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PREFACE. 



THE great pa^tiaHt3^-I ever entertained for 
the diversion of Angliiig, has caused me to pa^ 
many a leisure hour in that agreeaUe pursuit^ 
and to make many observations on the habits of 
Fishes in g^ieral. 

These observations have been extremely useful 
to me in my search for sport, and have often en- 
abled me to carry home a dish of Fish, while 
otiiers, more acquainted with the Waters, couW 
scarcely get a nibble; or, at the utmost, 'ba4 
taken only some small fi^, not worth the trouble 
of unhooking. " 

I do iidt pretend to have gone over the whok 
kingdom ; nor am I able to give ^* tie charactet 
und the course of everj/ Sttram/* nor can I 
boast of having caught Fialics, '^ until I , W0S 
fttirlj/ wearied dut.^^ I have, indeed, very fro* 
quently been '' zoearied out^^ by the abstinence 
4^ those Fishes I wished should fatigue me by 
their weight ; and many a day have I had a long* 
^alk, under a very sultry atmosphere and the 
burthen of my apparatus, as the reward of my 
assiduity.. 
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These are mortifications wliich the best of SU 
Peter's followers (excepting those ever-fortnnate 
authors whose trumpeters have unhappily blown 
their last) must ever compound for ; fgr those 
itnglers who anticipate constant success^ will be 
grievously disappointed. The sanguine dispo- 
sition, however, wbich gives birth to, and nou* 
risheSy SDcd confident eagerness, is of the utmost 
avail to the juvenile Angler; provided it be ac- 
companied with sufficient patience, wherewith to 
counterbalance a certain hasty petulance which is 
very apt to peep forth after long speculation at a 
'motionless float. 

The want of unhersai experience may, in the 
opinion Of the class above alluded to, subject me 
io degradation ; but without justice. Several 
counties contain every Fisb worthy the Angler^s 
notice^ and can boast of many inhabitants, whose 
ikill and general knowledge would fully warrant 
their becoming authors on this topic. 1 have the 
'pleasure to know, that many such cbaracteni 
have expressed their warm approbation of my 
Treatise, before it was committed to the press ; 
and, that they concur with me in opinion regard- 
ing the gross errors, not io B^y wilfut mis-state^ 
mcnts, made by some who have^ written on Ang^ 
ling, especially where tocal circumstances have 
been misrepresented in the most impudent man* 
ner. 

This is, perhaps, rather bold in me to express; 

for, 



for, unhappily, it never has fallen to my lot Uf 
f^ present any Hooks to any Noble Lord ; nor 
have I ever been *^ pressed by strangers"-*(no, 
nor by friends either) — *^ to favour the public 
with the result of my experience," But, to make 
up for such deficiencies, I offer to my reader se? 
vera! original communications, and such a com* 
plete arrangement of the subject, as cannot fail to 
lead the Learner, and that too in a rational and 
.pleasing manner, towards the goal of Piscatorial 
Science. 

I have not servilely copied from any man ; but 
where my experience has justified a concurrence 
with the practices of others, I havp adopted 
them, and now, by insertion in my Volume, give 
them all due praise. 

Although many versed in Ichthyolc^y may 
fully comprehend vfhat is said of variola Fishes^ 
and though the practised Angler may not stand . 
in want of the aid of illustration, yet I trust the 
young Student in this Art, will not consider the 
several Plates annexed to my Treatise as super- 
fluous; for even this amusement is replete with 
finesscy and will always be followed with most 
success by such as have a knowledge of Mathe* 
matics, or at least a turn for Mechanism. 

My labours were not intended for the use of 
those who, regardless both of law and of decency, 
trespass on the rights and properties of others by 
nefarious practices. Nor do 1 wish the price of 

my 



my Yolume to stand so I<>w, fts to render it acccs* 
sible to every such miscreant. It is exempt fironi 
all practices nnbecoming the liberal sportsman ; 
and being coTn})osed of r^pectable materials, I 
could wish it never to fell into the hands of any 
but respectable persons. 

Such is the basis of this Work, in which I 
may, without presumption, assert, that many 
desiderata are furnished, and many intricacies, or 
ambiguities, laid open. To say that my Volume 
is complete, would be untrue; for I feel, that 
much is still wanting which should enable the 
Angler to comma/zi/ success* 
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Of the Hook. 

^T^HE first object that comes under nodce s the hook* 
Those generally used in angling are classed under 
ten sizes: No. I, being the largest, and No. 10, the 
smallest (See Plate I. Fig, 1). They should be of good 
steel, of an even thickness all their length, from the 
butt, where the line fasteaj on, to the chip, where the 
barb or beard is cut out. 

The point shduld be perfectly upright, and not stand 
out, as eel hooks ought to do ; the beard ought to be 
prominent, but not cut so very deep as to weaken it at tha. 
place where it joins under the point. 

The back of the shank is sometimes grooved horizon- 
tally, for the purposfe of whipping on the line more firmly. 
Such are to be preferred j though a careful person will 
fasten his line very sui95ciently without such aid. 

Opinions are divided as to the best form of a hook j 
many prefer the Kir hy, which has its point bent a little 
to one side, so as not to stand in an upright line, parallel 
to the stem. The faults imputed to the Kirly are, that it 
often &ils in the striking 5 and that it makes too large d 
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tut^ lo as to allow the fish to get off, in case the line » at 
any time slackened. 

I confess myself to be of this opinion, and, from my 
own experience, shoold recommend the common, or old- 
fashigned hook; being thoroughly satisfied, that I have 
often missed of hooking fishes, which have absolutely 
gorged my bait, in consequence of its being on a Kirhy ; 
indeed, mathematical proof may be adduced in support 
of its condeipnation. However, the majority of tho 
Kirby hooks are ^nrell nlade in one respect, viz. in being 
somewhat angular at the bottom of the beard, as in 
Fig. 2 ', whercby they fix tliemselves more firmly when 
in the jaw, and do not shift about so much as semicir* 
cular curves are apt to do. 

A good hook for worm-Jishing ought to have rather a 
long, than a short sliank \ and the beard should be mo* 
derately deep. It ought to be rather substantial, and to 
be perfectly free fcovsx rust^ else it will not allow tlie 
worm \o glide on smoothly, but will subject it to break, 
and to give way. 

It maybe proper to observe in this place, that hooks of 
^vexy description are injured by being huddled togetlier 
in papers, boxes, &c. j the beards get. intermixed, and 
they either are broken, or blunted. Those especially 
which are required for your pocket^tock, ought to be 
stuck into flannel, the same as needles are kept by ladies 
in Hbs^i house- wives, &rc. &c. ; and if a little <»led, they 
will be better preserved from rust. 

Regarding jacl^hooh, eel-hooks, and such as relate 
exclusively to any particular branch of angling, they will 
bo treated of under their respective hq^, w here the 
modes of using them "will be amply described. 

In 



In tfaispartof the worki shall confine mjself to what 
appertains to the more common practices of boiiam^Jish'' 
ing; by which I mean> such matters as appl/ to nmple 
angling, for whatever chance may present } reserring^ the 
moie Inowing parts of my instructions, for die illustration 
of those branches of the sport which reqdre some expe« 
rience and juc^ment, before tbey can be practised with 
success. 

The kamer will find the whole under their proper 
titles, besides a variety of information interspersed, by way 
-of comment, in other parts of the work* 

Of Gut and IVeed. 

. These are imported to us £ram. abroad, chiefly fiiom 
Cluna, and are invaluable to the angler^ The gut is 
more trancparent than the weed, is not solltick^^aor isit, 
in general, so round ; yet, on the whofe,^ it is pfefenMe, 
except in a few particular instances. 

Gut may be had <^ any ^degreei of |p^iiei8> £or the 
same skein is formed oi various sizes^^K^JN^ as of difile* 
Tent degrees c^ quality; some threads being lopg apd 
round, while others are shorter and flatter. The latter 
are veiy exceptionable, where a chmoe can be made ; as 
they are not only weaker, but streak the water, in moving 
through it, and frighten the fishes. 

Choose such gut as is round and smoodi, of a clear 
semi»pdlucid qipearanoe, and that is free firom yellowish 
^ts, very much Hke inm-moulds. The best proof of, 
the strei^th a£gut a hardness : bite it, and if it resist the 
teeth like wire, that b, does not ea»ly give way, it is 
good. 

Thissbould always be done when a thread of ^lis 

s^ taken 



taken from the skein ; for sucii parts at each end as he 
quickly bitten throngh, and make little resistance to the 
teeth, will not hold a fish in a proper manner. 

U^ed is much thicker, and is of a duller, though of a 
whiter appearance. At first it is vciy strong, but does 
riot keep so well as gut. However, where you expect 
to i^tid jacks and eels, it answers almost as well as gimp 
(which see in its proper place) : it will do for perch fish- 
ing, as also where salmon do not run to any great size. 

Choose your weed as has been directed regarding gut, 
and take especial care to keep them both in situations free 
from damp -, for if once mildewed, they are never after 
to be. trusted, though they may bite tough. 

Many prefer their gut and weed of a water, or of a 
Kght brown colour, which may be given in various ways:' 
the following are perhaps the least exceptionable. 

To Colour Gut, or IVeed, Brown. 

1st, There is in every cock-chaffer (in some coundes 
tailed caterpillars, in others, dumm adores, &c.) a small 
bag contmning a liquid, of a beautifiil brown. This ap- 
plied to your gut, or weed, and allowed to dry in the air, 
^ill give it a fine transparent colour, which may be com- 
pletely fixed, by dipping afi:erwards into a weak solution 
of alum ', using about the size of a hazel-nut to half a 
pint of 'cold Spring-water. 

If you think the colour, in the first instance, too deep, 
dilute the brown liquid with about art equal' quantity ot 
afom-water, and apply it. 

The great merit of this is, that It does not in tfee smallest 
degree tend to injure your line. 

2d, Cofi^ ts air exceitent cdour, and being alwtiys^ to 

be 
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be had, is particularly conxenient. In a cup of stioi^ 
cdfFee, when about milk-warm, steep yoiir gut, or weeq\ 
and allow it to remain until you think it sofficiently 
stained. 

You must however make some allowance for the coloijr 
waslung out a little, by the line being frequently exposed 
to the sdtemate action of thp water and of the air, 

Sdy Vivsh yom gut, or wetd, with walnut-peelS| bark> 
.or leaves, until stained to your fancy, and fix the colour 
in alum -water. This should be done cautiously, at th# 
.walnuJt^juice is jather corrosive. * 

4ih, Put about a laige table-spoonful of wlnte ssA into 
a pint of aie, or strong beer, if a httle sharp the better 5 
steep your line till coloured to your fency^ This is unex« 
ceptionable, and makes a good brown. 

To Stain Gut wr Weed, of a Water Colour. 

Sth, Take about a tea-spoonfol of common r^d ink $ 
add to it as much soot, and about the third of a tea-cupful 
pf water) let them simn^er for about ten minut^ ; when 
•cool, st^p yoQX line until it be stained to your fancy. 
This 18 a veiy beautiful colour for the puxpose, but should 
t>e applied gradually, taking ouf your line, to examine thp 
deplh of the tint frequently, lest it should become too dark« 

6th, For a pale watsr tint« boil a handful of soot in a 
large tea-cupful of alunci- water ; steep the hne for a few 
minutes in the decoction, while milk- warm; then, if the 
colour do not please, rub your line with wakuit-ped^ 
bark, or leaf, until it answers to your wish. 

7iA, A weak solution of indigo in boiling water, give$ 
-in excellent bluish tint> but the line must be steegc^ 
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only in the cold liquid. Wttenof the reqmied imt, sttep 
the Kne in ahim- water for a &w minutes/ 

Btk, Tbefbllowiqgiianadminiblerecipe^btitteqiiires 
the greatett cantioAb Ten drops of aqua-fotis should be 
diopped on a piece of co|^r> and left in a cup> to corrode 
•o kmg as k throws up any babhks ; to these add cold 
i^ater sufiBcknt to dilute the mixture to a fine pale bluish 
green: in this steep your line for about half a minute^ or 
more, and you will have an excellent water colour, whidi 
at the same time takes off the gloss from the ^/. If your 
line be steeped previously, for about five minutes, in dum* 
virater, it will in some measuie prevent the add of the 
miitare firom peoetmtiEig so deeply, as to endaqiper its 
being in any degree weakened. 

Qthi 1 have found common wahmt catsup to give t 
good colour to gut^ steeped in it for half an hour, or moxe ; 
but this tint is apt to fade : however, as it is so easily xe«* 
cewed^ and is peculiarly excellent, I should reconmiend 
its being adopted. 

Observe, by a good colour, I mean that which, in the 
common run of angling, coiresponds with the colour of 
the water, and renders the line less visible : for it should 
be particularly noticed, that we often find the sides of a 
stream of one colour, while the middle, or the current^ 
is quite of another hue j and where several waters join, 
we rarely see them all of the same transparency, or of 
the same tint. 

Some waterjs, owing to mineral impurities, will tiiige 
the line of their own colour, so as never after to change.; 
a fortunate circumstance for tliose who continue to angle 
in such streams. 1 have had a line so completely stained 
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llf ^ffeddbh brown^ owing to the witter being Ii 

^mlth a fetTugmom cast by the till earth, as not to be dia- 

tmgnishable from the stream, when immersed therein : 

but for other waters that line was totally usdess, since it 

appeared perfectly distinct for a great depth. Under the 

Kead of Farious IVaiersj the learner will find more on thia 

subject. 

0/ Gimp. 

This ir nothing more than yellow or white wife> wolded 
roond a iiM line ; the same as what are called covered, or 
bass strings for the violin, frc, are made of catgut, en- 
vel<^cd hj wire. This is intended to preserve that part of 
the Ime which is nearest the hook, from being bit asunder 
l^ Jacks, eels, &c. It is made of various thickness^ ac- 
cimJKi^to the pmposelbr whidb it iainlieoded^ and may be 
bad either ydlow or white, according to the an^kr'a fancy. 

I prefer the 3iellow gimp, being convinced from expe* 
rience, that it is least discernible in the water, especially 
in bright weather, when I have seen the white gimp 
glisten so much, as to be distinguishable to« considerable 
depth. About half a yard is enough for one line : whepe 
the jojcks run small, less will do. It is excellent for eei^ 
hooks, set as nigki-Unes, as will be shewn in due time. 

Of Horse-Hairs 

This is not c^n to be had of a good quality. The best 
Is taken fiom those tails that have been l&equ^itly cut ; 
whereby the hairs become much stouter, and £ur mora 
elastic. Choose that which feds stiff, free frominequali^s, 
and is rather smooth than rough. Some hair is ax^;ular« 
and never works weU into a line ^ for which purpose it 
cannot be too round. ' • 

b4 The 



4Ehe hair fironi the tails of inarts, \mag, conmetoiBfy 
wetted by their urine, is in a measure rotten ; . neither do X 
consider it to be,, naturally^ and abstracted 6om that im* 
perfection, so fina and so durable as horses^ hair. 

The manner of making lines of horses* hair^ will be dulj 
and sujiply described^ They may be stained in any of the 
modes already pointed out; but, to free them from greaae 
and other impurities, should be previously washed in j» 
yery weak s(^ution of lime in water, or a strong one of 
^\hitiug in stale beer. 

Jb make a Lijte of Horses* Hair. 

Take three or four hairs of neariy eqval length and subr 
litance (&tr tl^ere is great chotoe in th^ re.s{ie<;t), * an|l tkf 
them in a coAunon knot, d)serviag that h^the butta an4 
half the points be lespectively together ; tijp butts beiog 
the part where they are puHed or cut from t^ animal^ are 
the tlncke&t ; the hairs taper from them to their pointf • 

The due tnyersionjpf qne-l^ the number of ^^aprs, or 
<tt nearly so as od4 numbers may admit, will C9us«$ the 
length of a Unk thus made, to . be equally thick in jevery 
part) which would not be tl>e case, were all the buttf 
and 9II the points together } whence the Hue would b« 
weaker at the joints tlian elsewhere. 

If, indeed, an addition^ h«dr b progressively given io 
fvery link, then a& the points shoi^ be togetjier, and 
should join to the nwtt lower or thinner linkj but s^ch a 
line would soon acquire too much thickness. 

Having knotted the hairs together, take a quiU, |uid after 
^fiting away both the feather end, and the soiSt part which 
was in the skin of the goose, plug v^ ope end with a piece 
^rf cork, hav'mg in its sides three or fogi: ver)r amajlmcks, 
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or grooves; so that each hair naay p^ through the quill^ 
and by the side of the. cork* with some little lesistance. 

The knot, which will tlius be on the outside, beyond 
the cork, should be turned round between the finger and 
thumb ; by which means the hairs, coming like so many 
rays from the edges of the cork, will begin to twist in the 
most regular even manner, and will be gradually drawn 
through. 

The person twisting the hairs should be caiefid to ob- 
serve when the further ends of the hairs are about to come 
through the grooves, which he may easily perceive, and 
should tlien grasp what he has twisted close to the cork ; 
then drawmg out the residue^ tie the ends, as in the first 
instance : but, in order to keep the twists correct, he 
should, as he proceeds, pass the line round his hand^ s<y 
as to coU it up in a small ring. 

This being done, he should lay every length, so soon as 
made, into a coil, in a cup of water, io let it soak ; after 
about half an hour, some of the hairs will probably snarl, 
or appear to gather, or shrink, in the twists* The lengths 
in which such snarls appear must be untied, and be twisted 
a second time, after the hair has been dried. 

This process will all be seen in Plate 1, where, in 
JTig, 3 J A, is the qviill, B, the cork plug, c, the knot, and 
d, d, d, d, tlie several hairs whicli form the length, or link 
passing through the quill j being pressed thereto, at equal 
distances, by the cork. • . 

^ Any number x>f hairs may be thus twisted 6r better thaij 
in tl^ common ,way, and as regularly as by any madiine ; 
though some^on a good plan, are sold at the tackle-shops. 
As the' grooves may be n^fde so as to allow twists of two, 
.%^, or four h^irs each, to pass, links may be made of 

b5 any 
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any thickness, by twisdng together, either in twos, ibteesi 
or fours, any number of hairs of ^hich they are respec*^ 
tively to be composed *, precisely as the best kinds of hard 
rope are manufactured in strands, formed of smaller 
strands, and each of the latter having an equal number 
of threads, or yams. 

The number of links to be made, must depend on the 
intended length of the Tine : in general, twelve feet will 
be found an ample stretch ; especially if the foot-length, 
that is, the three or four links nearest the hooJc,. be made 
of gut ) which is far preferable to horses* hair, in every 
respect. 

It will ordinarily be found, that four hairs are best for 
the bottom link, if gut be used below it; and that the 
addition of one hair in die thickness of eveiy third link, 
is full strong enough for any purpose. 

The links are to be joined by what is called a waters 
knot I tliis i3 very secure, and is easQy made in the fol- 
lowing manner : let the two ends that are to be joined, 
lap over Mbout an inch and a half, without untying their 
end knots ; then, in the same way that you would make 
an brdbnaiy knot, so tie these, takixig care to pass the parts 
of both lines together, and then draw tight at each of the 
four ends. This forms the water-knot. See Fig. 4, 
Plate}. 

Before yoo cut away the two little ends, on each of 
which is a knot, whip them down well, for about a 
quarter of an inch cm each side the water-knot, finishii^ 
on each side with a Udden tie, that runs under the whip- 
ping for three rounds at kast^ so that it never can fait but 
ftom the decay Qr cutting of thi? silk. 

Haying d«ie tins, pass a piece of quitt between the enJa 
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and the line, and witha sharp pen*knife> cut down thnnagh, 
the ends, about the thicktiess of your thumb -xlail distance 
from the whipping, so that the ends may come off clean s 
the piece of quill serv^es to prevent the knife from cut* 
ting your line. 

Scissars are bad on these occasions, unless^ indeed, 
their points be very fine j in which case they are soon 
spoiled > their tliickness always raises the end, in some 
measure, whereby either tlie cut is uneven, or the whip- 
ping is a little strained : the latter is a great faulty for tlie 
ends of the water-knots cannot be tied down top firmly. 

If you warm your cobler's wax, and rub it round oncfc 
or twice, taking care to do it with the directioi^ of the 
whipping, it will give a slight coating to your work, and ^ 
make it much neater ; it will serve to prevent little fibres 
from rising out of the silk, which, by cutting the Water, 
scare the more cautious kind of fishes* 

Horv to Ifax ybur Silk. 

Simple as this operation may appear, there is yet soin^ 
art in doing it completely and equally. The fine silk used 
in whipping on very small hooks, and in making flies, 
wil] not, however ^ood of its kind, bear to be roughly 
Twed } nor will it, indeed, if taken singly, bear the ope- 
ration of being passed with the requisite degree of force 
between the wax and the thumb. 

Take, therefore, several equal lengths of your silk, ob- 
serving to reject all that apgpear knotty or gouty, for they 
always make clumsy work, and pass them, in one hody, 
between your th\imb and the wax,\ which should be pre- 
viously spread thinly Qn a piece of strong shoe-leather^ as 
Itiffascanbehad. 

> ^ Pasi 
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Ass tbem several times, until you feel^ by their ro* 
fbtanoe, that their sor&qes are completely coated witl^ 
the wax : separate them, and vipset one-half the nunsber^ . 
80 that what was at bottom before may come to the top ^ \ 

then pass them again several times^ until they resist 
strongly. i 

By this means, each thread will have received a good - \ 

portion of wax^ .^rhich will require to be levelled, so as to \ 

{nake the whole equally sti:ong and durable. • 

Now &$ten one end of each thread, separately, to a 
pin, nail, table-screw., cushion, or whatever may be at 
hand, and mb It lightly, but quickly, with a piece of 
white gkrve-leather, or any other such soft substance, 
until the thread may appear to be uniformly coated j if • - ^ - 
the wax does not seem to be thick enough on tlie thread,^ 
rub JDD -a little more in this position, for it is by far the 
safest in which a single thread can be waxed ; and £nish 
agsun with the soft leather. 

I have been more particular in the detail of this part . 
,<pf tbQ process th^ many may think requisite ; but all goocl * 
axiglers know, that on the niceness of whippings, kiibts,, 
Ice. their sport materially depends. I cannot repeat too > 
of^en, that highly-fiiushed tackle will always attract mora, 
fish tl^n such as is clumsy, or is carelessly used. - 

The loops which <»ight to be at each end of every line, 
except such ends as, for wank ofgui, weed or ginip,^ii!^ 
listened to the hook, should be well whipped, so as 
|okeq;>the ends close down> thereby to prevent their '. * , 
hitching with other parts of the tackle, and to render. 
the motion of the line thror^h the water less percej)tible.* 
There is a }und of line made for catching sinall baits, 
litfually called a minnow'line. This stiptdd cposist of 
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fUbmt two feet of £ne gut, at tbe bottom of which, a 
very small hook, about No. 9 or 10, should he very 
neatly affixed. At about six Inches above that hpok, set 
on one or more shot, according to the strength and depth 
ofyour waters J then at equal distances, say four or five 
inches, fasten the thinnest, whitest, bog-bristles you can 
obtain, tying them weU on, at their middles, to your gut- 
line. At e^ch end of every bristle, have a small hook, ap 
, at bottom. 

Thus you may have three, five, seven, nine, k(u 
hooks on your line, none of which will interfere with the ^ 
j others; the bristle always retaining a certain stiffness, and 

I never so far relaxing as to snarl or twist on your line. 

I With such tackle you may catdi minnows, loaches, bull' 

\ heads, gudgeons, lUaks, &cc. for the supply of your 

dipping apparatus,, and for your night- lines. 



Cf fastening the Line to the Rod. 

When a reel is used* you have only to make a fasten- 
ing to the loop at tho top of your line, by means of the 
4ine which, coming from the reel through the rings affixed 
to the rod, gpes through an eye made of wix^, or of meta(» 
at its top. , 

Pass the reel-line through the loop, and tie it wit^ only 
a single-loop draw^knot. So that by pid^ing at the end 
of your reel-lioe, you disengage your hair-line with the 
utmost ease. 

But, in case you do not use a reel, pass the loop at 
the top of your hue through the eye at the top of your 
rod, so far as to allow your putting the lo^er end of your 
top-joint through tlie loop 3 then draw the line back again 
through the ej^ a^d all wiU be secure gnd neat. 
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If there be oo eye at the tip of your it>9, tlie best 
mode is, to £asten at that part a stroi^ piece of reel'line, 
so as to leave about six inches wherewith to make the 
draw-knot^ the same as if it were the ead of a reel-Hne. 

Of Floats. 

The principles on which every float should be made are^ 
first> that it should sustain the weight of tlie shot and 
bait; second, that it should pass easily under water when a 
fish bites ) third, that the part above the water should not 
be top-heavy. 

The absence of any one of these requisites renders the 
float useless. For/ if it cannot sustain tlie appended 
weights, it must sink, and cannot be a float ; if it does 
not yield freely to the smallest effort of the fish to take 
the bait down, it will not xmly fail to indicate the time 
for strikingt but it will so fsa oppose the fish as to cause 
alarm, and^consequent c^ppointment. 

If your float does not stand erect, you never can judge 
of the depth of water, noncan you draw your line tight 
enough to be in readiness to strike, at the moment when 
the iish may have taken the bait into his mouth. 

A ./Sool should always be suited to the water, and to 
the kind of fish yoi^ are in pursuit of. Thus in a 
stiODg water, where many shots must be on your line so 
as to sink it to a due depth, and to keepit upright, a eork* 
float will be leqcpsite } Hkew^ in fishing with live bail, 
98 will hereafler be shewn. 

Where the water is qiuet, a qmU'float, pn^rtioned to 
its depth, and to the weight of the hook, bah, and ap- 
pended shot, will always pnyve superior. 

Where the water is shaDow> and the correx^ triflings 

your 
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ytnxrjloai caambt be too deHcate* AV that is reqtfred is, 
that about three quartex^ of an iiich should fipp^sr above 
the suzface, and that half an inch should be wh^, so 
as to appear distinctly, towards lbs twilight e^cdallx, 
when cdoqied objects are not so cons^euoos. 

I have always had most success when using a short, but 
very thick, swan-quill float, with a white top apd a 
red cap, made of about a quarter of an inch of hsffst 
quill, or of very thin horn, dyed in red ink, ^or in a de* 
coction of logwood and alum. 

Double-quill floats, that is, such as have no wire 
plugs, are made by joining two quills, of equal diameter, 
on a wooden plug, which is first smeared with tar, and 
passes about lialf an inclx, or more, up each quiIL 

The two small ends of the quills thus form the twe 
•ends of the float ', and, in order to prevent the adnussicm 
of water, should be rammed with a piece of the stem of 
the same qutlk, which, going in at the larger ends before 
they are affixed to the plug, by being pushed up to- 
wards the points, will effectually prevent any water from 
penetratii^, if the quills be in other respects sound, and 
free from cracks, as ough^ to be duly insured* See /Ig. $, 
Plate I. 

All doulle-guill floats are pronded withtwo caps, one 
for each end, to keep the fine to them : they should 
be wdl wh^j>ped in the mkldle, where ^he quails should 
join-very nicely, and should fit very stiffly upon the phi^. 

Single- quill floats are made of one swan or goose 
quili, in the bottom, or large end, of which, after the 
small end has been duly stopped, as above cBrected, a 
flug made of beech, lime, or deal, should be neatly, bat 
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ti^hdj^ fitted I <>eiogfii:8t smeaxed vnth tax, or heated 
Qab]^*8was. 

. The other end of , the ]^vtg, which should be about (Hie- 
tliird the length of the quill beyond its iysertion, should 
taper to about the thififcnpgs" of a very large knitting- 
n^dle. 

, The plug should be M^ll whipped at both end?, toprc* 

y^at j^ sji^t^sig pr swelling; and, in the small end> a 

little bra98 tail-ring should be inserted. To make tliis 

tail-ringy turn a piece of thin brass wire once round the 

smail end of a go(»e-quilI 3 then twist the ends regdaiiy 

^gether with a pair of small fdyers^ or with your finger 

. and thi^nb $ qut away all that may exceed about half an 

inch of twist, and having, with a veiy fine awl, or with 

^ iargpp pin, made a hole x^ the small end of the {Jug, 

/insert the twisted end of the tail-ring, which will screw 

into the bole, and remain perfectly tight. 

; The other, or upper end of the quill, must have a 

cap, which w>U be found more fixm and durable if 

whipped round in its middle, about five cor six times, 

.with some well-waxi^ ntk* See Fig. 6, Plaie I. 

It 13 jK3>t anvfi» tP l^y^ d douhle^plug floaty when you 

fish in places where you are veiy often under the neoes* 

«ty of sh^ti^g the depth between your float and your 

hook. Th^e ai;e made thci sai^e at both ends as iloats 

fsx^ in general at the ,bod;om ^ so that you have no quUl** 

' loop on the top part, but instead of it, your lii^e run^ 

jthrough, a hKStfs ring set in wood, whereby only the 

. ;(centie of the 4oat is of quUl. This answers yrell wh^ 

£$bing f(^ gudgeoQs, roach, ^c. ; but inqst bd put 

into th^ water gently, .)^j it ihca^d cb^Qge its place. 

-^ B£. 7, Flate 1. 

Cori- 
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Cwji-Jtoats are made, by boring a piece, of perfectlj 
>ound cor>> with a hot wife, through its middle. Tha 
best kind is that called velvet- cork, and may be "known by 
its beauty smoothness^ and the absence of those rottea 
vacancies to which the commcm kind is subject. 

Havir^ perforated the cork, smear the inside^ while 
hot>.With tar J, then pass it down a well-finished douUc 
guill float, until the jointof the plug within the quill if 
hidden : about an Inch of the qvuU should remain un« 
fpyered at the upper end. 

. ^ Ajfte^ tl^ tar ^as cooled^ and fixed die cork to the 
quillj with a very sharp penknife, having rather a long 
Wf4^i Pfl^. 3W3y the lower two-tlurds of the cork to a co« 
Ajji^ ^nu, ^.^ .to tap^ dP^ fVpl^ Thea 

9^ away the superior third part of the cork up towardf 
(the quill, so as to be conical the other way. 

When you hare made the sur&ce of the cork very 
fDQooth^ and rounded off the odge made by the junction 
of the two cones, put the ftoat into a bucket of water^ 
$rs^ hftngiog a small weight. to the (cul-ringi and if it 
does not sw^ ^^^ upright, trim away firom the under 
j>ait of the highest side until you find it answer welL 
iUter it is dry^ varnish it over with a litde higkly^drying 
Unseed-oil, or with a httle turpentine varnish, either of 
ffhidx can be had at the oil warehouses in ar^ quantity. 

If you wish to paint your float, which is preferable if 
the cork be faulty, it is easily done, by mixing a littlo 
colour with either the oii cm* the varnish. Hang the Jloai, 
when finished, by the tail-ring to dry in a cvirreot of |ur^ 
but jiipt in the suQsh^. See Fig, 8» Plate I. 

Obseifve, that^ cork-fioat will be ii;iore or less buoyant^ 
to propoitioa to ^ tluciwess pf t^ cork«t the junction 

of 
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«f the cones ^ that is fo say, at its greatest diameter. It 
Is proper to have than of varioos powers^ so as to answer to 
every occasion. 

I have found excdlent service icotn the tise of 41 Umb*f 
bladder as a float, espedally where I had the "wiiid in 
my back, and/wished to keep my bait far out in the xvater. 
It is usualiy a good deal agitated by the breeze, and ^ys 
the bait to advantage ^ but can only be used where the 
waters are dear from weeds, &c. 

In the use of live baits, the bladder is of the g r mles l 
utility;. and even with a dead bait, espedaBy a poUrr* 
noiter, is fo superior to a cork-float* 

The inconvemence rf canying a huge jack-fhai it iPtH 
known to aD angers } whenas, thebfaiddcrDuiybeeBa{K 
tied at pleasure, and can even be stowed away in a pocket* 
book. 

■ 

I have frequently,, when the wmd has been strong, let 
out nearfy my whole reel-line, and thus sent my baii 
into places I could not have reached by any other means. ' 

Several gentlemen, eminent in the sportii^ world, have 
used the bladder to great advantage^ especially on hrgd 
lakes in wluch jacks abounded. The bait bdng fiuHened 
to a proper length of line, and suspended tQ»a large ox* 
bladder, is set off from the vnndward ^de of the water; 
whence, if no concealed impetSment should obstruct it» 
progress, in due time it reaches the opposite shore. 

Sometimes, however, different currents of air, or casu- 
ally variable pufis, will retard its progress, and keep it 
nearly centricaL 

In this state it ofiere the bait to the hi]ge$t flahes, 
some of which usually attack it in its vtray, and, by 
tagging sharply, soon^iook themselves: it is amusing to 

sea 
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seethe efforts of the fish thus eaught; the bladder u 
^ l^ulfed under, and appears at intervals often at remote 
parts^ but gradually shews its powers over the self^ 
exhausting £sh» and ultimately ricUng triumphant; the 
£sh being unable to draw it under water, and ofien 
coming to the surface so completely exhausted, as to be 
Med cut without the power to escape. 

Some call this kind of float, ihefox'houndi others, the 
fying-^ftoat : the former is, I believe, die most general 
designation 5 but the latter b certainly the most appUcable. 

Of Spin Shot, and other JPeighis. 

Hie usual sizes of shot for fixing^on lines soe, fiom 
swtM'Shoi down to No. 4 c^the patent mode ofie gk tsg* 

mg. They should be split about three-Mhs through iRith 
a chisel, which makes them gape sufficiently to admit 
any line of or(&iaiy thickness. When the line is put into 
the slit, pinch the lips of it together with a pair of plyen^ 
if at hand, as you can then see what you do j otherwise;; 
press them between your teeth. 

It is proper that the line should pass, as nearly as may 
be practicable, down the middle of each shot, and that the 
slits be wen closed ; else they will rip the water, and 
hitch the line^ as well as ^'eeds, &c. 

The depth of still water may be eadly asofsrtained by 
your line, if < one or two good sized shot are on it, with* 
out any other weight. As your shot are generally about 
nine inches from the bait; if you shift yaarjloat until it 
just reclines4i little, you then may be sure that the shot 
to;ich the bottom; consequently, the intermediate space 
between them and the biioadest part of your float, is the 
measure of the water 9t the spot where you sounded it: 

It 
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It is v^ necessary to correct an error vhicb, to my 
surprise, has crept into most books of instruction. They 
generally state, tliat " when your float stands upright, 
you are off the bottom." Now thb is by no means thp 
case 3 for your float may just have water enough under 
it to keep the lowest shot touching the ground, while it 
may be kept erect by tlie others above it. 

While in this state, your bait, together with all the line 
between it and the shot, lay on the ground! Hence 
it is obvious, that, after having found the depth at which 
your afloat begins to recline, it is necessary to draw it down 
your line, just aafyfas thette is di^t^ce between the upper- 
most shot an(J thp bottom of your lKx>k. . 

By this means your bait will just tail upon the 
ground, and be peculiarly acceptable to many £.shes, 
especially roach and gudgeons, and eventually to lar* 
lei, kc. 

Strong currents often require very powerful weights iQ 
j»und with. Many u»e round balls, perforated through 
their centres 5 but they do not p^k wdl, we apt to roll 
at the bottom, and, in many instances! are not sufficiently 
ponderous to give a true perpendicular. 

The ordinaiy plumb, sold in the turned cases, which is 
only a roll of thin Bheet-lea4> is not amiss in^ weak cur- 
xents, and applies aptly to the Uiie, which it envelopes io 
a suffici^it degree; butinsome parts of rivers, where the 
waters run impetuously under banks, and in bends wher^ 
tbeie are deep bdLe$ formed by tlie rapidity of thq 
stream, they are inadequate to the purposie. Besides, in 
iny opinion^ an angler should endeavour to divest him* 
fdf cf every thing superfluous^ and# ifpossibte^ tomako 

«Qe thiog do two officeff. 

Accord* 



Accbrdingly, 1 always carry ^th me what in fnany 
places is called a coffin. This is a piecje of lead weigliing 
about two ounces, cast in the form of a coffin, and bored 
throtigh lengthwise. Through this I pass a strong piece 
of well- waxed twine, so as to fofm a loop; which, being 
carried twice round the bend of my hook, hangs per- 
ftctly secure, and enables me to sound in any water. 

Now the reader will observe, that this kind of lead is 
peculiariy suitable to fishing on the ground for barbel, 
&c. as will be shewn under that head. In the absence 
of a coffin lead, I have occasionally found my clearings 
iing an excellent substitute. 

Of fixing Booh to Lines* 

Success in fishing, as has already been observed, depends 
greAly on the manner of preparing the necessary tackle ; 
above JiH, it is most requisite, that the Hook should be' 
€0 attached to the line, as to keep within the smallest 
compass, in regard to the whipping or fkstening^fliat may 
be practicable, with due regard to 'firmness. I do not 
know any point relating to angling wherein greater ii^t- 
ness is needful, th^ in the mode 6f fijting the hook to 
the line. 

Thfe sHk "With which the whipping is to be made, 
should be of the first quality, and for smdl tackle should 
be equally fine. Bhck is Oflen used, but very hnpro- 
perly^ h being for tKe most part rotten': the Very dye' 
with which the colour Is' j)rodnced will, of itself, desdroy 
the tedacity of silk. Indigo-blue silk is 'perhaps as good* 
as any ; ndr are the dfeep broWn, the deep yellow, nor 
the dark green^ objectionable! 

i ^hsS, by V&^y of avii% tfotibfe/ irid tepfedSoti of 

words. 



words, always suppose the hook to be fixed to, or at it 
is tenned, mounted ^ upon, gui ; regarding the choice of 
which I have before made mention. 

Observe, that every thread of gut is rather thinner at 
one end than at the other ; and, that such thin end should 
always be appropriated to beii^ attached to the hook : by 
tills means the line is made a little taper, especl^dly if 
the finer threads of gut be selected for this purpose ; and, 
that those which are thicker be made, according to their 
degrees of fineness, to fern the second, third, and fourth 
links. Beyond that number it is seldcHn needfiil to havi^ 
the line composed of gut, at least for hottom-jislung, if 
the gut runs to 16 or 18 inches in length. 

The difierent lengths or links of gut are to be tied, as 
stiready directed in treating of horses* 'hair lines, with 
urateT'knots, and the end of the knots are to be tied 
down in the mannar therein detailed. This is of great 
importance, on account of the thickness of the gut, 
whkh cuts the water very much, especially as it is on a 
part of the line so much under the fish*s notice. 

The first tlung to be done is, to whip the gut four or 
five times round, at that part which will come into con« 
tact with the butt of the hook, by which, but for this 
precaution, the gut would soon be cut through, firing 
the part of the gut thus guarded against the inside of t)ie 
butt, so that one or two laps of the whipping may remain- 
dear above the hook : take two more turns with your 
Bilk, drawkig it very tight, and laking care to keep the 
gut on the Inside ^ for in whff^iing, it is apt, unless held 
firmly in its place, to pass round to the side, or perhaps 
to the very back of the hook. 

^ow, take about half m locb of 80* hog's-bristk and 
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la/ it at the back of jour hook, leaving ^xmt the fourth 
pait out, poindng upwards, and a triile higher than the 
top of the butt. 

This done, proceed to whip on both the gut and the 
Iris tie; the former within, the other at the; back of the 
hook, for about six or seven-rounds more of the sDk, and 
then make a half- hitch knot, by which your work will be 
kept fiimly in its place, while with your knife you pare 
the bristle and the gut both thinner towards their lower 
points 'y so that as you whip on towards the bend, they 
may lay flatter, and render the whipping lesA hsxry m. 
appearance as you proceed. 

When you come within about three rounds oi the 
^iiantity of wjiipping reqviiske to conceal the due quan^ 
of gut, which ought never to reach more than half 
way down the shank of the hook, or, at least, not lower 
than opposite to the point, make a change in your pro* 
ceeding, by finishing with the hidden or inverted knot, 
hereafter explained 3 taking especial care to draw the se- 
veral rounds firmly into their places, by compressing them 
altogether between your finger and thumb, turning the 
hook at the same time with your other hand in the direc- 
tion of your whipping, so that all is brought smooth and 
close : next, draw your silk very tight, and cut it away 
by means of your sharp pen-knife and quill, or on the 
front edge of your thumb-nail. 

If these directions are implicitly obeyed, the fastening 
will be firm and neat : a little tar, lightly and evenly 
aj^ied over the whiffing, and left to dry, is of great 
use, as it effectually keeps the fibres of the silk down, 
prevents corrosion^ and causes the wonn to slide on much. 

easier 



In su(;li cases; too, ther hook should be car6fully put in 
9|s near .as possible at the mouth of the worm, so as to a^rd. 
tio medns for maldng experiments, as £sh xire often apt to 
do when shy, or dainty, by pulling at any little hanging 
point they can get at. 

I have sometimes seen fislies amusing tliemselves, in 
picking at the head and tail of my bait 3 causing my float 
to be incessantly in motion, tliough not one would take 
the bait fairly into its mouth ! 

This shews with what care a hook must be baited; for 
if any part ef it can be seen, or felt, especially the point, 
no fish will approach it. 

. I have irequently remarked the efFects of doubt and of 
apprehension, in fishes of various descriptions, when any 
part of my hook has been bare. I'hey have come to it in 
a balancing manner, and either shy'd off, or retreated taii 
foremost, ^or they have speared to be smelling to the 
^ait, but throwing up bubbles of air to tlie surface. * 

This may be. a thousand times witnessed in clear wa- 
ters, where all their motions are perceptible : I have in 
general found it to he a very bad omen. Fishes rarely 
^isdiarge air in this manner, except when in fear, or in 
difficulty, or when in tlie humour not to bite. 

If the worm is properly threaded on the hook, so as 
<X)mpletely to envelope it, and to have the tail about an 
inch pendant, lapping over into the bend, few hungry iis^i 
win reject it. In this mode of putting on the bait, less 
•opportunity is given for tugging at <any part, while it is 
gieaily in favour of hoddng any fish that may bite 
fairly. 

t As a single worm is the more certain bait, so is a double 

bait, consisting of two worms, more alluijng, eepeciaUy 

i to 
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48 aD the ravenous tribe j thcrefoi'e, Ibr such it is partf« 
{:ularly eligible. It is applied thus : 

Put the hook into the mouth of the largest of two 
worms, and thread it for about a thirdits length ; then bring 
put the pomt of tlie hook, and slide the worm up, so as 
to be kept above the bend, and with its tail hanging down 
in a line with the shank. 

Then thread the smaller worm, which should be parti - 
ciflarly clear and high-coloured, until its head comes up 
the shank a Tittle above the turii of die bend, and is o^ ef - 
lapped by the tail of tlie first worm, so tliat no part of tlie 
tiook can he seen : be sure to bring the second wonn 
well on, and before you throw in (which should always 
be done as gently as possible, letting your line dgwn 
tjuietly into the water up to the float), turn Its tail in, so 
as to hang down between the point and the shank, as be- 
fore cBreCted, when speaking of a single bait. See Fig, g, 
Plate I. 

It is highly Improper to let tlie tail project outtvards 
from the point of the hook ; both because it is liable, by 
its own weight, and by the motion inseparable from such 
a position, to' work the point tliroiigh its upper side j and 
1)ecause it offers the opportunity, which lish In general are 
cunning enough not to let slip, of ripping the bait away, 

r 

so as to bare the hook down to the bottom of the bend. 

Until I found this to be frequently tlie case, I used to 
protrude theiailin this objectional)lc manner, tjiiiiking it 
would tempt the fishes to bite j it certainly did so, but 
flie few I caught were, nine in ten, hooked in the eye, 
ox in some exterior part, and were tlie result .of chance, 
not of skin! '^' 

When worms are too small for the hook, tliey slirink 

c 2 up 



Vf to nothiag in fpfcaxtaaceg and do not lore ^the febet 
to bite ; on the other hand* when they are too large, so 
pouch of Chem hangs down, that it is a chance if the fishes 
ever bite above the pcxnt of the hook; mthoat which, we 
cannot reasonably expect the b^ to be so &r in their 
mouths as to ensure their being struck. 

A very litde practice^ under the fiiregoing (Erections, 
will suffice to g|ive the young angler a competent idea of 
the due proportions, and zender the practice of the pre* 
cautions offered to hi« adoption perfectly habitual. 

He may then venture to promise his friends a dish of 

fish ! pn>vjded he takes a suitable day, and proceeds to a 

good water. 

Of the Reel. 

9 

The reel is a most important aid to the angler, enabling 
him to suit the length of his line to thb circimistances of 
the moment, whether arising from the deptli or breadtli 
of the waters, and to contioul the exertions of powerfial 
fishes, by its serving out such an increase of rai^e as 
tends to burthen them, wluie tlie angler commands u 
greater scope of elastic power. 

This is deducible from matliematical principles, which 
prove, that the more remote the power is from that on 
whic)iitacts» so does its force decrease in proportion a^ 
the distance is. augmented. 

Hence> admitting that tho tackle bi firm, and that the 
man holding the rod be, in the first instance, stronger 
than the fish which is hooked, the latter must be disad- 
▼antageously situated, when obliged to move a great ex- 
tent of elastic line, &stened to an elastic rod, and those 
governed by one capable of giving to both the utmost 
efilect: for, by relaxing a little during the moments of 

exerted 



BxtttcA stKftgdi on 4i6 port of the fishf ho foufers iti 
dfeits of" fitlfe avails aiid> ia the end. Is sore to weaiy it 
into a state of con^lete esliaostiaii ! 

Bttttfaelioeimtlie red u Iwt to be used indiadinix* 
nately 5 for there may be a great variety of fitnationf, 
•och^ ftt iiiitahce> as Apping iot jacks with a dead bait« 
i&naivof«rw8|ers»ofveriiQiig\nth bodies, and replete with 
itroog fpftadisg weeds, where the reel b mofe used for 
die purpose of lAsHmnf than for kngihemng the line* 

!£, indeed, a person ntting in a boat not at anchor^ in 
8ie midst of an csrtenaive water, dear to th0 bottom, were 
16 hook a iish requiring some management* be might, 
without much hazard, ffte out the tvkole fine fifom his 
ted (lihS'QSh even then it would be pnident lo resen^e a 
Jbw turns, in case of n sudden spring or jeik); for there 
Would be no riA of getting entangled* or of having the 
line cut, by means of niction agpinst boc^bs^ or other 



But, under the ordinarf cbcumatances of locality^ 
whereby we consider the augler as sltoated on the bank of 
a stream, and oldiged to cast in among bushes, rushes, 
weeds, and dead wood, both above and in the water, the 
management of a short line is assuredly less difficult than 
that of one longer than the rod. 

From the former, unless the fish be so powerful as to 
negative all the riuQ of the angler, success will getaeraHy 
reward hb efibrts. Whereas, when a fish Is aUowed to 
run acaong docks, tag^weeds, piles, stakes, vesseh attached 
Id wharfs (er even at liberty), and to entangle the line among 
pendant boughs, or concealed sunken branches, his being 
brought to land may, ninety-nine times In the hundred, ber 
isiose fiuriy altni»uted to chance than to good management ! 

cS SOBQ0 
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Some reels have sliding stops, wMch, if il .were pos* 
^ible always to keep in their proper places, ^y9juld be lesa 
exceptionable: such, however, is^doni thecasej and^ 
for ray ovni part, I have always fo^ind^it less ii^coBvenient 
to have a reel without any stop, than to recur to that sup-* 
posed convenience <m every occaeion. When I had reela 
with stops, J lost many £she&tliat could not i)ave,^~aw^^ 
otherwise. ■ . - ,.,.,.. 

The multiplying re^ is of particular advantage in soma 
situations ; for when> as often occurs, a large fish, tliat 
has ran out a great length of line^ suddenly darts towards 
the angler, or towards some point teeming with~embar«% 
rassments, it is an object to shorten thie line-with all posr» 
sible celerity, so as to keep tlie fish under control^ 

A slack line, exclusive of its subjecting Ihe hook to r^-« 
^iuquish its hold^ like a slack rein in riding^, rarely i^ils to 
produce inconvenience -, my, it is yell known, to all ex-* 
|)erienced anglers, that nothing is more dangerous than 
to give up that absolu,te command, which owjses a due 
exertion on the part of tlie £sh, .and>3rgpi.him.to thos^ 
struggles wbicli terminate in his oompletc sijbmissioa, - 

Gu ordinary occasions, a common reel is adequate to 
every intention ; it should be of a middling size, and should 
carry about 30 or 35 yards of line, capable of suspending 
a weight of 12 or 14 pounds. When we exceed such a 
size of reel, andsuch a thicknessof line, we begin to feeltheii; 
•weight, wbidi then becomes more tiresome than. usefiiL 

The reel should be put on so as to be under the rod* 
with the winch, or handle, on the right side, as,itpre> 
sents itself fairly to the iiand in tliat position. 

All who carry the reel above the rod, have to bear up iu: 

perpetu4 oppositiou to the effect of its weighty it acting as^ 

lever i^ 
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Irrer; for if a rod, having a reel on it, be left to bafanec^ 
itself, it will invariably, and '^-ith some quickness, be 
carried round, so that the reel gets underneath. Hence it 
is obviously the easiest, as it is in many respects the most 
convenient mode, to fasten the reel on f;elotv the rod. 

The multiplying reel possesses eminent superiority in 
fespect to the quickness -vrith which' it serves out, or takes 
in, youf reel -line. Of tlicse there are two sorts, viz. oiie 
with the crank, or winch, in the centre of the box ; the 
other with* it removed from tlie centre. The former is 
best, both because the multiplying powers may be consi* 
dierably increased by a double action, and because the 
handle is much less susceptible of injury j besides, it is far 
mere commodiously situated. 

Reels which fix on with springs and screws> made tcr 
sKde on the rod, and to grasp it firmly at any part wherer 
they may be required to become stationary, are very con- 
Tenient, they being so easily affixed or removed. But 
they are apt to scratch the butt, and should therefore be 
lined. I have found it best to wold the flat ring all round 
with half-twisted worsted ; which, being soft, both save^ 
the butt from being defaced, and, by its gyeat elasticity> 
easily fits to any part^ Your ring may thus be made to 
answer to almost any rod. 

In many places, those who fish fer ^«^m on, andotlier 
krge fishes, for want of a reel, nail a piece of stick, about 
five inches long, aen>ss the rod-, at about a foot above 
where the lower hand grips it. On this they wind tlie linei 
forming a figure of 8. It should, however, be understood^ 
that syich persons use very strong tackle, and miely think 
ef giving more line than happens to be out when the fish 
takes-tbe fiy. The extra length of line thus wound, is 

c 4 " more 
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sport fotlte^QiiPQieofscooaiinodallii^tteieiig^ 
line to tbe cxtenl of tbe waler. Set Fig. g, P/aieVL 

Some drhe in two tenteriioob, pointing outwards^ iit 
about a loot distance, on the butt of the rodj tKisaivweft 
vefy well for jack-JUhif/ig ; as die angler can, by Ihii^ 
aimple contrivance, always give line enongh for tliefish 
to run with the bait to his haunt. For the same reason, 
it answers well enough in dippuigi but wfaeie^e tackle 
is used near the hook, it requixes some expertness to dear 
the line off horn the tenlera^^ist enough to prevent danger. 
See Fig. Q, Plate VI. 

The fiat w heel, used in some pails of France, apptzn 
to have many advantages i but* ftont lis sizej, it obviously 
inconvenient, when coosideied as part of a* portable agn* 
paratus. It is roezely'a wheel of tuned wood, neatly cut 
out in the muddle, ao as to render it as light as circum* 
stances noay adxxut (some are noade of wicker*work on that 
account), Sxfiihf a toi ]^!i:ot to the bvtt Tbe wbeelia. 
dee|^y grooved around its circumference, like a pulley^ 
for the repdption of the line« Two tenters, pointix^ 
towards each, other, are driven into the butt, just be- 
yond the edges of the wheel, to keep it fiat in its place. 

The wheel may be of any moderate size, but rarely 
exceeds six inches in diameter, and is turned by means of 
a neat peg screwed into the wlie^^ at about two-thirds 
^stance hotix the pivot to the ^dgt. 

It is obvious, that a wheel of «bc inches diameter wiU« 
atone turn, gjopeortake in a loot mpi aa half of lino* 
which is more tb^n aqy of our brass reels, eyen when 
tbe band is nearly fuU, can do iathree ti^ms. 

The red should be qyposita to that &^, or ade, pftbo 
pd, which,!; fucoidjied. with ringa fioQi the reel up to the 
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tip* Tbt$B t^ mtetOot to ^Smet ^ IhMB ibna^ 
fing al the cufiomit^ so as to aiake it kaop dot» to the sod 
dl tfae im^ (wtasfdigr it is not allowed to bang about in % 
tooBeaumier), andtogiivetoevafjrpartadiieba&d 

Tho rfogs dioolAbe SBtbermiineKnia tfaattaeaoty, e^pe*- 
clalljroB the thi&ner parlsf far, the ciooer the line it kept,. 
lie greater are the angles it in^bes between any two coa«^ 
l|guoi]»rhigs» and cauaeqpcaAy, the mora eqnable b tho 
^end tttfou^kmt ev^^ part of the arsh deKStbed bf m 
aod when in a state of oscertioiu 

Wfaait the rings ara too disteft^ tJbqr fiequantly tear 
fiuc OK the rod snaps in tfae too kog iolantal faetweei^ 
ftbem, vhkkb tbtis obliged ta: bear aam than its duo 
t«oportiQi» of thd stress. 

Hie fbllowisg scale wiil^peiiiaps> be btmd as good as 
mj ikat can be devised. Plaee foot fiist ring at tw^ 
Sodies aad a half JB^ooft that on tliedp of the rod. Mosa 
she iadbies on moet rulers being divided into e^||lit c^iiat 
parts, iti tha sbeve distaAoe there will be twtaqr e^oal; 
q^ooes, eadlr equal to die eig^ of an intk. 

IjftorerysnoseediBg space be incraased bjrAe sdAioii 
of ope-jSfili of the neasttre (^ te preceding ifttsfval.. 

Thtts> the uppcrfliost iaterrsd bebag twenty^ightLsi; 
ene-fiM «f thai added to itarff* -will gnre tweiftf*&uc 
eightibs (t. r tioee inches) for t^ secgfai inteivaL 
' ThcR. ftr the third intanral, take twoaty-fsur elghtli$« 
and Us iMik, wUah fit asatly five-eigliths, and its QMsore-'* 
nent *mJl be abont a«Mnqr'^nhie eighths, or someddflg' 
jBoio tiban dirao ioebas and a faa!£ 

TbofoniA Interval trift be tvaMy-nhie, added to iM 
&&k, saysbi^igbths, which ^vt a toial of three lAckea 
and tfaoae-ei^hths. . . • 

; .'• 5 Ilia 
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• T&is scale will t e aboffgA, equal to Acf doe resbtance ih 
-evtry part of the rod. Observe, that the lowest jojot, ot 
jbuft, of your rod, supposing it to consist of four parts> 
each about three feet and an half long (;whid% is an ex^ 
cellent length) , will leqmre only one liiig. If it bf rpl^ced; 
very close to your reel, you may cany your line throiigl^ 
it from the under part of the reel y but in general it is best^ 
as' your. line winds xyver thp barrel of the reel, to carrji 
i£ overt the bar that is on. the sidenearest to tlie first riag); 
whereby it will run more fieely, there being less frictionk 

The rings i^ouH all be move^k, so as to lay Sat when 
not in use, except thai at iie tip, wliich should be fornjed 
ofasabslantiaLpiece of brass- wire, carried twice rovnd> 
and then lashed firmly down, one end of the wire goings 
down each side of tiie whalebone top for »bout an inch 
and an half: the part* of the wire under the \yhipl>i«g 
should he previously flattened, eidier bji a.hammer, oi? hyi 
a file, seas to lay close and neat. . i i -• . i 

Observe, that if the wiie were doubkd only onoe upow 
any round form, such a* a quill, or small pencil, it would' 
\fe nothing more .th^n a staple.^, whereas, by -eanying it ^ 
turice, il' forsas a fierfect circle, and ©n every 'side pr«T 
sents an even sur&ce : a matter of great importance, on 
account of the variqus: diiei^onft the line k subiiKct to. tahi^' 
after passing through the ring, ■ ^ 

1^ unfitness c^ all barrel-reels fi>t pachi^ and th# 
total impossibility of including one in a ppcket-book^ 
.caused me to turn my mind to considering, how £ff some 
expedient might be hitupon^ answering in a mor^ QQm« 
pen^k)us mima^, without losing Mghtof the inatn object 

The fixture of a cross stick oa the butt» or .of tenter^ 
boob into it^ thougjtk obriously f impk^ w^ inacjwi^ 

siUft 
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aiUie on sereral accounts. However^ tfie principle oTdiir 
fbrmer gave me the hbt^. and led to my first inventka 
fFig. 10> Plate I,), wh2Ghcon«stsmerd[7..ofafbt plat* 
of brass, cut into t^e form thtte described. 

The line winds round the centre part between the four 
points a, b, c, d, where the plate may be lem than^ a 
quarter of an inch in tiiickness ; but it grows gndinU|e 
thicker as it approaches the ring» which nu^ be half an incbf 
ill breadth : the circle should' be equal> to thft part of the 
rod you would apply it to, making allowance 6x tha wold? 
log, which is puton the ring, to prevent its chafing the rod. 

The length- (k d bieadthwise) of such a reeU maf b9 
^ree inches and an half at the broadest part, and about 
an inch, and three quarters firoaoi the upper edge of th4 
Bug to the top. ,: 

The increase of thieknesa to\i'ard& the ring will not ba 
objectionable, when we consider that the line will give.thci 
otlier, or flatter part of the reel> at least an^equal diameter, v : 

I have since improved upon this xeel, by. aanaing it' to 
moye on a pivot rising from the ring» whith is thus.inde-% 
pendent of the whirl $ tlie pivot, or spindle« goes thioogl^ 
the bottom.and top of the 6:ame, and is rivetted -, M eadv 
upper corner o£ the whirl is a stud, cased, witfi a move* 
able cylinder moving round the stud, which sarves as a^ 
hancSe, or winch, wherewkh: to, ttirn the whirl whe%. 
winding up.' Sec Fig^ U', Plait L i 

It is worthy of renaarkin thia place,, that the flpumti^ 
tf line given or secerned by a barr^l-reelg-h vtacy itaeqnal^ 
When the barrel is nearly fiiU, it ia at ill greatest poweCi 
•f augmefltadon or of diminution 3 but as it gradually . 
empties, it keeps losing in -piopoctioo, iUl it aoarcdl^ 
winds, 01 si^ppliea any eficieut.q^^mi^ of line. 

c6 im^ 
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vrbick dnnot, maajoottankr dttierreGerre or fomkb 
lev thnidovill&thelengtii of itsownwkith, thoc^ it oer* 
tainty augments m po vn as Hbc line aocnmtilateft opcrn itr 

- Tht vaxik6ijfixx witbcnit doubt reoaedies tbe-iiiooiiveni- 
«nee alluded to, so far as lelafes to^ bringing in a lurgm 
ffjgAaaaf Hoei buitlie defect in the prirndpU remaitiB- 
Ibe asme; it btkig olmofus, that a vevdttdon routid the^ 
^oie ga»f cannot draw in near so mueh as a zev<dadoD< 
f^oad liie bflnd^ when aeariy filled witbliae. 

. This evil Is iacui&bb in an^r banel-red, lliat may be 
faObted, by oMiking sndi a seel as may fte citable of 
^nCfedrng the line up much fittttovtAan the nul^yiBgwieer 
agwiatMei^'whieh, however, dees semeliiiag, because 
It gives nearly duee tains of the barrel: 6r eoe of ther 
'sAlch^ the tooth-wheel tuined by llie latter bavingr 
twtacy*ei^ teeth, mdieteas the berrel-whcsl which it 
actft^Mf hat but tesv See Bg. i, PlaH XI. . 

Use q^aeeaQawedf^nrAe machinery in the case, atthe^ 
codof suBul^^fiBg-rcet itcapa^ of being put to better 
ynpeiCf tal evdn if lather more than the gtaceonUnaiily 
given werarxuqiiiBtlev it would notbeof any moment. 

- Nor is there wy leasouBble ob^ctioB» in my mipd, 
jigsuBst^the force ttat mi^ be rMpaiaite to turn more com^. 
|iieali4 maehiaciy;: for the pewur of a man oversut^a^ 
irifliBg tesistante as w^ldd ttaot be oeated, is by no 
IDeaof worthy ^ c^dtodatkn, «9emBy when, m in my 
ptas, the wineb is beuosl^ telo tlie middkr m» aa t» 
lOorw the-ouuk smaterdepdk 

imilt»lier, ly ,rt** aie barttlis tonie^ 

kading. 
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leidmg ^vficji A, fan hraotjr-c^ht "tatfap adtf fbe nudi 
eounter-wbeel B, haa but nine ; comequent^, the bttcf 
will be carried roond dbee tnml^ ok tarn of A^wJacb 
» i»ed to the winch : the cxtia^. er twentf -ei|^ tootf^ 
cm the lea^Bng wheel, b added mendy ti> pveveat the 
teeth of die two wheeb fiom alwiQrt fidlii^ kto the mmm 
places in their lerolutions, whkh would in time creaie 
§sAst movement, as is known to all mill-wiight^ 

Now, the cDUBtei-wheel H^, is fb^ed on the same aqoaie 
arbor with C, another wheel with twenty^eigfat teeth > 
whichr bemg ctrried round with C« turns the small 
wheel D, having only nine teeth, maki^ig it fevohre three 
times for every turn taken by C. 

The wheel T> is &ted on the square eai ef the ban^ 
^nd consequently winds the line ; whkh, m the wheeb 
A and D move the 'same way, most i(4nd hi the same 
direction as the winch moves, 1. e. with ikt warn wfaes 
taking in, and i^gainst it when runttiiig etfl 
' The wheel A beipg £xed to ^tut wiach, is sqpyorted 
exteriorly by the end-platie; but, at die dher aide, is Jiffl 
in its prc^r ^tnation by means of a godgeeiu meving Itst 
a round socket made in the centre of (he Utde whepi' D,. 
«»:, rather, in the centie of the banel-axis. 
^ Aa both A and D move the same wiqf, there h^^km 
friction within the socket above described, than wouM be 
the case were they to tum oppositely. Thi» vedncet th*^ 
inction fitMEn ten to eight, t.e* cue-fiith. Fm the sah# 
^f strength, thou^ the large wheds maj be of Krass, Urn 
small ones slKMdd be of sleel. ^ 

With regard to the tutckei and ipnng^ used hi the 

^ ordinary multiplier, it will be mmecessaqr in my am* 

pound multipiUry becavie the work wi& steady itseV 

niffiei* 
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iufficioid/to pceveDft iSm vrmch fiom flyuig roiXEht 
wkfaout controul* 

I trust, that all wlio aie in any degree conversant witb 
rmtfiematica, or who underBtaRd the ordinary machinery 
of clock-work (of which lliift is » branch), will at once 
decide on the superiori^ of my' invention, both on ac-« 
count of its increased. actioQi and the motion being 
brought fiionitlie side iotn the centre. 

Of the Rod, and Reel- Line. 

Although WG see very large fishes taken fi-equently, by 
means of such wands as do not threaten much destruction 
among the inhabitants of the water, yet, next to tlie line,; 
the rod is aa obj^t of particular consideration. It is truly 
surprising to see many, who rate themselves among the first 
order of .apglen» neglect ihe, due appropriation of this, 
part of <4heir apparatus, not only to their, lines, but to th& 
mode of fishing, and to the extent o£ the stream, &c. , 
Thus we sotnetunes see a JLy-line thrown firom a stiff 
Tod, perhaps a ponderous madune of l6 or 17 feet v\ 
length, adequate to the strongest salmon, when probably 
nothing' but a few dace, or gudgeons, are .to be found I. 
Yet the line attached to such a rod, is often found to ter-; 
minate In a single hair, which, is a matter of great pride 
apQong a certain class of anglers ! 
. The distinction between a boiiom-xcd and a Jjj/.rod isy 
npmin^y^ known to all 3 but many use them very indis- 
criminately. £ach, however, is applicable only to that 
noiode of angling from which it derives its designation. 

The toUom-rod never can cast a fiy-line-weU, that is, 
to. any intended spot with ease, and with such lightness^ 
that evea the angkrhimselfii who knows his exact intenr^ 

tion. 
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tzdn is poM adocsixty, can searcelj perdewe bis ij afl^ltir 
upoatheflurfice. 

On fh£ other hand, the^jf-rodis so extiemdy elastic 
(being §oiweA sor, that, when lashed like a carman's whipi 
the tip will neaiij swing roimd to^ the butt), that it can 
scarcely drop a lisd into the water •steadily » and ottinot 
possiidy strike smart and true« as a good hoitonh-rod doesw 

I have heard much of- making rods by the aid of com^ 
mbn oQuntry cazpentersji and have had several so manu- 
&ct33xed|. bufe, though I certainly did once possess^a >Zy« 
icd escpiisitsely true» and. Indeed, all that could be wished 
for, yet it was one of about seven or eight sa obtained.> 
dH the residue were very, vcjybad! 

My rods.were neither od» thing nor the other, and had 
a £ui claim to the ludicrous title of *' Captain^lieuienani,** 
given by butchers, tacaltFea when they are too old for veal,, 
and too young for beef! 

None of the rods in qnestipn eost me less than £ve 
shillings in money to the carpenter, for his wood and hid 
trouble. Then I had to purchase and ta apply the rings^ 
with their staples ; to weld, and ta varnish, and to pay fos 
brass sockets, Ae spad> feiapoU, screws, &c. &c. before 
my rod was eomfdete ; so that on the whole, not one rod 
eost me less than ten oar eleven shillings. 

Now, as I could purchase an excellent Jly-xoSi for six<» 
teen, with brass sockets (which, never swell so as to bQ 
difficult to separate, nor wear so as to become loose)^ { 
i^d not much season to boast of my managemen^in em* 
ploying a^ village ariist. 

A boUom-rod should be about fourteen feet in lengthy 
divided ii^ four eqnal pieces, joined by hr9»&aph, and 
vUh harass sockets^ as dbove stated. . 

TVm 



tto leogdk wm not driter the ro^'ftbdiBgl^U^^ 
kckofacoach-seat Bat there are odier lodb auide omco: 
compact, bang in joiati, each aibout t«ro tel la katgth, 
thm fbnnmg a thick fihoit buttdfe,^ich Oft ocMlo^ 
extremely eomrwiient, eflpecialfy fer ^K^jang ia a bos. 

Hie ocdioury top t>£ a ^o/^om-rod ahoiild be noodmteljr 
mppk, and atrong enough to bear a ireig^it of nearly 
tiuee pounds, appended to the hook. B\it there sbowild be^ 
besides, a spare top, of about two«thlfds the ]aigth of that 
described, which bekig intended for iPBltmg fbt txa^U 
jacks, kc. must be firm, aikl not i^esy pliant; it should 
bear a weight of four pounds. 

In dipping and trelling, yoa wilt oecasioBa% find tb» 
wire loop at the top of youf rod rather wieaki nanyuse- 
a metal fonrit, whkh, bein^ tnade very; light, fitsoa to m 
^are top^j<Mfit, very short and stiff f it is xivetted on, so aa 
to remain firm. On its dp, a small metal plat» is set oss 
at right angles, playing round the tip as on a pivot, or, if 
|oa please, fixed hasd down. This plate projects to tfa» 
side about half an uich, and is perforated to the size of a 
small pea, serving as a fixed ring, and being very subs&ntial. 

The 3d Bg. in Plntt Ih wilt^ give a fkll idea of thia 
Idnd of tip. I issed one for several years, and found it 
answer every purpose ) besides that, it «ut and chimed mjp 
iiae far less than the wire tip. On the other hand, it ia^ 
sather more likely to get a turn of the line round it, there- 
fore requires some ad^tional caution in its use. 

Such a rod wiQ seldom M to strike true, and to bear 
guy £th that may be hooked, provided it be kept straight^ 
Md that the rest of the tackle be appropriately strong. 
. It is necessary tp p^t out in this phu^, that a loA 
^ ^M always be put into. the jmv^ hag after lue^ 
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find be laid hc^flODtally on three hooks, nails, &:c. oros 
a shelf, or be bung up. 

Nothing hurts a rod more than leavmg the joints dl 
separate and loose, or setting them i^ in a corner. Their 
own iveight Mrill cause them to swag, and so change 
them, that when .the rod is pal together, it will he Groofced 
in every jcnnt : such wQl never strike true ! 

Some rods sure kept together, when laid by, with thre# 
or four leather bands. When this is done, care should ho 
taken> before the bands are slipped on from the onall eod, 
to turn all the line- rings inwards, else they will obstruct 
the bands, and perhaps be themselves torn away* 

A ^y*rod is intended solely for throwing oat a fine 
Koe^wiih one or more artificial ^tei at its end ^ wlaklfae 
toHom'-wd is exdnsivdy a p prop ria ted to fisliipg nHdk « 
float, or fof trotUvgt nmng, kc of which propcrnolic* 
vfll be taken hereafter. 

The peculiar delkacy reqoued lo throw oot a fia^ s^ 
that the files, if there be more than one upon it, sllmdd 
faQ into the water without appearing to disturb its suriKre, 
and which can only be acqu^ied by patient practice* 
evinces how accurately every part of the rod used far this 
purpose ought to be tapcied, so that no one of its joints, 
or parts, should, by its d isp r o por^oaate strength or weak- 
ness, afiect the action of the m-hde, and cause it either 
to throw with too much violeoce, or so feeUy as to de« 
mand additional exertkn, whasehy preosian and dd»* 
cacy are generally otwer-ruled ! ^ 

Flif-rods are mudi smaller, in aS respects, thae grxnmd* 
rods. As they are used with one hand^ lightness is of the 
utmost inaportance. With regard to the manner of 
tbrowii^ the linesi it is best to sesei^Tthat foritspropet 
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ff^cc, \iz.vaideT the hedd of Jlif-Jishing'y a copious shft* 
ject, if detailed in that ample manner some authors are 
|MDtial to, but -which I shall endeavour to bring into as 
iniall a compass as due explanation may admit. 

The lowest joint of • rod should be sufficiently hea\^ 
to forma comfortaHe balance in the hand, when held at the 
usual length from the butt. For this it h not vcrj' easy 
to establish any particular rule -, but tliere is the less occa- 
iioD for so doing, when we consider that each person Jias^ 
for the most part, recourse to nearly llie same position, and 
that a very trifling remove of the hand will establish the 
equipoise : or, as hereafter she^^•n, the butt may be leaded. 

The common practice of hollowing out tlie inside of tlic 
lowest joints is not admissible in light brittle wood j though 
ID the heavier kinds it may be allowed, for the convenience 
of canying a very short, stiff top, applicable to jaek-fislnagi. 
&c. where the waters are foul, or the fish run very larger 
in dther of which cases^ an ordinary top might be endan-^ 
gered* 

This v^sute top i& kept in by abrass screw, with a large 
projecting head« which should always be put in when the 
spud is not id use. 

The joints of a rod should be marked in some manner^ 
either, by dots bored' into the wood, or by notches filed 
in the ferrils, serving to shew when the whole are in a 
proper direction y sa that the rings through which the 
rcel-linc passes may always be straight, without which 
precaution, the line could not run fieely; and would, 
besides, be subjected to much friction 

The spud at the bottom of the rod iJ, in the absence of 
more proper implements, a very passable make^shijt fop 
diggmg. up worms, a,c., b«t it should not be roughly 
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"ttstdy else the angler wiil lose the ccmvenienee it afforrf^ 
of fixing his rod in banks^ &c. so as to ease hit hand, of 
to allow his attending to other tackle. t 

The RKEL-LJNE ought.to be very strong, yet n6t sf 
thick as to encumber the reel, or to be clumsy and heavy, 
after passing the tip^ when^ if not very compact^ it will 
be subject to much agitation from the wind ^ and^ if weti 
will {H-ove extremely unpleasant^ more especially when| 
in f)y-fisliing^ much of it should be lei off fh>m the vggL^ 

Silk certainly makes a good line, that is, when twilled> 
as in bobbins. Raw silk is also remarkably strongs an(\ 
in my opinion^ more so than when divested, by dressing, 
of its natural harsliness, which being occasioned by 19 
resinous coat on every fibre of the material, seems to 
render it less penetraUe to the water, whereby it If 
^bable the line is better preserved* 

The pleasantest line to throw, especially to any drs* 
tance, is that made of hair, it being extremely light, and 
far more elastic than silk. It is not, however, quite sa 
strong^ even when new, and is much more liable to perislu 
If wound wet, without the precaution of leaving it to dry 
in tlie -air, in a very few days it will get a kind of mildew^ 
which is e sure indicatloa of approaching rottenness^ 

Jiis far better to leave your line ott, even during a 
heavy shower of sain, than to wind it while wet upoa 
your reel; it will soon diy in the air, or in any mode* 
rately warm place : but be careful never to put a hair line 
to diy near a fire ; £01 though it may not be scorched, it 
will dry unequally, and cause some of the hairs to con- 
tract, whereby the stress wijl he unequally borne, and, 
Gonsequcntly, the strci^th dimipished: further, a saaiie4 
lin^ never rims >\eU tferough the rings on the- rod. ^ 
'• ' I havo 
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I ksve alw&js made a role cf fixing m^ n)d upright, 
widioat the house, and of allowing as much Itne to hatij^ 
ftom my rod as would float in the wind^ or that coal<3 
ke iieely exposed to the zit, without the danger of being 
entangled by persons walking about, &c. 

Whatever may be the material that composes the line, 
it should be woven, and taper, so as to be light in action; 
snd of due strength. The smaUer its diameter may be, 
tfie more pleasant it will prove, both to carry and to 
use : a smaller reel will be requued, mid the whole ap- 
paratus win be more compact. 

The line should be fastened to the reel, by passing it 
through the bole in the axle, and making a drawing loop 

with the end, over that part which has not passed throogb 
the hole. This will sit quite dose, and cannot be fbreed 
by aay exertion on the port of the fish^ when the who!^ 
Jine may be run out. A knot mi^ slip through the 
hoiMf or give way at its neck. 

qf the Bndhss, Hidden, or limsKf^Kswt 

*Vhi& hidden knot, which is ao necessary to be knowft 
to all anglen, is vesy easy to make, and is the only one 
fit for the finishing of whippings, woldings, hcc. It it 
done thus : when you come within about three or four 
laps otyowt whipping's terminatiesi, turn beck the point 
of your silk over what laps you have made, holding it 
down wteh your thumb ; pass die silk round as you w^ 
going on with it before ; taking care, however, always 
to keep the bop, or Hght (made by the ends being turned 
back), perfectly fiee from twists. When you have gono 
sound as fo as you intended, poll the end that was 
tmod bidk, «ndlH viU dmwall the loops^ or slack part 
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•f-the sUk* under the several laps made tince it was tuinei 
back, aod become a veiy secure finishing. 

Bot where you wliip ia the middle of anjr long sticky 
Ice. ao that your loop cannot be kept dear, by passing 
tcfmd its^od, as the fbregcung directions suppose to be 
practicable, yonx may, instead of passing the end back* 
lay a large needle, ora bodkin suitable to the tiuckness of 
your «]k, ice. dose to the rod, &c. and lap it in, not very 
^£^7» ^ three or four turns. When your whipping 
has reached as & as you intended, pass the silk thnmgh 
theeye of the needle, and draw it under the ^is which 
you had made over die needle $ you must, however, 
afterwards draw every h^ close in its turn, before yoo 
puU the end Ugbt. Sec Ftg. 5, Plate V. 

Of the Landing' Net, and of landing Fuk» 

* This, in many situations, is next to indispensaUe } 
since it most often happen, that large fishes are' caught 
by means of aich slender tackle, as could not possibly be 
trusted to lift them out of the water. 

But, even if the line were tolerably strong, itwoold 
be highly improper to pot it to aiQr great strain on such 
anoocasicmi for though the line itself might not ump 
short, nor the rod be injured, yet the hook, might pos* 
sibly draw off, and thus liberate the fiA; add tothis^ 
diat the hold might give way. 

The whole of these inoonvemenees are obviated, by 
means of a rooderate^sized net, fixed to a metal, or a 
whalebone firame, aikl furnished with a pde about five 
&et hmg, 80 as to enable the angler^ while he keeps the 
fish in play with the rod in his right hand, to slip the 
fiame obtoaely under the fiah'a hcadL fffMsirtf the 
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tack in vMch. he is then guided on the sor&ce of tiic 
water. / 

« The fore part of the fish being thus entered, the net 
is briskly drawn for^^rd, so as to receive the whole, or 
^s much as it can contain, of the fishV length ; when 
the frame being dexteronsly turned up to an horizontal 
positron, and being at the same time lifted dear out of 
the -water, tlie prize may be landed in security, without 
incurring the smallest risk to any part of the tackle. 

Observe, that when once a large fish, far beyond 
vrbat can be contained in the net, is so far receK'cd into ^ 
it as to overweigh the part which is left out, no apjMie- 
liension need be entertained of its es<^pe ; for the pre- 
ponderancy of the head and shoulders, added to the check 
occasioned by the pliancy of the net, wiH completely 
prevent any effectual spring. 

' Above all tilings, wliether a fish be landed -^-itli or 
without a net, be careful never to touch your line ; let 
it always be free, and fiever entangled in any thing, eitlier 
in or out of tlie water, that can possibly be avoided. 
When you have not a net, and that the bank may' be so 
steep, as to prevent your reaching him in a proper man- 
ner with your hand, many methods may be adopted. 

I have sometimes got a boy to aidme with his hat^ but the 
best mode I ever practised was, that of passing a wire snare 
<such as is used for jack, and large eels, and which is dc- 
scribed in treating of the former) over my line, and lower- 
ing It down vmtil 1 could get it over thefislVshead^ when, 
drawing the cord tight, I have tims lifted fish of eight 
and ten pounds u^ight safely to the top of the bank,^^;^ 
places where no landing^.et could have been used. - 

Landtn^^neu should ne^^er screw en to Oie end of a 
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ipoie, for such are alwaysr getting oul^ of order : the tnova 
they are used, the more will the screw become loose» 
and be the source of much incoaventence ; and if tlw 
frame be not often taken off, the water will rust the 
screws and fix them. I alv^'ays use either a fixed frame, 
or any occasional pole I can pick, and to which it i$ 
lashed by means of the ends being left like parallel straps 
for that purpose^ or I use a neat little net and fiame, 
made with a hinge in the middle, and fixing, by means 
of springs, into a plug about six inches long, in the same 
aianner as bits are fitted into whimbles. 

The pkig is brass mounted, and is made taper, so as 
to fit for about four inches into the top of my rod-butt. 
Hence, when a fish is completely exhausted, I slip off 
my lower joint, and fixing in the plug, am provided 
with a capital landing-net. 

When the borders of the water admit of large fish 
being landed without the help of a net, it is proper to 
exhaust the fish so completely, as to occasion his laying 
on his side, and to allow you to di'aw him gentiy towards 
the shore 5 where, taking advantage of some gradually 
shelving part, if possible clear of weeds, or some little 
ialet not deep enough i» fioat htm, you may slide him 
along until you find he cannot fiap about with his tail^ 
in such manner as to strike at your line, which many"' 
kinds of fish will do, in a very forcible and artful manner. 
Keep your rod rather tight in your right hand, and with 
your left finger and thumb, either take hold of the fish 
At .the eyes very firmly, or, if not too large to grasp, yod 
may itake him up, by a firm gripe, close behind the gills^ 
I have occasionally taken very large fish out, by watch^ 
ing /or their opening their gills^ Wben^ quickly inserting 
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flsf Ave finest tfaejr were perfecUy seoteod. Th6s9 
who ang^ ftr talwwn, and other sucb laqp fiih^ frcP 
quenlijr nae what is called 

which is a piece of good pole^ properlj aah or yew, 
aboat fbre feet long, at one end of which isa ferrol with 
a female screw* to itcdve the oiale screw of a strong* 
weB-lempered> steel hook^ as rcpreseoted in Rg. 4, 

PlaUll. ' 

The fish* being brought under otmmand* is drawn 
witUn reach of the pole* when the hook being passed 
under iu belly* having the point of the bend npperaio8t» 
vitha smart pidl the hodc penetrates on the fish's oppo- 
site side* and may thus be liAed cut of the water. Some 
gqff-hooks are made plain, like the books in common use 
among botchers, and which are fixed np fi)r the purpose 
nf hanging meat: others are made with barbs* and are 
smich like shark^hooks* with a screw at the bott^ as 
above described. 

Gqfi are* bov^ever, dangerous* and I have heard of 
acc id ents occasioned fay thetn. I formerly used one* but 
did not find it answer so weDasa net; unless widi very 
large jncis^ and such like, when» no doubt* they axe 
«iore certain and eitisctual than a landiiqr.iiet. 

Jibe CUwnng^Bing. 

TVs Is aia^of \nm, or occa si ona B y of iron* and is 
aaed when your line is fi»l amongweeds, he. fi)r th# 
pofpofleafpiaiiQg ^ ihe impediment* if possiUe; or, 
when that cannot be done, of breaking your fine as near 

lothehooktiyoaottcficct The Wpariv-n*^ ■ «•. 
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fSiiDg more t£an % strong hoop^ faavinj ah eje on <soe 
side to fasten 4 cord^ bj which the whde Btress is borne* 
The side of^ostle ta the eve should be considerably the 
heaviest^ to make it keep as low down' as the ,ini«> 
pediment may admit. The cord ought to be veiy hard, 
^eli-made windew-line^ of the smallest size i but may 
be of whip-cord, if your apparatus be required to lay com- 
pact. About £ve or six yards will prove a sufEcient length. 

When your hook is entangled, slip the ring over the 
butt of your rod, and let it go down your line, so as> if 
pgssiblcj to hitch upon whatever the hook is fast to ; 
then draw tight the cord, and if you cannot lift the in- 
cumbrance out, pull till you can tear away the part that 
detained your hook. As before observed, when this is im- 
practicable, your attention must be devoted to saving aU 
you can of your line, compounding for the loss of your 
hook. 

In managing this, however, some little skill b need- 
fa\. Your line should, if possible, be kept at least at right 
an^es with the (Erection of the cord, so as to give ths 
advantage of keeping the clearing-ring down close to the 
impediment ^ and if the line can be so directed as to give 
an obtuse aiigle (see Fig. 7, Plate II.), it v^ill afford a 
greater certainty of success. 

Observing that very often my hook got into such a 
situation as rendered a clearing^ring, such as is generally 
made, of no use ; or, at least, that I was, pine times in 
ten, compelled to resign my hook, where it could have 
been saved by A proper instrument, particularly in cases 
where fishes had run among weeds, &c. and torn the 
hook through their lips, I had several rings made, and 
found that one^ according to Fig, 5, Plate II. ^ was, for 
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sudi purposes, the best; it rardyfiilet td extricate me' 
from'difficultj. The onij objection to it is, that it oaght ' 
to be at least four inches <Bameter within the'<nrcle> and 
that tlie claws should be of ^ch a length a^ to be effec- 
tual aids. Hence this kind of clearing^ring (I call it * 
a ring-grapple) is rather cumbrous ; but no clearing-ring ' 
should be so small as not to pass over your reel. 

.There is, however, another important aid on such 
occasions, and especially where the hook is entangled 
among boughs within a short distance, though not ac- 
cessible to the hand, which every angler should possess, 
viz. 

Every comple'te rod, from the hands of a regular ' 
maker, has at its butt a brass ferrol, in which is a round- 
headed screw tliat, when removed, is substituted by a 
spud of about six inches long, intended to fix the rod 
to the grovmd, in such direction as the angler may find 
convenient. 

Besides this^ tliere ought to be a lutl-kook of tlic ' 
fomi laid down in Fig, 6, Plate II. ; its length need not 
be more than f6ur inches, exclusive of the screw ; but it 
should be kept very sharp, both at its end, which is of 
a chisel fcHrm, and in the bend of the hook. 

We sometimes are entangled by branches that can- 
not be cut away by the hook, which, on account of tlie 
weakness, or bf the direction, of the impediment, slips 
offi When this happens, the chisel end should be ap- 
plied undemeatli, so as to cut from the hand, and 
thus liberate tlie hook and tlie whole twig together. The ' 
experienced angler wiU readily understand the situations 
to which thi chisel and hook are severally appUcaWe. 

WhUe 



While this iiatruffieot ig affixed^ the hiitt Joiiilt iiitist 
be taken ofi; and be used separatetjr, theiine bdi%fcept 
as ti^ sa the situation lii^y deihaxM 1^ the midue of 
the rod. It is also a good plaa» to have one of the nme 
fmtn attached to a taper plug^ made to fit into both ibc 
first and the second joints of your rod. This is more 
manageable ; but^ unless ^ell fixed« there b some dan<« 
ger of the^lug being drawn forth^ and eventually lost« 
when the kovk is used. 

The Dlsgorgrr, 

' This is an extn»mely useful implement for liberating 
the hook, wheii your bait has been swaHowed by a fish. 
Jacks, perch, and eels, and sonaetihies trouts, when 
hungry, are very apt to get you into this difficulty. 

It is true, that by means of a good stout knife, well 
sharpened, you may cut down through the junction of 
the jaw bones, and thus lay open the whole ; but such 
an operation is not in itself very delicate, and creates, 
besides, so much filth, as spoils every thing with which 
it comes in contact. 

Disgorgers are of various shapes | the most simple, 
however, is that made on rather a l<)ng flat stem of 
steel, not imlike the shppe of the handle of a spoon, and 
having at the end, which is pointed, and ought to be 
very sharp, an anglp, made also very sharp, both within 
and wiuiout; so that wben the instrument is pushed 
past the place where your hook is fast, it may, in drawing 
up again, divide tiiat part, and (X>n8equently allow your 
hook liberty to coihe forth, without straining your line, 
which, during thiA operation, should be kept pver to the 
opposite side of tj^ fish*s mouth. 

p2 a sketch 
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A sketch of this disgoqpcr^ which need not be more 
than six inches In lengthy and ought to have a smaH 
sheath, <:{|'*86abbard> to prevent accidents, is given in 
Fig. I, Plate ill. 

The MinnotV'Net. 

This is made with a very fine mesh, such as a min« 
now c^not escape through^ and is stretched by means 
of an ii-on wire, about the thickness of a large goose- 
quill, to either a square or circular form, about three feet 
in diameter. Four cords, of equal- length, are attached 
to the rim at equal distances, and^ meet at about three, 
feet perpendicular distance over the centre. 

The net is lowered down into the water by means of a 
light tough pole, about six feet long 5 as the iron rim will 
gink it to the bottom, so soon as the minnows, &c. are 
perceived to be over the net, the pole is raised very 
quickly, and with it the net ; whereby, if the matter 
be well managed, and the water not above a foot deep, 
abundance of small fish, such as gudgeons, miller* s^ 
thumhs, sticklebacks, minnows, pinks, will be easily taken. 

The best may be selected for the table 5 and such as 
are suitable for live or dead baits may be reserved, by 
putdng them into 

The Minnow-Kettle, 

which is a tin pot, with a lid and swing handltf, the 
former pierced with many small holes, to give air to such 
fish as may be in the water contained in the pot, and 
which should be frequently changed. 

I have found it best to have a strainer in my minnow^ 
kettle, much the same as vafish-loilers 5 so that without 
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putting mjliand into the water, I can draw the whole 
up to the surface, and there select such as may appear 
bcft suited to the occasion. 

The strainer ought to have;bQt little space UA tfround 
itj and should almost fit the interior of the kettle, so 
that no fish may be jammed in the lifting. One handle* 
made of bent t'm, in the middle, is better than two at the 
ends^ as it le^es one hand at liberty. 

Of Biuts. 

We now come to an important and an extensive 
subject^ requiring the especial notice of the angler, since 
his sport must greatly depend on the excellence of the 
lure hd holds out to the fishes. It is necessary, for the 
sake of perspicuity, to divide this topic into two distinct 
heads, viz. bottom-baits, and trollivo-baits ; re* 
serving all that relates to fiy-flshing for that particular 
branch, which must be treated of separately. 

Bottom-Bait— 'Includes whatever is osed in angling 
for such fish as either feed at the bottom, or that are not 
to be taken by any but what may be called sHU^angling, 
in contradistinction to roving, and trolling, both of which 
tequire the bait to be kept in perpetual motion. 

The several kinds of bottom-baii are as fi^Uow : 

Salmon's Roe.— This should be parboiled, so as not 
entirely to divest the grains of their redness *, one or two 
grains being put, as a finish, on the point of the hook, are 
Tory enticing to many fishes ; and, as it attracts them 
to the desired part, generally, under good managementi 
proves what is called '' a very kiiling bait*' 

P3 To 



To pieseryc rpf jbr winter fishings after parboiling, 
ikq^ it in a stroog brixie for a day or two ; then take it 
mUj and shaking ofF ttit drippings^ lay it tliinly among 
hytis of clean soft wool alternately^ and tie down the 
mouth of the jar^- or vesfiel> with a bladder. Keep it ia 
9 moderately cool place. , 

If yoQ obserye it gettingatnouldy^ or tainted, scald it in 
boiling water for a nqinute^i or Jess, and place it again^ as 
before, in alternate layers with clean wool. Many fishes 
will take this bait wdl, when it covers the hook, though 
tbcy will not touch any other Mnd. 

PAST£«-^This should be made to imitate saImon*s roe^ 
lor which it is sometimes a tolerable substitute, when 
fishing far raaeh in particular. Knead your flour ami 
water well together, then wash it in a large quantity of 
water, such as a pailful, working it well in a mass with* 
oat dividing it, until all the £ne parts of the flour are 
completely washed away: this may be known' by its 
ceasing to whiten, the water. 

What refx]^ns will be the pure gluien of the wheats 
and so viscoiis ^ to resemble bird-lime. Take a little 
Vermillion in fine powder; and rub the whole well to- 
gether on a sl^b with a muller, if such 9 coavenienee be 
at hand, otherwise with a spatuki or broad fiat knife^ 
on a plate, until they be thoroughly incorporated. Ob« 
serve, that a very little Vermillion, say about the size of 
9 large marrow-fat pea, will give a proper colour to 
a tea-cupful of the gluten. 

This paste will not be affected by the water, and may. 
be preserved fi>r a considerable time (many weeks), if 
kept itximersed ifi cpld water. If left i^xpo&ed to the 
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tiir, it dries r^dly. When taken out for use, it .should be 
put into a wet rag, and may be kept in your wQrm-iag^ 
A« to alt other pastes made with oils^ essences, &c. 
they are useless ; and the recipes Ukt oaakm^them.iire 
.mere catchpennies, inserted in various niean publications 
to swell the volume, and to give that air of my&tery^ and 
€f science, which mislead, and occasion disapp<Hntmeut. 

Gbeavbs — ^Are the refuse of the iat used by tallow- 
chandlers, and consist of the fibrous fleshy parts, inter* 
mixed with the suet furnished ihesm by the butchers, icc^ 
These, after the melted tallow has been pressed from 
them, become heavy masses, extensive in proportion to 
the sizes of the presses used> and about two inches iu 
thickness, 

i Qr^ttves are sold for fte<^ng dogs, especially on ship* 
board, for which purpose they answer admirably. They 
acquire a strong rank smell, and considerable hardness, 
such, indeed, as to rpquire a good stroke of the hatchet 
to break them i]^ 

To bring these into use^ soak the pieces well m cpld 
water until perfectly pliant, and that the whiter parts b(» 
somewhat bleached i then take them out, and keep dry 
^r use ; if wrapped in green leaves, to keep out fliesj 
kc. so mu^.the better; else th^wiU soon getfly-A 
blown. 

Tlus bait is used chiefly for larhels, eels, and other 
g^und flshj which are very fond of it; indeedy I have 
seen great numbers of veiy flne trcr^s caught therewith^ 
in holes where iwri^ls abottnded> and for whidi the bak. 
was intended. 

, Obsen^jnottosoaktiiare|r<ot^tIlfnwiUamwerib^^ 
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about a week, or ten ^ajs, it being apt to become very 
ofienstve after being softened.' 

The best mode of patihag gnaves on Is, first to cut it 
into smaSl fimsev, about half an inch square ; let them be 
loosely run upon your faook^ in the same manner that 
papers are slipt on to a wire file, until the whole is com- 
pletely covered ; ob0enringtoputontheworst[»ece8first« 
so that they may occupy the shank, while the prime and 
whitest pieces may be on the point and in the bfhd. 

I'his prevents fishes from dragging your hook about, 
an^ from nibbling your bait off, and in the end will prove 
least troublesome. See Fig. 5, Plate VI. 

Chickeits* Guts,— Or those of any poultry, used 
fresh, afe excellent for tels, and sometimes prove accept- 
abk to Larheb : Jacks may be taktui with them, if used 
ks directed when treating of tha fish. 

Cadrates, or Caddies.— Tliese are very fine baita 
J or almost every kind of fish. The angler must have seen 
in shallow places, chiefly on stony or slimy bottoms, 
thort pieces of stick, or of straw, &c. which, if observed 
attentively, will all appear to be animated. Generally, 
they consist of a short piece of $traw, coated over with a 
brown crust, and fixed' to a small piece of twig. Within 
the tube of straw is a maggot, of a dun colour, with a 
dark head, which it protrudes from under its little dwel- 
ling, and, by means of four short stiff legs, fixed clos* 
under its neck, is enabled 'to crawl about the bottom, 
carrying, like the snail, Its house on its back. 

Where the water is too deep to reach the caddies with*^ 
tha hand, recoune ihould be had to a tin basting-ladle, 

which 
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which will scoop tliem out admirably, allowing the water 
to strain through the holes in its half cover. 

In some places, caddies are prodigiously numerous, 
often covering the bottoms of the shallows^ either in 
pools, or at the edges of greater waters, and clinging to 
growing or dead rushes, reeds, twigs, &c. 

Although they may be used quite fresh, it is npt, how- 
ever, advisable to employ them until they may have 
been kept about ten days, or even a fi:)rtnight, in an old 
worsted stocking, or in a woollen bag, which should b^ 
dipt daily, once or twice, into water. At the expiration 
of such a period, tlie generality of the caddies will have 
quitted llieir tubes, and have become tough, having 
changed also to a rich yellow colour, in which state they 
are a very alluring bait If kept too long, tlicy all turn, 
to various kinds of water-flies. 

In applying this bait, the point of the Hook should 
enter close under the head of the cadbate, and be brought 
out at its other end. When a very small hook is used, 
one caddy may answer j but, in general, two will. be 
found best) it being indispensably necessary to cover- 
cveiy part of the hook. In the latter case, the first caddt^ 
should be carried round, so as to conceal all the shaak,, 
while the other fills the bend> and conceals the point.. 

Caddies are in season only during the summer months f 
they make their first appearance in the month of May,; 
but by the end'of June are in greatest abundance. 

This animal, which b the Earuca aqualica of naturalists> 
afterwards goes through the regular changes oi* that tribe, 
becoming a chrysalis^ and ultimately taking wing. I am.,« 
induced to believe, that the ova require to be dep«(|^ed 
duiing the preceding autunan, as wc do not pcrceisc any 
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vrater-ffics, that is, sodi ai are usnaB/ faaod on tbe 
margins of rivers, and qq wlucfa fishes deUgfat to prey, 
so eariy » the cadify may be oocasienally seen, not only 
alive, bfot in foil sise, and provided with his hoose. 

I have also remained caddies to be most nmnesoas 
wheie there were fewest fishes. 

Tie Maqoot> or Gbrtlb, or Flbsh-wokm, or 
Fkil-wokm — Is an exoellent bcut, and answers weU at 
all tunesof die year, thot^b it is difficult to procure or 
to breed them, escept during the warm month». It is 
Wor&y of obsehration, that gentUs may be obbuned fitwn 
•Iroost any atmui substance, by ejqmsing it to be blown 
k^ flies. 

The tallow-d«nilers are, io many places, greatly an- 
noyed by themj and at thefcn-mongers they may, in tbe 
««««««rume, be obtained in great numbers, and of » 
J^kabte ©rowtb, by scaiebing into the joints of the 
heeb. near the butts of the horns, and in those parts 
where maggote can burrow. 

The best way i,, toproridefayosrselfj which may 
he ea^dooe thus : hang a piec of ox-livet on a hook 

Zti"^' ""JJl '^^'^ "^ »** ^'^ » various 
« .!! bo»b „de»j then eowr it over lightly with 
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and tmfy themadvvft in the sand^fidmirludi Haymsf 
iM.taken^ as occasion^ reqcntes^. wfaco thej will bm^ 

scoured themselvesj, and be £t to handle.^ 

The same liver will produce several stocks, or sacces* 
sioos of gentles^ if prc^ierly xuans^ed. The hogest #ill 
proceed from th&blue»t>ottle and gftd-Aks, which atlacJ^ 
livers with great eagerness. I have, from a dead cat^ 
and indeed from a rat, had such quantities of laige gendts/ 
as kept me in stock for full six w:eeks« 

It will be seen from this, that gentles are very eatf 
to obtain; but they speedily change to Ihe ckiys^Iii 
state, if subjected to much heat, I haive aevend titaiea 
&>und my ^gentles, of bui two or three days* prowth^ 
changed by being only ODe day ejsposed to the warmth of 
the Sim in my basket, to that form; in which, however^ 
they are by no means an unwelcome bait, but they thei^ 
are so brittle, as to be nsed with groat difficult. 

When, tills happens, they ought to be placed: «mly ob 
the point of Ihe hook, which should enter at one eiid# 
^ut not pass through the other, thus concealing the pointr 

If the, latter part of autumn proves warm, gentler 
may be raised to 4 very late d^te, sometimes ap tothe. 
middle of October, or e\'en later > but the aitoition^must 
be&vourable« 

They do not readily, change from the 4fftica cr mag^ 
got state, after that time, until the genkil warmth of spring 
caiTies them on; and, ^if supplied with a suffictedtljr 
temperate situation, in a box of good moi^d, they wiU 
ftmain serviceable all the winter* 

This kind of biiit will be^ fdtnd very ^iticing, if twov 
or even three, be put upon a fffio^sized hook. For this 
I^irpose<haf wneoo^lo^bethin, asathkekheokts^t 
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to bvent, or to tear them. In Ay-Mang, the gentle^ as 
abo th6 cadbate^ are perticularlj useful^ as will be shewn 
in due time. 

The WasFoMAOooT'— Is miother choice bait« at whicb 
many fish ase extremely eager. To prevent them horn, 
coming too &st forward^ keep the wasp-comb in a very 
cdel ]^ace -, or hang it down a well^ near to the water^s 
sur^ure^ whereby the maggots will make a very slow pro-, 
grets. 

I have fomid smokiiig them with sulphur to be a good 
method^ when the brood could not be kept down : in 
' that way ttiey are easily destroyed^ and keep in good pre- 
servation. YoQ may also bake tbem a little, in a half* 
cooled oven. 

The Mbal-woim— Is found in the crevices of flour* 
mills^ w|]iere it is generp^ seen in abundance among the 
meskl-dttst laying ix^ Ae wkidows> and other places^ if 
n(»t keptperfectly clean. Often among meal that hat 
lain long niidistuii)ed> tliey ^ccumiiJate rapidly. As they 
often exceed an inch in lengthy one is a sufficient bait 
lor a small hp^. 

If a second mtQl-worm is put on^ it- should be so ma* 
naged as to leave a litdj^ snrplus beyond the point of the 
hook> over whi^ it will stand nearly erect, its coal being 
rather husky an^ stSff^ or you may make oue ride a little 
on the back of the other. 

Grubs— Are a kind of short, tough, thick maggoty 
commonly found among the roots of cabbages^ potatoes, 
&c. They are of various colounj seme beii^ dun, 

others 
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•thers cresim, others grey^ brown> or pale green. The^ 
are all good baits^ and may be preserved in a pot, with a 
little fine mould, in which some half-dried cow-dung, or 
hor§e-dung> may be mixed. 

Caterpillars-— Of all kinds are excellent ; bat they 
are extremely tender^ and difficult to preserve on the 
hook. They may be found on cabbage-plants, lettuceSj 
currant-bushes, and, indeed, on almost every thing that 
grows. 

They sliould be preserved in chip or tin boxes, with 
small holes pierced in the lid to give them air ; and they 
should be supplied with abundance of fresh leaves, such 
as they were found among. It is necessary to observe^ 
that the Cocx-chapbr> is in many places called a cater* 
pillar-^ it is also known, in some districts, by the desig- 
nation of the dummadore, or dor. 

This is an adnairable bait, for ckuls in particular, as 
will be seen under that fish*s description 5 but their sea- 
son IS very short, rarely extending to more than five 
weeks in the summer time, during which they may be 
t^ken in millions : a few, indeed, may be occasiox^ally 
found down to the middle of autumn. 

BBETLXs-^Aie not applicsiUe to boitam'Jiihing nof 
more than the cock-chafer > nor are they eligible where 
odier baiti can be had) though many lai|^fish, espedalfy. 
trouts, have beea. caught with them. 

The mode of using both these bttts will be fonod 
under the description of dipping for chubs. I shall now 
spMk of that veiy .^coQUQOii and : excelient b»t, the 
\WoAii*<wOftbi« there aievadoHi sqarts^ cach.appro* 
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Hie LoB» or Dew-woek,. or Sovubbl-taii^— 
Grows to ED immense size, oflen weighing six dradunE, 
c^ nesrly sn ounce. It is remarkably thick about the 
head, with a feng and conical termination fanvards, 
whUe the hind part tapers but little, ending somewhat 
^t; whence the latter designation. 

Lohs are of a deep brownish red, or purple, gradualljr 
becoming more transparent towards die tail, which ia of 
a lifter and brighter colour. They are admirable baits 
for salmon, trouts, large perch, eels, harhel, and others 
of a greedy or ravenous nature : and where small. 'fishes^ 
or frogs, or mice, cannot be had, are not a bad lure for 
jaclts, when managed as directed in the instructions re* 
lating thereto. 

The lot m^ be seen during the nigKt, laying In damp 
places, especially after evening showers in summer time 5 
by means of a lanthom and candle, one may oAen pick 
up a peck in a very short time. 

Jj)ls likewise may be obtained by' digging in rich 
mould, under shady places, and in the banks or bottoms 
tf ditches lately contaimng WBtCE. 

lAFith leapect to the treatment of /bZff, it it mock the 
ESBoe 9M thftt of other wonna, na&idy> to be kept In 
moist wtass, changed cveiy thiec or four dtqri^ and set 
Vf m uugiaxed manhen potu, is E oool place, dBriag hot 
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csaanoi be too soft and elastic ; bat should be caiefiilly 
searcbed while washings before it is put to the worms^ 
so that all thoms and roogh substances may be removed | 
else the worms wiU not thrive so well^^ 

Thos^ who caQ supply a little cream every day^ to be 
mixed in^ or thrown upon, the sur£K» of the mess-pans^ 
will obtain a decided superiority in the condition of their 
baits^ which will purge from all impurity^ and become 
beautifully bright and pellacid. 

The pan should be laijge^ or the lols wall not lite : 
whereas> when they have good room^ dean moss^ cream^ 
and delicate handling, they will go on from year to 
year. 

The BBANOI.1NG — Is, with ooost fish, tb^ object of 
choice. These are to be found in various places, more 
or less, but in greatest abundance among rotten tan, or 
in heaps of manure composed chiefly >of sweepings from 
cow-houses, and swine^s muck. 

They rarely exceed three inches in length^ when at 
rest, and may be readily distinguished by their annular 
appearance^ they being marked in vezy narrow rings of 
stnai^ red and yellow> alternately, for their wholer 
length. They, besides, seem to be of a distinct classj 
as they do npt, when piessed, void any earthy substance 5 
and, when wounded, exude a very atrongly scentedj 
yellowish liquor. ^ 

Nor does the cifcumstance of keeping ihem in mois 
create any change, except that of rende rin g them bean* 
tiAdly transparent, and, if any thing, more lively. Tbey 
are an admirable bait» MoAatf be usedwilboDt any pre-, 
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If kept in any quantity^ they should be in a pan, with 
a mixture of tanners' rotten bark, and rotten cow-dung. 
These ought to be changed every fifteen or twenty days^ 
taking care not to injure the worms. 

The pan should not be dug into with any instrument -, 
but should be emptied \>y being turned tipside down, 
when the crumbling of the contents will allow the worms 
to be safely picked out. 

- Hie MAasH-woKfic— So called from its being partial 
to low, swampy places, is a tolerably good, but a veiy 
brittle, bait ; however, it generaUy becomes more tough 
after a few days* scouring among the moss, and maj^ 
then be considered as fit for use ; but if not then tough,, 
It may be scalded in milk. It is not so much relisfaed by 
any fish, especially carp and perck, as the brandling, 
Which, as I have before observed, is peculiarly enticing. 
' These worms do not answer well to keep during the 
wmter> they become torpid to an extreme^ and often rot^ 
without seeming to have made the smallest exertioa. 
Their colour is a dirty, but rather pale, red about tha 

bead, changing to a greyish bhie towards the taiL 
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' The CoMMov RiD-woKM — If a fine bait, " when 
taken fh)m good, diy, loamy soil, as it will then be 
sufficiently tou^ 3 but when taken from heavy claj'ey 
knds, or from low wet bottoms, is, like the marsh^ 
iportn, veiy brittle, and must be well sceured before it 
can be used to advantage. 

It is generally fitmLtwo to five inches in length, and iin 
of a strong red colour tluoughout r some are more yellotr 
towards their tails/ and are in general to be pitferred. 

The 



The Bloox>*wi>iim-*5o called frc>m' its bright^ san- 
guinary appearance, does not ^em to be of any distinct 
class^ but is, in all probalMllty, the yoang c^ the rei^ 
fvarms, described under the preceding head. > These are 
chiefly foiond in dunghills, more especiaHy where rather 
moist, and between the lower part of the dung and the 
Bur&ceof the soil. 

.Their appearance is very temptkig, and we accorfngly 
find, that various of the more crafty and delicate fish, 
such as the carp, wiU take diis^ when they reject e^rery 
other kind of bait. As this worm very rardy exceeds 
two inches in length, and often is much less, the hook 
o^ght to be small and d^icate. 

With fine tackle, it will not be the fiinlt of the lure if 
the angler be not successful. Gudgeons, in particularxare 
extremely fond of the hlood-worm, and even perch will 
soinetimes eagerly take it, wliea they shew indifierence 
to a laiger bait. 

" We must not deceive ourselves into the opinion, that 
the wifrm is so designated on account of any quality or 
abundance of blood, but merely from its flesh beii^ thvlt 
richly coloured : the blood of all worms is white. 

TumKiP-woRMS — Are of a peculiar appearance, hav^ 
ing greenish blue heads, and cream -cobured bodies. 
They are commonly found under large wide turnips, and 
jinder large potatoes, in both of which they make holes, 
and occasionally seem to nestle in the cavities occasiooed 
by their own depredations. 

When first exposed to view, jthey generally curl theni* 
selves up into a ring, in which state diey wiU of^ re« 
nma a long timcj without making any eflbrt to get 
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away. They are about ewe uadbtsLm^Ma hsK hng, and 
tardy stretch themselves out like other worros. 
. These are not the best of baits -, but, when put into « 
pot with moist rotlea <litiig> iiB|irove.a)ittie, .and may 
answer when more shewy wom^ afenot at liand. 

The DocK-woBM, or Gaub — Is fbtmd among coarse 
weeds^ and especially ^Miot the raolis of ihe a^aatic dock, 
or water Jiag j they af^ husliy, and are to. be preserved 
in mossia a woollen bag, in which they acquire a d^ret 
of tottghoBss, and make toleiablr baits. [ 

The Sand-bob— Is fouM ^qa^ in moist saiHiy 8oils« 
These seem to be oidy a variety of the turnip-worm, for 
they have jiearly the same appearance, excepting in co^ 
louri they being salhev redder rinrnt the head» and of a 
yellowish cast towards the tail. 

Some boil them for a minute or two in milk^ to make 
them toiigh. They are best in winter»> when the water 
IS muddy afker a thaw } but are difficult to keep in gopd 
plight. They should be preserved in some of the soil 
from which they were taken^ having same cream^ oir 
greasy cold water^ to moisten it before they are put in ; 
and the surface of the pot, which should be kept in a 
warm place, ought to be covered with a good piece of 
grass tujf^ made to fit wdl. 

Cow-nuNO BoBs«*HavQ brownish heads, with fiat 
plear-coloured tails ^ they do not grow to any gieat lengthy 
but ace thick and lively, and prove excellent baits aftoc 
due scouriiig. They are foand under crusted cow-dungSg, 
but not aiter they have become completely dry^ 

• The 
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The Watsr-woxii.— ThU is 9a admiraUe Mt, and 
IS ready for u^e s^soon as i^kcn, being beaatifuU/ clear> 
lively^ and of an excellent medium size for most kinds 
of fishes. It 18 of a clear blueish white« d€, occasionally^ 
f}£ a very light purple, growixjg more red about the h^d. 
By turning up the lopg «limy moss \rhich grows on 
weirsj &c. over which the water does not always vofi, 
especially when the ^ouU b goipg, and which is sanely 
covered more than one or two inches deep of thepaning 
water^ this kind of worm may oftea be found in great 
mombers. 

The fii^es tieit^ it with avidity j. UQ doubt^ from being 
more habituated to it; bjr the quantity whicb^ when the 
livers are much raised by rains> kc. are washed out of 
the moss into the Ms below> where generally the laigest 
and^oldest fish are to be found. 

I have often kept them for a while in some of their 
pwn moss> constantly wetted; but I had reason to thinks 
such were very inferior to those recently taken from the 
weir. It b true they lived, as did such as I pre6erved.in 
moss from the common j but they were less lively^ ^cidl 
thought^ although the fish did not refuse them altogether> 
that they were deteriorated by confinement. 

Be particularly careful to lay In a sufEcient stock qf 
worms before the firosts set in ; fmr, although you will bn 
able to find abundance wherewith to recruit your stockj* 
those taken after the above pesiod will not prove so good 
88 what you bad before. The reason is, that, as all suIk 
stances are rendered brittle by severe cold (a circum* 
stance from which even the bones in our bodies are nol 
exeoapt)^ so does the wcorm become veiy liable t» snapj. 
Slid to ^ve wagr. 

It 



It » true. Ash, hj great attention iii keeping y^iir 
^worms very warm, and well fed, you will be able/ in a 
'certain degree, to overcome such a defect; but it takes 
'mt)re time and assiduity than is supposed, or than many 
persons can bestow on that part of their apparatus. 

It is &r more diflficuk to collect a quantity of worms in 
hot weather, than when the ground is moistened by rain ; 
hat those taken ui^er the latter drcumstance are more 
fyal, and more difficult to deanae, than such worms as 
you dig for to some depth. Prom this, however, the lob is 
entitled to some exception ; for it is the cleanliest of all its 
Itribe^ and aaems to atiort much of its ttouiishment from 
the atmosj^re ; whereas, the smaller kinds rarely lay- 
out, and expose themselves to the dew at nights, as the 
lob constantly doesj whenever the opportunity offers* 

Slugs.— I have, at times, been so put to for a bait^ 
that I was compelled to t^e any thing that offered. I 
made a trial of slugs , which I cannot say gave a very 
j%ivourable result 3 though I could not pronounce my ex- 
periment to have been completely unsuccessful. 

I caught a barbel, of about seven pounds weight, with 
a white slug} and I have put slugs on night-lines with, 
what I may call, symptoms of success, having had seve- 
1^1 taken off, though I never could find that any fish 
had been fairly hooked on such occasions. 

I have rather a good opiriion of this bait, which, as 
well as the preceding, viz. ihe water- womij has nol 
Co my knowledge, been spoken %f bf any respectable- 
author on this subject j and I recommend to those who 
find other baits scarce, or who have spare Tods and lines; 
to lay one dowu occasionally with a white slug 6x th« 
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bait» especially for barbels and eetsp which seem, bj 
their habits, .most likely, to leward thc.apgler*s devi^Uoa 
With success. 

Thus much for such baits as maj be applied to the 
comnaon practices of boHom-Jishing. 1 shall now pi^ . 
ceed to what we may terai the more nohle parts of the . 
amusement, viz. trolling^ roving, and dipping, io all 
which the baits and tackle differ from what have been 
already described as appertaining to the first division of ■ 
this branch. 

I shall commence with instructing the learner in the 
mode of angling for fishes of prey, such as the salmQU, 
thz irout, the jack, andtheparck, with 

Live Baits, 

Under this head we may comprise all those small 
fishes, of whatever kind, which have a glittering side -, 
or which, from their being usually iM:eyed on by the 
larger classes, are adapted to this purpose. 

Ihus the minnow, the buU-head, the IfMch, the pink, 
the stickleback, and the gudgeon, are all excellent as live 
baits } observing, that the stickleback must be divested 
of his prickles by means of a pair of scissars; and that 
the size of the bait ought to correspond with that of the 
fish intended to be taken therewith. 

Hie lesser baits are best calculated for perch, or for , 
eels, while the middle sized are proper for trauts, where . 
they, run to a good size^ such as four or five pounds; and 
the gudgeons, or even small dace, roach, chub, &c. not 
exceeding sa orsQven inches in length, nxc appiopriate • 

to 
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9iy from four to ten pcxmds weig^. 

Uve haUs may be used withottt floats ; but it itqoirei 
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great skill add patience in ttus mode. The ordinary way 
IBs to pass the hook tfaroagh the lip> or the back flb of 
the bait, and to have such a floaty eSdiet a cork one^ or 
a bladder, as may sufBcb to keep it from going beyond 
a certain depth, as well as to indicate when a fish has 
tsdcenit. 

As a large bait is very alluring, to stjack especially^ the 
jBdat for this purpose should be about eight inches in 
length, cotered almost its whole length with cork, so as 
to make up a diameter of about an inch and an half: at 
about six inches from the bait, there should be one or 
two shots on your line, to keep the' fish firom rising. 

For perch, trout, or eels, a good stout piece of gut, or 
of weed, will answer 3 but for jacks, you must hare 
gimp ; else they will bite off your hook with the utmost 
ease. 

The gimp is made of a silk line, on which wire is 
wound very tight: this resists the bite of the jack effec- 
tually, and is surprisingly strcxig. Unlesr you fish 
expressly for jacks, your gimp should be of the 
smallest size, or the perch will not take your bait so 
rcaifily. 

It is very rare to find trouts take a live bait we^ *, th^y 
^o in some waters, but dien you cannot use gimp. For 
eels, you should have tolerably stout gimp; for they 
soHietimes run very large, often weighing from two ta 
five pounds j and, as they are extremely powerful in th<& 
water^ and writhe about the line in many foUs^ care 

must 



fluli te taken Crbo pmparad ngiinU Aag exertSbns/ 
Vcfcjueks^ ybui; fimp canott wdl be loo stouiu 

/*ro|§[f awe ODOeUent tuHte f(irpttr^&-aiid-/arir5 Ibr the 
fomiar i^ ought to be \fxy sauU. TWyeUewest are 
tbe best, and^ next ta them, stidi aft aie stnped, or 
speckled in a shewy.manner. They should be ho^ed 
ihnnigh the back miucle of tiie hind leg, tying i^ tliat 
limb 8D as to conceal the hook a little 5 or you may pass 
the hook' through the skin of the back. 

It wiU xequire a good ^xneight of shot oa your line to 
keep the frog dovrn ; but he should be brought up liow 
and then, for ain^ or you may keep him duefly on the 
sor&^e. In many places^ especially among broad dock* 
leaves, &c* where the jacks lay, with their noses oftea^ 
out of the water, and are ready to seize whatever ofifers 
(for in this manner they catch many moor-hens), it is 
best to let your frf}g be on ^ sor&ce. Of this, m&fe 
will be said, as also of tb*^ reason for using bladders as ' 
floats, when we come to treat of jach-fisking. 

When you catch any fishes with the intention to jHje- 
serve them for Ihie haiis, be cardul to handle ibma aa 
little as possible, for th^ cannot bear it. PiH them, as- 
soon as possible, into your minnow-keiile, which should 
be of an oblong shape, about ten indies long, five deep, 
and seven broad : it shotdd have a cover, pierced with 
small holes to admit air, and a ha^ to &sten down se* 
curely. A wire handle should be made, so large as to 
let the top lift up without touching it« 

Your kettle should be filled with the same water as the 
fish were in, whkh should be often changed. Indeed, 
the best mode is, to immerse your ksttle altogether in 
some shallow part^ wheirby the fish wiU be kept' quite in ' 

spirits^ 
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^Mnte^ with IkOt OT BO troobfe. If y«i wkb to loeq^ 
fish fc^anj lime in lhj» manoir, thatis^ dmiiig a BDgbt, . 
C^re them gpodroom in a laige tub, free from wostpy, or 
dker obnoxioitt matter, andb)r.no means pat aiv|rwdl* 
water to themi as it oeitaiidjr will kill eveiy fish be&ie 
the morning. 

To take fish ont of the minmna'lettle, if jon have not 
a strainer, jou should use a very small net, about the size 
of a tea-cnp 3 but on no account should your hand be 
put in fi>r this poipose, as it sickens the fish ama^gly ! 

fiecarefiil to have eveiy thing in readiness, so that, 
after your bait-fish is fixed on the hook, no time may be . 
lost in putting your line into the water ; else your bait 
win be inactive, and not allure the perch, &c. half so 
well as one that struggles much, and thus rouses their 
attention. 

Xive hails generally answer best in mid-water, that is 
to, say, they ought to swim half-way to the bottom, - 
whereby they will be deep enough to be seen by the 
great fish that are on the feed. Sometimes your baits 
mast be sunk lower, especially in veiy turbulent waters, 
or in boisterous weather ; for in the fi>rmer they are sub^ 
ject to be occasionally thrown near the surfitce 5 and ia 
thp latter, most of the great fishes, of piey especially, get 
into the deeps among the smaller timid fiy, whicl^ on 
such occaaons, go down for wannth and quiet. 

lAvehaUs are more appropriate to deep than to shallow 
waten $ for even the more ravenous fish do not so much 
like to seize their prey near the surfiice ; though when 
very hungiy, they will take it there, and even dart out of 
the water at their object, as we often see trouis, &c. 
doing while in chace of small fishes. 

The 
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The angler wUl find, on the l&ag run, that he-,wi3t 
catch infinitely more fish at a good depths than he wUI 
near the surface ; which is to be accounted for bf the 
disposition to privacy and conceahnent, natural to all 
fishes, especially to those which lurk in hiding placet, 
and dart out suddenly on their unsuspecting victims ; as 
well^ as to tli^ variety of ambushes and shelters which 
the weeds and banks afibrd in those deep holes that arp 
formed by falls of water, by eddies, or by the natural j 
t^dency of the sail, in many places, to wash a\^-ay, until 
a harder surface resists tlie stream, and forms a secure 
ledge, or co^'er, under which fishes can xemain unseen. 

Where weeds, or other obstructions abound, live 
taits cannot be conveniently used ; as they 'would, if 
half as active as tlicy ought to be, infallibly entangle you, 
and even though you should be able to distinguish when 
you might have a bite, would occasion much risque as 
to the safety of your line. 

Neveithclessj,. where weeds are merely superficial, 1 
iae\'er hesitate at using live Laits -, that is, when I use 
them at all ; for I am completely satijjfied as to the supe- 
rior advantages of dead baits. But Hue laits afford you 
the convenience of having several rods in use at the same 
time ; for tliis kind of angling is not so nicely critical as 
hottom-Jisliwg in general, wherein^ on many occasions^ 
iJie least nibble should be watched and acted upon. 

When a fish seizes a live bait, be must have timp to 
swallow^ or, as it b termed^ to gorge it ; else you wiU 
give him bis liberty, by puUing the hook through the lip 
of your bait, which in all probability he will reject, so 
soon as he finds iany impediment to his free progress^ and 
tbcDcefoith will be afraid to bite ag^« 
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In this, however, I speak of irouti j for as to perch 
and jach, though tl\e angler M'ill find his interest in 
treating lliem with delicacy, yet he must not expect to ex- 
perience much in their attacks. The latter aie often to 
very bold and voracious, as to attack tlic same bait four 
or five times, in rapid succession j although in so doings 
they may each time be pulled almost out of the water, or 
be perhaps pricked with the hook repeatedly. 

Allow the fish to take your float under water, and to 
keep it for a little while, until you tliink .he may have 
gorged your bait, or, at least, have got it completely into 
his mouth. Sti*ike moderately smart: under ordinary 
circumstances, you "will have the pleasure of landing 
him. 

You will invariably find, tliat the best Itve l&iis are 
such as you take out of very clear strong waters ; for tliey 
are by tar tie most healtliy, vigorous, active, and pecu- 
liarly irritable} a quality of the utmost considemtion, 
since it causes them, whenever a fish of prey comes in 
sight, to struggle in such a manner as seldom tails lo 
attract its notice. 

Tlie minnoivs taken in the scovrs, or rapid shallows, are 
of tliis description 3 while tliose taken from a slow weedy 
water, seem to be quite of a difierent disposition, and 
will often remain on the hook perfectly passive, not 
shewing tlie least disposition to escape. 

Fuither, as your sport lies chiefly in strong and ex- 
pansive AX'aters, of which tlie quality is far superior to 
that from which the latter description of minnows are 
taken, tliey do not relish the change for some time, and, 
consequently, are not fit to undergo the operation at a 
moment when tliey ouglit to be all life and spiiits. 

It 
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It is a cuiious fact^ which I beHeve has not been «•• 
ticed bf any author, dbat if two streaois derived from the 
same, source^ and ultimately conung to the same pointy 
be rendered of dilferent velocities by the intervention of 
natural bars, such as banks, rocks, &c. or by artlfipial ones>. 
especially by mills, of which the action is not constant^ 
many fish« on being removed from one to the other, will 
die ! I had often heard persons speaking to this efiect j 
but did not think there was so much foundaiion for the 
assertion, until experience convinced me fully of the 
fact. 

I have seen a veiy recent instance, of some jacks Ijeing 
taken from one branch of a stream, and put into another 
branch of it, forming a very fine water above a grist-mill. 
They all died j but this year seventeen jacks were brought 
from a similar situation, viz. a good water above a mill, 
and they are aU alive and thriving I 

The water from which the first jacks were taken, i^ 
lelow a mill, but lias nothing in it peculiar, nor is there, 
in any part of cither of the waters alloded to, the smallest 
demonstration of peculiarity in the soil, nor of any thing 
which could be reasonably supposed to affect them, either 
arising from the exercise of any trades, or from manu- 
factures, prejudicial to healdi. In fact, there are iw 
mills, except grist-mills, nor any thing but meadows 
and com-fields, near the streams first described. 

Thus much I liave said in support of my hypothesis, 
that " baits should always be taken fmm strong rapid 
waters, as such will play best/* 
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€f Dead Baits. . 

' By tills 1 mean such baits as are previously killed for 
the occasion^ or that are artificiaUy constructed so . as to 
resemble them. The most common kinds in use are^ the 
Tninnow and the gudgeon 5 the former for the smaller 
class of fisliesof prey, the latter for the larger and more 
ravenous. They are applied in various manners, accord^ 
ing to the object and to the time. Those intended for 
•trong streams, fiiequented hy trout s, &:c. are best small^ 
such as a moderate-sized minnouf, and should be baited in 
the following manner : 

Choose a liook with a long shank,, say about *an inch 
and an half, or more, in length, made of thin wire, and 
of a bend equal to No. 2, or No. 3. These are to be 
had in all the shops, under tlie name of trolling- hooks, 
being so called from tliis mode of angling, which is called 
trolling, ' 

Fasten your hook to a very choice piece of gut, tlid' 
longer the better, so as not to have any lie near the bait. 
Take a very small hook, about No. 9, or !0, and whip 
it to a very thin, neat loop of gut, just open enough to 
pass over the knot at the upper end of your fuot-length of 
gut. Select a very ftesh iwfnwou', and, inserting the 
point of your hook at its mouth, bend the fish so as to 
follow the curve of the hook, until you are able to bring ' 
the point out behind the vent ; so that, if the minnow 
were placed in a swimming position, tlie point of the hook 
would be beneath it, directed forward. 

Now, as tlie minnow would be apt to shrink upon the 
hook when played, as is required in trolling, you must 
bring its head up as ^ as maybe practicable^ without 

" •* fprpe^ 
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force, on (lie hook 5 or, if the minnow be large, even-, 
tually a little way on the. line ; then take the srxiail hook, 
which is called the lip-hook, and closing the mouth of the 
minnow, pass it through both lips ; through the under 
one first, bo Jthat the point may come out at the top, 
pointing forward over the minnow's nose. 

T^ing care that the minnow is perfectly stretched, you 
now, witli a piece of very fine silk of a dull colour, that 
will not glare, or sliew to the trorti, &c. with two or 
three laps round the litde eye and the butt of the Up-hook, 
fa&Xen it down very firmly to your line, so as not to allow 
tlie lip-hook to recede 5 as, in such case, the minnou? 
would bend, and the Up- hook would be useless : beside^, 
your bait would be defonned, and no fish would approaicii 
it. Cut away very close to your knot, and leave nothing 
that can cause the irout, &c. to suspect the device. Some 
sew up the mouth of the minnow, whicli is a very goc«d 
practice. See Fig, 2, Plate III. 

Your line should be remarkably good, but as £ne ac 
jou can trust to 5 and composed of single gut for at least 
seveii or eight feet. At about two fi^et or a yard firom the 
bait, you should have on your line a very small, neat^ 
steel swivel, looped on to one part, and hooking on the 
other, by means' of tlie spring-hook at the other end of 
the swivel for that purpose. See Fig. 3, Plate III. 

This swivel answers two purposes : it prevents your 
line firom being wrenched, by the largest fish, iiito twists 
and snarls j and it causes your bait to play round, or, as 
it is called, to spin freely in the stream, whereby it imi- 
tates more closely the action of a live minnow, and pre- 
. vents the hook, &c> from being distii^mshed. 
. Tie bait thus prepared, is called a spinning-halt, on 

^ 3 account 



recount cf the great rapidfty with which it revoivw, wheft 
]ptopeAy played^ especially where the current is strong. 
It is very tempting 5 and isiien large fish, ^sposed to ^5ed, 
are near, you may depend on success. 

If you have the connnand of your water, and can carry 
your rod as you please, you should commence by casting 
your bait fjrom you very gently, so as to alight^ in the 
stream without splashing more than a i»tnn«i^ would ih 
one of its jumps. Then, draw yoqr rod in such direc- 
-tion, as may cause the bait to cross the stream obliquely 
towards you. When^near you, it should be conducted 
from you, in a sihiilar manner, by an adverse tendency ci 
the rod, carrying the bait now and then sorhewhat 
higher in the stream, and sometimes lower, so as to give 
ample range. 

■ The extent of your compass, in that respect, mtist be 
ctitirely subject to the breadth of the water, aiid to tife 
depth at the sides 5 whence, the length of your line being 
regulated, you will have fair reason to expect a bite. 

It is proper to remark in this place, ttat the spvnmtig* 
Wit arawers well, both in deep strong water, in which 
case, one or two shots ahwe your swivel will be pro- 
per, to keep the bait down j or it will succeed in those 
very rapid shallows, called scours, which are to be found 
at the edges of all rivers in various parts, and which some-* 
times stretch across the beds of rivers like banks, or what> 
in the sea language, are termed bars, 

A good angler will make his bait spin in still water > 
but there the fish do not take it readily, because theline^ 
In such cases, cannot be concealed from their view, arid 
ihe perpetaah I niay indeed say the violent, action it 

MxMtt mmP^^y sants them. Thi^ la opt thp case in a 

strong 
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«t|rong cursezit^ which spins the bait better when the lixie 
Is long, and when the rod is very gradually moved, merely 
to direct the bait across the stream. 

With the spinning-bait you will catch salmon in all its 

varieties, irouts, perch, and jacks. Sometimes you will 

find a chub on your hook. This, howo\-er, is not the 

' orditiary habit of that fish 5 but, when very hungr)'', it will 

^ snap at small fishes, and may, as I once experienced, be 

thus taken. 

The JGLck is rather to be avoided in trolling with the 
spinnmg-baitg on accoun of the imminent Simger of your 
line being cut by his very sharp teeth. If you should 
hook one of such a size as to be governable, no tin^e 

.should foe lost in running him aground on a shelving 
shore, keeping tlie line always straight forward out of his 

.mooth, both because he has least power in the fore teetii, 
and to avoid making an angle, which would be aiding hi.^ 

• endeavours to sevver your gut in two. 

Observe^ that as all fish, in seizing a spinning- lait, 

.direct their attacks towards its tail, viewing it as an object 

of pursuit, you need not be afi^d of your trol/ing-hook 

being too long, so as to come out rather behind the vent# 

where it will do most execution. 

Many a very large (rout has, however, been taken 

^merely by the lip'-hook : on such occasions, much skill i^ 
requbite. £very angler ought to make allowance for the 
possibility of such an attack, and to avoid all pulls and 

^erks, such as either might tear out the hook, or, by irri- 
tating the fish, cause him to make such efforts as would 
produce his liberation. 

Indeed, it is by keeping the utmost command over your 
ovnCL liand, atid by avoiding that childish propensity, too 

M 4 prevalent 
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prevalent in many, of getting an early sight, and of 
making tjhe fish struggle and leap, that your will ccHnplete 
your purpose. In that quiet, temperate, and forbearing 
mode which distinguislies the expert angler, much finer 
tackle may be used ; whence your basket will be more 
readily filled, especially with the more choice kinds of 
fish. 

Dead baits are likewise used in dipping for jacks and 
perch ; in which case, they are put on either snap-hooks, 
or gorging 'hooks, I'he former are either angle, double, 
oj triple. 

The single snap-hook is put into the mouth of the bait, 
and b brought out rather belund the vent, as in trolling, 
already described ; or it may be brought out at the side 
cf the bait, which is usually a gudgeon, cm* a small dace. 
In this, a lip-hook also is needful, and the snap-hook 
ought to be leaded, to make the bait play well. Snap^ 
hooks, and all intended for jack-fishing, ought invariably' 
to*be mounted on foot-lengths oi gimp, about 20 or 24 
inches long. 

The lip-hook should be very short, such ag No. 1, or 
2, with half the shank broken off: it should be prepared 
exactly like that used in trolling, but on gimp instead of 
gut 5 it is also for the same purpose. The upper end of 
the gimp should be looped, and well tied down, so as to 
fasten to the ring-end of a strong steel swivel, ofwhicii 
the spring-end hitches on to a loop at the end of your ree/- 
line ', whereby you may have ample scope to play a largie 
*fish, when the water enables you to do so, or to shorten 
your line to a yard only, or less, for the convenience of 
dipping in among weeds^ or through foliage, &c. on tlie 
borders of the waten 

Youf 
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- Your reel-line for dipping ought to be as thick ag a 
stoat kaitting-needle, and all of a thickness ; not taper* 
ids foifty-Jisking, &c. 

The double snap-hook is often made in one piece, bent 
in the middle ; or it is composed of two very strong hooks, 
as large as No. 1 , but much thicker, fastened together^ 
back to back, with good silk or thread whipping. 

The trel'le sncp-hook is made of the same ; two being 
placed back to back, and tlie third at right angles to 
them, so that the three stems all lay dose together, 
taking care that their butts are even. With both these 
kinds a lip- hook, such as was described fbr the single 
snap, should be used, the point being over the nose of 
the bait. See Fig. 3 and 4, Plate III. 

A baiting-needle of brass or steel wire, is requisite for 
passing tliese. double and treble snaps in at the vent 5 the 
gimp going out at the mouth. The hcois should be 
put in as far as their spread wdll allow them ; after which, 
a small leaden weight, suited to the size and mouth of the 
bait, and having a small loop, such as is on the lip-kook, 
should be passed down the line, and put into the moutli 
of the bait, which is then to be sewed up. This being 
done, pass the lip-hook in a proper manner, and tie it 
down so. as to be firin, and to keep the bait duly ex- 
tended. 

The baiting-needle should be about six or seven inches 
long, with a flat si>ear-shaped point, and at,the other end 
a small hook, wherein tlie loop of your gimp may hitch, 
and be, drawn through tlie bait fFig. 5, Plate III.) It 
is useful to have also a very small baiting-needle, suited 
to passing gut or weed through minnows j especially 
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when ihcj are not teiy fiesh^ as in snch case they wiD 
not bear to be bent> nor to be mudi handled. . 

I should, in truths rather recommend this mode on att 
Occasions, knowing it to preserre (he appearance of the 
bait better than the other way of putting it on the hook. 
This is a matter of no sm^ importance > for trouis m par- 
ticular, however ravenoos^ if they, on near approach, 
perceive any blennsh, or indicationi cf vt, wHl either 
torn abrupt^, as we find them to do when they ^Kover 
a £y to be artificial ; or, ^ in their hurry, ox throilgh 
lear of approaching competitors^ they have mouthed itjr 
many wfll spit out the bait so quickly, as to render the 
watchfulness of the most expert angler nnavaOing t 

In many places, proper bmits are obtained with much 
difficulty > it may therefore be requisite to Infium the 
young angler, that they are best preserved in bran, which 
keeps them moist and pliant. The bran should be dfy» 
and fi?ee firom impurities. If bran be not immecfiately at 
hand, fi«sb soft inoss will be founds a tolerable substitute. 

On no accoun|t aBow your baits to be kept among other 
'fishes, or in any^ place where th^ would be heated or 
pfessed} for in such case, their mtestines would soox^ 
break out, and disfigure your bait greatly* Whenever 
that happens, you mnst sew up the bellies^ else your lead 
will hang out» 

Having said thus much of the snap, it is necessaiy t^ 
describe what relates to dipping ; whtch, however, lis 
i>ften practised with snap-kooks, on account of the im- 
prac^cabihty of giving fish' scope of Kne, in situations 
where, either fix>m weeds, piles, boughs under water^ 
fravanelyof other kspediments^ it would ;u>t breasy 
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to get the £shes out But I oow condder eveiy thing to be 
jb the angler's favour; that he has ample rockmfi>r)^/a^i77f 
the £$h, which may therefore be allowed to run at pleasure, 

. The gorging-hook (see Hg, 6, Plate III.) is com* 
monly double> and is well leaded at the junction of the 
two bends ; the weight growing gradually smaller towards 
the butts of the hooks. The baiting-needle, instead of 
being, as heretofiH-e^ passed in at the vent, and brought 
out at the mouth, isi in this metiiod, put in at the mouthj 
and brought out close under the tail. 

This kmd of hook is to be put into the mouth aa far as 
passible j so that one point may be on each side, under 
the eyes, and pointing backwards to^^ards the tail. The 
gtmp being drawn tight, cut a very small nick in the 
back of th^ fish, close to tlie tail, for the admission of a 
piece of white thread, which should be passed three or 
four tinoes round both the bait and' the gimp, tolerably 
tight } then tied securely, and the ends cut away« Thi$ 
k done for die pmpose of keeping the bait stretched at 
full length, so as to appear in a natural state ; which 
wodid not be the c^ if it were allowed to recede^ and^ 
consequently! to bend. 

I nevcx sew up the mouth of a dtpping-baii, especially 
tfriien small fish, fit for that purpose, sffenot easily at- 
tainable. I feel that in thisj I am p^l^ps attracting tho 
censure of those who an^ by ioo^, and not ly brook ; 
as also of the more expert, who probably n^vcr, tried the 
dxferexice. It was from observing tliat I sav^d my baits 
i^om much ix^ury^ I aclqpted m^ preseBt mode. ^ , 

The angler must remark, that wh^ a jaci is liopked^ 
that is, when he has pouched the bait (by which we vin^ 
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dentand, he has got it down completely into his maw), 
he exerts himself to eject it, thinking thereby to get clear 
of the hooks. Hie latter, however, remain immoveable'; 
while the bait, by being only, as it were, slipped on to 
the tackle, is' expelled by the jack*s exertions, so as in^* 
variably to appear out of his mouth, when he is landed. 

I have by this device frcquentfy taken four and five 
jacks with the same dead lait ; whk:h, if I had sewed 
tip its mouthy would, in all probability, have been com- 
pletely disfigured by the action of the first jack's throat, 
and by the precious lot of sharp teeth with which that part 
is lined. 

Dead hails are employed also for trimmers, and nights 
lines. The former are double hooks, similar to thdse 
used as gorging-hooks ; but bdi^ invariably made on the 
'tame wire, their centre forms a loop, through which 
Small brass wire is passed repeatedly, say three times, 
iand then folded round with the same. This being done 
to the Extent of six or seven inches, makes a strong re* 
sistance to the pull of any fish, and efiectually predudes 
all danger of biting off the h6ok. 

These are called armed hooks, or trimmers, and are 
chie^y, when baited with a small fish, as already shewn, 
laid in thie water dose under steep banks, among weeds^ 
&c. where jacks, perch, and trouts fi:equent. Those 
fishes frequently take the baits duiing the day ; as do eeis 
sonietimes, though very rarely. This occasions the 
• Very common practice' (among poachers especially, who 
often allure fishes by means of ground* hait) of laying 
night-lines, which are sometimes set vriHh the donlh 
trimmer J, ^d sometiOies with a single eel-hook. In 
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this manner immense numbers of the finest fishes are 

caught. , ^ • * .' •;" r^ - " • ' 

* The lines tsed on duch occasibhs intist be proportioned 
in length to the depth, and to Other cincumstances. 
Th^y shcnrfctbe of the best whip-cdrd j and a loop sliould 
be at the end of each, for the purpose of receiving a 
small, short, forked stick (see Fig, f, Plate III.), which 
having'one end forced into the bank, perpendicularly^ 
ibr almost its whole length, so that the shorter leg wMch 
forms the fork, may touch, or perhaps enter, the grbund 
^so, serves to secure the line effectually, and is far more 
expeditiously laid and removed, tfaai& if made fast to 
boughs, stumps, &c. 

Add to this, that-such bou^s and stumps axe not every 
where to be had 3 and, if they are, do not conceal the 
lines so effectually as those which are thus pegged to-tfae 
grocQld. * • ' 

* Whbi j^ have not any pegs, and ihat boughs aie not 
within reach, wherewi^ to fiisten your lines ; or^ that 
the soil is sandy, tie theib to tufb of grass, which wiU 
hold them against any puU. You may also tie tibe ends 
t6 stones, which bemg buried a few inches in the sandj 
however loose it may bt, cannot be forced out t^ the 
lai|^ fish in our waters. 

' In this manner tents are pitched on the deserts: the 
pins being fastened to the ends of the tagies, and than 
buried at right angles to them, about a foot deep in 4he 
sand, a^hunicaiie n)ay blow Ae tients to pieces^ bat osA^ 
AOt^dxiaw 1^ the pins f . .* ^ 

'■ Nighl-Hiits may. be baked wkh wwmf (or witb 
sUc^eni*^^, especially if intended for ee/f^: hb^w^rmi 

the best. Observe always to put the hook in at the 

. • 'U: . • . / . . headj> 



bead ; fx fijies in geiienl fwallow worms tail farenlost. 
Xhis is not the case with dead laits, far- all 6gih cwaOow 
tbem head foremost 

It is fi^ this reasoa tfaat« in flapping, apd in trimmers^ 
|he hook is passed in at the n^oath I whereVjr the point la 
not felt luitil too late> when, in the fruitless endeavour 
to cast out the bait, the fish generallj urges thci book 
jnto his own throat. 

Your hooks for nighi-Unes ought to be good^ that is» 
Ibqr should be of a psoper substance^ wcJl ten^iere4» 
with good baths, and with their points rather standing^ 
outwards from the perpendkmlar. By this form thqr am 
furetofix^ whenever the attempt is made to throw the 

T17 the temper of tout hooks with jour fioger and 
thumb I if, when smartly pulled thefewith^ they resist, 
and are diastici they will dot if thc^donet^nring^ they 
ia««bad» But they may be ii^roved by beii^ heated tp 
liearly a white heat> and instsnlLy put into a small qnanr 
thy of powers of sulphur,^ winch they wiU kindle, and 
\fy that means receive a quali^ that 11^, perhaps* be 
l«ft> muoh inclined to render the hooks biittle* This jnou 
must tiy, and correct, by heatir^ the hooks ^^ain^ only 
neiil. they change cdouri when th^ should be immedi* 
§i$giy plunged into. soap,, or tallow. 

By this means you will get good til^ho^h^ which arf 
sf«fiy yery^scaroe i so much soi that I have had. whole 
grosses, not one of which could be.trustoduntitXteia'^ 
l^cdced them*4uyse]f. I ca^ sa&ly ny, that I faaveha^at 
bas^ 100 ifel'hooks drawn straight by the ezertioxis of th^ 
f(&es, whkhj no doubt;, were very huge an^p9wef^ 
\M c^uld not have got away had the hooks been good. 

Of 
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Of the Boat' Boas. 

This term applies ix>th to your live^ and to your dead 
baits. In regard to'the former^ which does not rdat* to 
worms^ but to gentles, natural JUes, caterpillars, gruhs$ 
&c. nothing is better than a smaU> round> flattish tin box^ 
japaned both within and without. Many of the sinpenagr 
snufT-boxas suit this purpose admirably \ bat their lids 
should be pierced with very small hoIes« for the admission 
of air ; else the baits wiU inevitably die. 

Tou should have three or four of these little boxM> 
inarking them on the outside ; so as to know their cea* 
tents : for gentles should never be kept with JIms» nor 
flies with grubs, &c. Cadbates should also be kept sepa* 
lately in a box with a little moist cotton* woo^ lcc# 
picked light: keep gentles in moist bran. 

Your box for dead baits should be a very hige flit Kh 
bacco-box> japai^^ed wit^ and without; the lid should 
not be perforated^ but should fit very dose. In thislaya 
litde fiesh^ dean bran> pat your dead fishes in so as nqt 
to come in contact/ then fiU up, as full as you can mak^ 
the box hold^ with bran> and keep the lid tight down. 

In this mode your dead btnis will keep well sometimes 
even to the third day : but such should cxifybe done £axa 
real necessi^> as the fi:eshest bait is always the most mr 
viting. 

Never allow your fishes intended for baits, to lay aboof^ 
nor put them into grass. Lose no time i)Q suffocating th^ifi 
in fine bran, in which they will ret^n their lustre, ner 
will their scales sfiffen, nor fidloiFj as is usually the case, 
when the fishes are handled in a cardess aaanner, or ai0 
left exposed to the air. In packing, put the longest in the 



as- 
middle of the boxj it being the broadest part; but reject 
all that are in any degsse lacerated^ as they will soon taint 
the others. See %. 1 1, Plate VI. 

Ledgbb (or rather Legere) Likes — Are such as are 

Jeft stationary, being baited with greaves, worms, m dead- 

'bait, according to the intention in regard to the kinds of 

fishes in the waters. Legere-lines are, generally, fixed to 

a coarse kind of iron reel, with a good extent of range, 

*iBrom thirty to fifty yards 5 and the reels are fixed either to 

long iron spikes "which go into the ground, or may be 

^driven into a tree ; or they are riveted to short staves, of 

which the tops are grooved, and the bottoms are armed 

with iron, for the purpose of being fixed in the ground. 

* The groove or slit at the top of the staff should be 

^smaM, so as to require some little exertion in the fish t» 

draw it through; whereby it commonly happens, that 

"he forces the hook into his jaw. These lines being in- 

' tended to reach the nuMes of ponds, -and the beds of 

rivers, which are not accessible to a rod and line, require 

to be well leaded. Some caSi them casting-lines, because 

'^tbey must be thrown out to the places where the baits are 

to lay on the ground. 

- These lines answer very well to be thro\iTi out near 
-the place where you are angling, so as to be under your 
observation ; but can only be used where the bottom is 
clear of weeds, 5cc. They are excellent on long, sandy 
'borders of those rivers, which are shallow near their sides, 
but are deep in their middles. 



■ '^^ Pater.wostbr, so caHed from the appearance it 

sr ate when the baits w on, is a kind of apparatus much 
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In* use .among the coontry peoplei in places Avherejoci^ 
abound. It . consists of a stout pole of ash^ ha2le> &c. 
from five to seven feet long, to which a very strong line' 
oflaid'cord is affixed, about as long as the pole. To thit 
line are a number of hooks attached^ perhaps ten> or,a 
dozen> by means of short pieces of whip-cord. On each 
hook a minnow, or some such small iish^ is put, as in 
trolling ; that 'ir, by bending it rounds so that the hoqk 
may pass fix)m the mouth to the vent. 

The pater'fioster, as may be seen from the foijegoing 
description, is calculated for steep banks under which the 
. water is deep. The angler keq)s moving his rod up and 
down, nearly perpendicularly, so as to make the baits 
{^y in the water ; and> as they are at various distanced 
on the line, occupying its whole length, it is ten to one, 
if a jack be near but.he attacks that bait which is on his 
own level. Some use a float. 

The country angler uses no ceremony with the jaci, 
but, so soon as he feels him bite, gives ooe hearty pullj 
and thus, if the fish's jaw does not giv^ way» cants him 
clear out of the water. I have sometimes been much 
amvised with this rough mode of inviting the jacks to 
dinner, which is attended with considerable success. 

The sight of ^o many baits as are displayed on a pater-- 
nosier, must assuredly be extremely enticing, and tempt 
many a fish that, perhaps, would not be roused into ac* 
tion by the sight of a single minnow » 

Bo VIN6 is generally performed with, a dead laii, cither 
a minnow ot worms. In the former case, your hook must 
be thejsame as in ir oiling y but there must not be any /fp- 
hook. A veiy §niall weight,* like a wedge, or cone-shaped. 
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k put point foremost into the month of your bait, ^hich 
k then sewed up, and the little loop which is ^tetied fo 
the tliick end of your weight, and by which 4t is secured 
to your line, is whipped down very tight, just on the cniz 
Bide of the bait's mouth, so as to be concealed^ cut awiy 
one of the vent-fins, and one oi the gUl-^iis, on difierent 
sides ; this wil cause your bait to have^io uneven fnotton, 
whereby it wiH bear^ stronger res^blance to that of a 
inre fish, and be far more klUing. 

When you rove with a worm,' or rather with two Dr 
three worms property arranged on your hook, as I shall 
now fiilly explain, take especial care that the point of 
your hook be not only carfefully concealed, but bfodght so 
near u^ within the worm appropriated to that part> ^ to 
*be close to the eiid of its tail. 

By this means you will find, that the bait may be 
^irown. with more safety, than when a long pendent tail 
k left beyond the pointj which, in such cases, aivrsy$ 
Votki its way through, and shews so conspicuously as fo 
deter all fishes froni approaching. Ey (he mode directed, 
ihey have no opportunity of dragging away the tail of that 
worm 3 for if they touch on it, when placed as above 
shewn, they must infallibly be booked. 

A large bait is the most tempting, but by far the 
teast certain; whence the angler, is subjected io per- 
petual disappointment, and, in the end, will . certainly 
kill fewest fishes. I think three short, thick, high- 
coloured worms, are the best for, roving y letting the 
longest be first threaded^ for abotit thre^ quarters of an 
inch, then 8li|>ped up above the upper bristle; next 
thre^ld the second worm for about the same. length, 
and pass it above the lower bristle : both Ihese conse* 

quently 
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quently arc pendent, and, if they be lively, will by their 
motion attract the fishes, and cause excellent sport. 

The third worm should be short, thick, and rehiarlt- 
ably well coloured : it should run up nearly to the middle 
of your shank, and be long enough, when thread^ 
to' overhang the tip of the hook. If this be properly done, 
you cannot fail both to have bites, and to have the beist 
chance of striking with effect : See Pig. 8. Plate III. 

Roving may be practised in almost all waters, but is 
more applicable to such as are just broaid enough to be 
reached completely across, when your line is let out to a 
length rather shorter than ^our rod 3 whereby you will 
have it under complete command. 

The current being middling strong, b in your fevour ; 
more so than very rough, troubled water t though eddi^ 
are very excellent aids, as they occasion returns of your 
bait, giving £ur less troul^le, and throwing it into sttii- 
ations to whidb the fish chiefly rdsort Still wiuetift aie 
not amiss for roving with Ihfe Worm, though they are net 
io good for roving with a minnow. Ijade^ when the 
whole operation of roving depends entirely on the anglef > 
it requires a very nice hand, and much judgment, to 
practise it with good effect. 

Throw your line, in an easy, Swinging mann^, aeross 
the water ; taking care to go sis near as possible to thie 
opposite bank ) .that your worm inay appear to hilve 
dropped out of the soil 5 the largest fish, when on the feed, 
are fieqnently found in such atuafions : let your bait sink 
a little at first ; then, with an easy, gentle motiph of your 
rod, derived entirely fi'om your wrist, and not by lifting 
jour arms (which is execraik as well as fatl^oing), 

give 
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give your bait an alternate rising and falling, as 70a ifatw 
it across the water, by gradually raising and lowering th« 
point of your rod. 

The bait is never to be very near the sur&ce, generally 
from one to six feet, or eventually more under it, accorcf- 
ing to the depth of the part you rove in. Sometimes, in- 
deed, you must go dose to the bottom ; especially when 
you find tliat no fish strike at you in mid- water. Observe, 
as the bait approaches your own side, to let it be so played, 
u*ith the utmost delicacy, as to be full in sight of such 
fishes as may be under that bank. 

It should be so .managed in roving, that you get the 
wind at your back, whereby your line will be sent across 
with little exertionj especially if the wind be anywise 
. strong, such as is most fevourable for this practice : for 
all fishes that will take your baits in this manner, are more 
eager when the sur&ce is ruified byabree2&e> which> 
besides^ affords the advantage of making yourself -and 
your rod less discernible to them. 

Indeed, I do not think that roving succeeds well either 
in calm weather or in shallow waters : if they be clear, 
the device will, in general, be seen; and if they be 
muddy, the fish cannot so well see your bait. A little 
colour in the' water is not amiss, when produced by 
fi-eshes, or by a flow of the tide; for, then the fishes are 
usually veiy eager, and take, not only worms, &c. with 
keenness, but may be seen to snap at eveiy thing which 
fidls into their element 

It is almost impossible to give a minnmv that appear- 
ance of life in still waters, v^hich should impose on such 
fishes as do not readily seize a dead'iait, such as fronts 

and 
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And salmon : as to perch, jacks, and eels, &icj are not' 
v&ry nice> and demand not so much peifection of imita- 
tion. 

A great deal depends on situation^ tlie weather^ and a 
variety of circumstances which may be either local or 
temporary. Thus we find, that when the young fry of 
dace, 8cc, are abundant, being about the lengtli of an 
inch or two, the fishes of prey neglect all tlie artificial 
lures ofifered to them -, being glutted with the inunense 
quantity of food thus at their command. 

We see it the same in Jly-Jishing, when at particular ♦ 
seasons, during warm* still evenings, tlie large fish are 
leaping at the natural flies that come upon the waters in ' 
millions. At such times, although a fish may take your 
fly, it will be found a very difficult job to command a 
good dish, such as may be had when a greater scarcity of 
sufassistence is prevalent. It seems also as if the fishes 
were in a certain time glutted eyen with natural flies j 
for we see them neglect many tliat fall into the water 
close by them, and which in copier leather, or when 
flies were less numerous, woijld have been taken down 
instantly. 

Under such circunistances, the best roving certainly is 
with worm?, if thpse on your hook be well scoured, 
and, that you take the opportunity when a smart shower 
has washed so;ne mud into the by-corners of the stream, 
you may, by roving near such spots, patch many fishes 
which are attracted thither 5 having, no doubt, expe- 
rienced that such little fioodings are accompanied by 
much animal or vegetable matter, such as they delight 
in. Thus, if your wprm3 play wejl, and your line be very 
fine, and well coloured, in such waters the fish do not 

hesitate 
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ihesltaite to take your baits; they being similar to.^^b^t 
they have usually had washed down to them by the im* 
petuosity of the currents, in those small channels whereby 
th^ are chiefly supplied with food« 

I have often found it attended vAfii great success, when 
I have let my worms down into such a channel, at about 
a yard or two above wheie it disjcliarged into a deep hole : 
fiequently several fine fishes have competited in the attack 
upon my bait ^ and this too with such greediness as to 
swallow it without the least delay, and requiring my dis-- 
gorger- to get back my hook. 

The great secret in most branches of fishing, but espe- 
cially in roving and dipping, is to keep out of sight : 
your shadow will often scare away the fish to a great db-* 
tance ', nay, even the slightest motion of your rod, when 
the water is clear, will have the same effects as xxoiy be 
frequently seen on a bright day, when the very waving of 
a . bow frightens the fishes, large and small, into holes 
under steep banks, and into other occult situations. 

For this, and indeed for many other good reasons, 
wiien you commence angling, always fish the water next 
to you first 5 keeping completely out of sight, carrying 
your rod veiy gently over such boughs, grass, &c. as may 
best answer your purpose in regard to concealment 5 and 
talking particular care to put your bait into the water in 
the most quiet manner. Under such precautions you may 
do wonders ; but observe, that a fish once alarmed is not 
easily soothed, and will rarely approach a bait. 

As in roving and dipping no fioat is used, it is obvious 
that no. ostensible indication of a bite may appear to a by* 
stander, though the person holding the rod will fed, and 
that too very sensibly, y hen he has a bite ; for although 
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BfiTw and then a fish may appfoadi verjr cat»tipu8(f « and 
take the bait very tenderly into his mputb^ yet;^ on tho, 
long run^ H will be ioxxai that the j*od is made to vibrate 
fordbly by the iropejtuosity of the seizwe, which is most 
usually made as the bait is on the rise. In oiany instances^ 
however, when a very large fish takes the bait, the water 
is considerably agitated by his violence ; so much so^ as 
to be an indei^ to the an^er even at the distance of many 
feet of line then under \frattr» 

But, ^ the hand alone should guide regarding a bite, the 
angler must be extremely on his guard 5 for he will occa* 
sionally, especially if a barbel be in question, feel his 
line tremble, of perhaps tug a little (very tenderly), when 
the fish is sucking at the bait. The tnitli is, that we 
oflen hear the terms nU-ble and biie grossly naisapplied : 
for what b to all appearance a slight nibble, is the mode 
in which some kinds of fishes, especially the carp (and 
at some seasons the roach), bite-, and what, on many 
occasions, we should coasider a bite, proves to be only 
a nibble. 

Thus, if 'U'e are intent on a float sustauiing a live bait, 
and we should see it occasionally dip a little, that is, 
something more than the bait could carry it down, and 
tliat the float return to the surface, such an indication, 
on any otlier occasion, would warrant our striking ; but 
. here it would be wrong, because the natural conclusion 
should be, tliat it were a small perch. Sec. which, being 
incapable of swallowing such a baiti was endeavouring, 
to get it into a favourable position, or to draw it away to 
its haunts there to be gulped at leisure. 

In suph a conclusion we seldom err ^ but if we do, still 
the case remains th« same^ that is, we ought not to 

strike : 
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«farike : if it be at large fish> he is either not disposed 
to swallow the baitj or ti^re is some impediment^ such 
as a hook in his gills^ Sec. that debars his doing so. This^ 
we may be sure of, that none but a. fish of prey will 
tbuch a live bait, nor a deadjish played as in dipping, &'c. 

Such reflections should ever be present in the mind of 
the angler; they, in a certain measure, approach to, 
or, indeed, constitute, jff^ce. Whetlier from nature, 
or by habit, or by study, it is, I know not, but, in ge- 
neral, I can form a tolerable guess as to what kind offish 
I have to deal with. - 

This, however, is not certain j for in some waters, 
fishes will be found to act Very differendy from w^hat the 
same kinds do in other places. Nay, I know waters 
wluch seem to have no sort of difference, that form a 
little island, where the fishes, to be seen in numbers, 
will not bite on one side of it, though they are ravenous 
on tlie otlier. The whole island is not equal to an acre of 
land, and the two branches are in no place twenty yards 
asunder. How to account for this 1 know not j but it is 
strictly a feet, known to every angler about the place, 
and prevails equally at all seasons : the waters are nearly 
equal on both sides. 

• Hence it is seen how necessary it is for an angler to 
frequent all kinds of water, to perfect himself in his pur* 
suit ; for we cannot expect him who angles only in one 
river, &c. to become perfect in tliis pleading, but by no 
means very easy art, 

Of Various IVaters. 

The foregoing digression has led me to this part of ouy 
subject I a part abouncfing -stith variety, and requiring 

both 
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both observation and experience. The jroudifu! angler« 
unaccustomed to eiqplore, and to rtmarlc upon eveij 
stream that may fall in his wajr/ must necessariljr ofen be 
at a loss whei;e to cast his line. In general, he selects 
those parts where lie sees many fishes leaping : in some 
instances his doing So will lead him to excellent diversion^ 
but that can only be at such liours^ and in such seasons, 
as fishes are apt to sport in^ and he may be egregiously 
mistaken as to the kinds offish thus rising. 

The angler who comes to a strange water, cannot do 
better than inquire of any townspeople, or labourers he 
may see, as to the sorts of fish it contains, and the seve- 
ral places uiiere the gentry of the neighbourhood resort 
with their tackle. These will sometimes save much 
trouble, and lead to immediate success ; for I bsvc re- 
marked, that even those persons who do not angle t^em- 
selves^ rarely fail to notice tht* spots where they perceive 
others, fond of this recreation, take their stands. 

Nevertheless, in this particular we are subject to ilie 
errors arising both from the ignorance of our informers, 
and from the mischievous piTuiks and mihleadings of those 
v.ho, either from capske, or from thinking themsehres 
interested in debairing us frcm a kiiowledge of the select 
situations, take great pains to guide us to places where 
not a fish of consequence is to be had I 

llie nullers, and the bargemen* am genemlly fsest in« 
formed as to the deep holes, and other haunts; where 
the fish lay in greatest numbers, and are of a good size -, 
but both those classes of people belong (with so few ex- 
ceptions as, virtually, to be no exception) to that g3iiig 
ofpoachexs, wiiorob the waters ofwhate^-ej their' neti 
can grasp; These^ almost to a maco, will set you on ^ 

9 wild. 



T\ Hd-googe chase, and*be Jiiglily entertained at tlie resttlt' 
o£ th&ir insolence. , . 

. Yet sometimes a few slilUtngs^ dispensed judiciously^ 
will gain your point among even this kind of impostors^ 
as I have experienced 3 for it has happened^ that a linger- 
ing miller^ &c. lias lit at my bqiti and privately given 
me hints as to the best holes^ so as to enable my getting 
a good basket-Ml of whatever the waters contained. 

Wherever there are navigable canals, &c. unless the . 
waters be too extensive for ordinary depredations in the 
poaching way to have much effect, every place is searched ' 
by the bargemen j who, in poling along, become com* 
pletely acquainted .with every holcj and cast their nets 
accordingly. 

It is wonderful what a quantity of fi.shes these people 
carry off, from such parts of the canab as pass tlirough 
the estates of gentlemen, who are sometimes very cap- 
tious in protecting their waters, often not allowing tlieir 
neighbours and friends to cast ,a line j while, by night, 
their best fishes are netted by hundreds, to the great 
amusement, not only of the robbers, but of all who 
know the circumstances : a liberal indulgence to our 
neighbours often prevents our suffering by such depre- 
dations^ 

One circunastance should ever be carried ill memory, 
viz. whenever you can ascertain tliat a stream, however 
small, is connected with a spacious well-stocked pond 
in a gentleman's park, &c. you may be certain that, iu 
the holes, no doubt to be found in some parts of sucli a 
stream, there will often be good fishes> which have been 
carried by floods out of the pond. Besides, the young fry, 
andj, at alj events^ the spawn, cannot be confiiied, '\£ 

there> 
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(tiere-tMS €kt tmsi&oBt tk^t, whether hy'micdm ofii 
flood-drain wHh a grate, orofaskice^ penstock^ 8tc. 

By following the course of such a brook, and occa- 
sion^y trying the depth where yaa caiuiot see the bot- 
tom^ more especially where targe trees overhang, and 
where the skies appear steep, you will rarely fail of dis- 
covering many a fine hole, such as cannot be poached by 
any kind of net, and in which you will at least find enor' 
jnous eels during their season. 

I never yet knew of a stream that had once contained 
eelsf or troitt, that was completely deficient in them 
afterwards. The former, by getting into the crevices 
of masonry, or of wood- work, under* stumps, and into 
the mud, or sand, never fail to escape famm the netter : 
they breed so £^st as to produce great numbers, to the 
great destruction of all other kinds of fishes, not except** 
ing ihejack, which, when very young, is as subject a$ 
any other to tlie ceTs attack. Hence when we find that 
but very few small fishes are to be seen, we may fairly 
suspect tliat either eels, jacks, or perch, are in the 
water. 

The angler must not expect to find much diversion 
where the water is shallow and dear ; but in those parts * 
where there are little falls, or under scours, which 
tumble into holes, however contemptible they may ap- 
pear, frequently very fine fishes aie taken; especially 
if the bottom be rocky, and the water run swiftly, form- 
ing eddies, with the banks firm and steep : in such places 
trouts delight. . 

When the water is deep, gloomy, and almost inacces- 
sible on account of the. woods or. weeds, &c. on its mar- 
gin, there will probal4y be jacks, perch, and sometimes 

« . p 3 tench. 
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iench. Thi^ few wlute fish, whertl»^ we gudn^Ily va^ 
derstand all th^ smaller kinds with i^kteiiQg.si^Si such; 
as the roach, dace, gudgefm, &c. in such |)|aQ?s g«qe- 
rally run large, on account cf the small ones bieing &r 
the most part either deToured> or driven away by tbe> 
more ravenous kinds. What few there msgr bfe, owo, 
their safety to their bulk and sti^ength ; but if tlie jacks 
be very numerous, they will not only destroy all the 
white tish, but atUicK each other> until at last none hut 
the largest of that species wiV. be seen. 

Consequently, in such situations, the angler may ge* 
nerally expect to have the soundness and sufBcieucy of 
his tackle put to the test i if that be good, he will^ under 
ordinary circumstances, go home well laden. 

We occasionally see large extents of marshy ground, 
intersected by ditches, or having parts much deeper tlian 
others : if such remain tolerably supplied with \^i'atcr, * 
whetlier from springs, or small inlets, or that, the soil 
being retentive, the fluid does not escape, but presents 
nearly the same appearance during the whole aimmer,* 
we may tliere reasonably search for large lislies. 

It generally happens, that such places are subject to 
heavy mundations j not merely from land-driains, &c» 
but from their connexion with other waters, either rivers 
or Jakes, whence they receive many good sorts of fish in 
abundance. ¥or all fishes have a very great disposition 
to migrate, especially those of prey ; tlicsc no sooner 
iind a small inlet or creek, than they run up it as* fer as 
tliey can be floated j nay, tliey may be ocoasionaliy seen 
straggling to obtain a passage forcibly, e^cially where 
there is a current, hox^TEfver trifling. 
The copious autumnal showers often swell the waters, 

so 



%(> as b fcarry dff iiftmense qiiandtJe» of young fry > anci 
the winter floods in many parts ai>e so abundant, as to lay 
N^kA Wtels under water, yvhikhp in the dr^ Reason, pre- 
Hffnt a k))o£tt cheerfnl ktsA profitiible ex|mnse of vegetation^ 
iritefs^Hed with various pieces of water, ail of whidi, 
fthder ^iich citcuiiiiiancei^ become either gainers or losert 
by t^ ifltiiklation. 

The flat< borderlhg the Thames^ from Hampton np- 
fn/t^, ai^b-thfe 9Qi»h]6r beaotiM ineads^ that, owing 
15 thie 'VHtiter fbiodi, bear prodigious crops of ^ss. I 
^it^ri^ set^nd pofids^ and long slips of water, which afe 
itixHiiftHy alDvk^d tdti) Bint fish from tbe river, and ars 
netted or poached in various ways eyery summet, until 

ntfoite a Mkti^w h left. 

l^e Attgl&t must hot de^tise ihosk litde bfooks which, 
p^^pft, hei^e ftftd theft, are kept up for a head of wiater 
io litipp)y <Mtltt> or to tlirn a mill, &c. ; ih these he wi;], 
li^ jKErtiiidt k^lMtth, eomiiierily find parts yielding excel- 
Ittit ^rk. Near to towm, such streams are pillaged 
Ifeaindblly j bat in the midnt of open fields, where the 
.tfte/lcttftftingjiercamtot be sheltered from the weather, and 
to whkh even \ht lih ariai tw> Me to roam, it is not un<* 
i^ditlmdn tofsdl In with gielit vaiitties, attaining to a ccvi*^ 
Hidenibfe gr9W&« 

Whe^ev^r itfiprovenienta are made, the fishes suffer 
fer a time, but afterwards recover, and become very nu- 
AehM* Thus, when a iHrateitoarse' is made through 
^htftfrem hdkxt ditches and poddies, in which, ho^« 
4m^ Bbam good, fish, partictdaiiy ieis, were feund, the 
vhole afe otot tfuown out, and aro taken away either 
by the proptieeon, the workmen, or the townspeople. 
lilt when the water is allowed to flow In again, a new 
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sto^ is created^ 'vrisich soon becomes vatuabfe to the 
amgler. ^ 

Wheie old rivers supply csoiab^ which in soooepfacfiS 
follow the couzse of their bed9> and io others break cff 
ioto branches containing locks, reqairing at the same 
^inie that wars should b« thrown across the old channels, 
to keep the water up> in such instances, . the track fol- 
lowed by the vessels navigating th& canals wiU invariably 
be poached to the utmost. The fishes will be found in 
the old river, and especially under the weirs, where the 
continual supply, and the rapidity of the .current^ which 
usually digs large holes in those parts, induce . irouls in 
particular to lay. 

In good smart streams, the ang}^ must not pass by 
tliose parts which, being clear, and apparently shallow, 
seem to be devoid of fishes. Ht will» on the contrary* 
not unfi:equent]y find, that such limpid waters ooatain 9 
number of excellent frsttfy, he. which lay «t the bottom^ 
and can only be perceived by loi^and stedfast search 1. 
or which keep behind weeds, stones, ^c. and under 
shady parts of the banks, so as'ix>t to be.^stitfgoishable; 

In some rivers the gentry, though not proprietxMrs of 
tl.« waters, take some pains to protect the fishes fircan^ 
poachers ; who, if uncontrolled, or i^ot prevented hy 
rome effectual devices, would speedily drag out all sorts 
Mid sizes. * 

; The law has laid many restraints on- ai;tgiisig, but has 
left open a wide door for the ndmiiiion nf n thrwiiiamdiolrl 
of mischiefs in the netting way. It is inoooceivaUe what 
damage one sweep of a net does Among very yoimg fi^^ 
and especially among the spawn. Yet the. many ]ow«hved 
fellows who net the larger rivers, &c.. and who deal:.m. 
* . ^ t » this 
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this wholesale ruin, are never so happy as wheb they pan 
catch some innocent or ignorant gentleman trespassing 
the letter of the law, by lottom^Jishiug one day before 
the statute allows him to do so. They speedily send a 
water-bailiiF after him ; and not uncommonly, where the 
poor angler is a stranger, assume that character them- 
selves, rather than lose the opportunity of le\7ing eitlier 
the fine, gr a hrile J 

The gentlem^a of Sunbury on Thames, where tlicre 
has been excellent angling in ever}- branch, proved them- 
selves a match for the profcssiwial fialiermeiv (with which 
all tlie banks of the Thames sxi'arm, and who are pei- 
haps as dissolute a tribe as any in the united kingdonis), 
and took very effectual means to prevent the total d \stra(> 
tion of the fishes. 

■ They purchnsed a few old, rotten hulls* of boriN, 
barges, &c. which were to be had for a mere song, atid 
having put plenty of tenter-hooks into their bottomi^ an<i 
knocked out some holes, so as to give access to the fishes, 
carried them out into the principal l^bles and haunts, and 
there sunk them bottoms uppermost. 
-' The' fi8hes> in consequence, soon multiplied ; for no 
fSabennan liked to cast his net over such traps ; where, 
Jbesides the inevitable damage his tacUe must sustain, 
there appeared no chance of catching fishes, which had 
60 ready and so effectual an asylum at hand. 

' The ang^r will do well always to inquue^ if any such 
means have been adopted in respect to the waters he may 
be at ; if they have, fie may depend oa finding fishes 
near those spots vihere such barriers to poaching have 
been placed.. It is tnze^ that he may here and there 
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iMok a Ipg instead of a fish 3 but for such trifles tlMSli»e^ 
wigler win Kadilj compound. 

I deem it a duty pafUculariy incumbent on me> to giv« 
the young angler scHne cautions in regard to his proceed* 
iiigs, both in his excursions, if he resides at any distsmce 
from his sporty and in following his diversion^ when he 
inhabits a villa^ or otiier tenement near the site of amuse- 
ment. 

He will find my hints on tliis subject of OHisiderable 
utility in promoting his views, and in preventing his suf- 
fering from tliat well known combination, which virtu- 
ally exists among the evil -minded and low-bred eveiy 
where in some degree, but especially on the borders <^ 
all navigable waters. 

When such folks perceive that a new comer is fond oi 
sporting, they watch him vcjy closely, in order, if pos- 
sible, to detect him in some little breach of the law $ so 
tl^ an information tt»y be laid^ and they obtain the ^- 
former s reward. 

I have been attacked by the insidious good offices of 
feveral belonging to this chariiaiU tribe; but, having 
b.-en forewarned as to what I had to expect, andf judg- 
ing, that the overstrmned adulation and civility 1 expe- 
rienced were to be paid for in some shap«, I never gave 
the smallest encouragement for tlieir con^uanoe : thus, 
1 y a prudent reBerve, added to a cautious conduct, 1 900a 
I^t my kind neighboun know, that I was " not to le 
4iwi/' in that way at least 

In every skuation there wiB be found some persons 
bHter disposed than others 3 but you must not suppose 
Kxkt are to be known by their countenances, or by tbeir^ 

tongues; 
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toiigaes. Yoa must look arouhd you* flhd inqalre as to 
the fishermen, &c. in your qoarter : you may, now and 
then, hit upon an open-hearted obliging sortofamafC 
^ho will not only direct you to the best holes, hot will 
provide you with baits, lend you his boat, put you across, 
help you to put down, and to take up, your night-lines, 
with a whole train Of et cdPteras, which w31 dl coine, 
without further trouble than merely now and then putting' 
your hand into your pocket; without whii^, nothing 
ttiust be expected. 

Beware of bargemen, and of aQ who, when they ars 
not da^ng mischief, are contriving it over a pot. Nevet' 
atteijipt, when you suspect such to be wafching j&sx mo-» 
tionsji ^ set a night-line, of to leaVe any Hiing tK(^ can* 
walk c^ witli ; ibr yon may be assurtd thcpf i^iH noC iiSt 
to rid you of all concern for such mor^bles. 

You wSl find ft very convenient to inns a punt, wUch 
may generally b^ had M about two shillh>gs wedcly ; so^ 
that you may pole yourself ift>otit to att parts of the water. 
In this', ho^'ever, some practice u requiiUfe ; for there' H 
a certainr knack ht ft, which enftlef ^fttJ ilafirhi and ten- 
dei^ p^Tson^ to a^compHsfa, what thef ttnaccostomctl Her- 
et^s- wtmld toil at to little pttrpdse; ' 

This considcrijtioii should lead yoti to* encourage sooii^ 
Kttle boy, son of a fishemian, or yj\ai not; to aid you \ri 
ff<r early part of your nautical careter. Such are every' 
where to be had, and are very eager to go after such pas- 
fiftie, espccia% when sf good bellyful foQows. 

Btit b^ ^airefid hoiv you trust them, iti r^gaid to your 
nighttimes and trrmmers ; for thougn they will occasion- 
ally bring you the full produce, yet solri^tiittes^'dley 
ca^ot ib^tKe atSdrifot mfhiiettce of their parents ^nd 
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aod friends, v/ho wiH expect to ahaie vitb 70Q in an «n- 
derha^ way. 

la SL short time, however^ you wlU £bel yourself inde- 
pendent, and have no further occasion for any aid ; you 
will be acquainted. wjLth the u'aters, and with their con^ 
tents; aod> being able to manage ..the j^mt yoursdf^' 
may, if you please, graciously permit that youth on. 
boani, whose services you were at first happy to accept 
as a favour. 

You will find it well worth your while to subscribe ta 
flome of the liberties in the angling waj, that are to be- 
foind in various parts, especially within two stages fi:om 
LoQ^loa. For a guipea yearly, you may obtain permis* 
ftion to throw your line into some tolerably good streams, 
9r ponds : you may be sure of a ' bed, and will receive 
-civility, &c. in (Hro^prtipntQ what you may call fiar. •? 

With rospept tq^ the unprotected <^n waters, such as 
t^e Thames wUi^i^ a certaip distance from the metropolis^ 
yfu may occasion^jt &nd gQod sport; bat do not suH^ 
yourself to be b«m])00zled by thealluring portraits ofirauts, 
&c. stuck up in fram^ at the various Red Lions, Bells, r 
Griffin*, Casiles, j^c. wher^ you may take a little re-, 
fireshment 3 xfor should you lend too willing an ear to the 
descriptions given, in regard to the 91/an/i/^of such fine ' 
fishes. Ke^p in mind where you are, to whom you are 
talking, and that thousands go to the same place, on tj^e 
same errand -, then you will not feel the smallest uneasi- 
ness regarding the serious difiiculty wjiich might other-, 
wise agitate your mind, as to how you should get such 
^ monstrous, fine fisbes,'* not only out p: . che water, but 
toyourhixne! 

yfedx^sift t9 smile> and that too with some mixtar^, 

•oi ' 
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«f contempt^ when we see or hear of Londoners gcmig 
from town on Saturday nighty with rods and bags inmi^ 
meiable, to £sh on Sunday, from Battersisa upwsDtb, 
even as far as Staines» Windsor, 8cc, ; and those who ig 
not know better, join in a hearty laugh at the Cbckmes,- 
as they embark to occupy their ^vourite stations. 

But the joke does not hoM good; for after havuig'tfarown 
my line into many waters, from the South to nearly the 
Ultimate Thuieof Britain, I can aver with safety, that; 
on the whole, jtlie Londoners were by £ar the most skil* 
fU, as well as the most patient, and least addicted to 
\:anity. Indeed, I have been very mudi surprised to sat 
very bad anglers inhabiting the borders of the finest 
rivers^ Their methods, tlieir selection of baits, theic 
haunts, and tlieir tackle, weve all bad alike. 
~ On tlie contrary, the Cockney, as he is facetioudy. 
termed, is better-acquainted with the waters he freqoents't 
has excellent baits, which .are procured in the highest 
Older at the several sh<^ where his tackle is obtained ; 
which is also of the very first quality. I once resided on the" 
banks of .the Tl^ames, near Walisn, and have frequently 
had occasion to observe^ tliat all the weekly visitors weze 
mi^ well ao^aint^d with trout-fishing in particular: 
tkey used to catch a gopd number, which, in my humble 
opiakQn, was not a had sign, 

: It must not be unnoticed, tliat the same stream, or. 
other water, will assume various appearances, according 
tp tlie sed^B of the year, and tq the gpoeral state of wea- 
iber durifig «uch seasoi^. 

. The waters which from January to April mayap|>ear. 
isSa and rapidj <^ten d^i^ndle to ipsignificant brooks when 
the thaws are over. Bu^ (as ake^ stated under this 

y6 head) 
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l^ead) fliich will often be fbund repfele with ^porf. Somr 
ftreams incnease but little, companitiveljr, at any time i 
Vnkn ve take into accoont thoae partial torrents of laia 
vliicfa at times dduge particular spots > and « consequently, 
do infinite damage. 

The same^cause equallj affects the cohur of such wa- 
ten, where the soil is cointKMed of till, or any other 
«okmied earth. For the most part> the fishes in such 
llraains do not bite readily while the impregnation con- 
tinues ; but when the element begias to dear> either by 
Ilie colouring matter bdng passed away, or by its beh^ 
precipitated to the bottom, they then become raTenoda, 
and wi& good tackle^ the angler may have cioeUent 
^cison. 

Where there are many com, or» as they are generally 
esiBad, griit millM, we usoally find abundance oi fishes ; 
though, as already remarked, the millers will havotfaw 
4uire, let who litrill own the water ! This is owing to 
t»roGause8> namely, the perpetual supply of fipesh water, 
and the great abundance of subsia^ciioe the fishes receive 
l^ means of the partieles of floor, frc. either cosivqred 
by the wind, or swept out of soch mifia. 

The fishes, however, in aB such streams, have peca* 
Jiar prop^isiiies ; in some, they will only bite whifeithe 
mills are going) in others, they will not come neara 
bait until the water comes to a stand ; but the fimner i« 
b^ far the most prevalent. 

Under the aprons of nails, that kb where the water 
comes from under the wheel over a fiat pieceof masonry, 
dr plank-work, the tei^est fishes generally resort i keep- 
ii^ on the watch, and darting furiously annd the -impe* 
topos fiMuaaing rush of water, at whate?er attnctsf c»> 

perhapf. 



perhaps, cUiberali^y vaMng «t the edgs oCdie npUf, 
aod in tiie still ; or the taming waterfonaiiig those kdrge,. 
placid eddies to be found in such plaees. 

In such cises the angler may love to advantage, having 
one* two> or perhaps three, stout shots on his line la 
sink his bait a litde f which woold dse be pefpetm^ 
kept near the surface, by the velocity of the omeat Ho 
should lose no time in getting such fishes as he may hook 
into a stiUer water, as the strong parts aie pecnliariy 
nnfavoumble to his eferts ; besides that the turbid mvo* 
Itttions render his pfecautions less certain and less efieo- 
tual. 

Tobeccmtincedofthis, let lufli pitt a dead fidi on hia 
hook, and suspend it from the n^-bac)i in the water« 
where its action is sharpest ; he will there Had has rod fiur 
mom oppressed, andlusownraaBagemaiitcf kftr mpfie 
diffimk, than in the calmer and quieter poits} wb^^ 
he can tead the fish about aecoiding to his omm £uxjg 
wh&e it leak qaile tigM to his hand. 

Wherever any. manu&etofy appears, er any baunaBr 
is carried oUf snch as impregnates the air with unwfaoto^ 
some, or ofle nai ve smelk, there will also bcra taint ofa 
synibr descrip^on commnieBted to the waSeiii Tbur 
copper works, sulphur weris, hatteis works, %ers jda. 
general, and all s«ch trades, aActthe watefsgrettly. 

in the vicinity of and especially below, fmmderies^ kpm 
the fishes are scarce; and soch as do exist tiitiw. am 
flabby: they indicate the insdubri^of the stream^ botb^ 
to ^emsdves and to all animala. Ileooa ,an cxcettent 
criterion may be addkKed, in^ regard to the fidieia of w;^ 
tir for cuRnaiy puiposes, and : s^ cenpenantiBVurkisv 
. feverage^ I am iacSne^ tob^etcy dM B» $stais^ s^ 
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udi a stale tay long $ mid, tbat the few caught instk^ 
places aie accidental visitors J none being, in my opinionj. 
^•wned in sach d^eterious situations. 
: The season of* the ye^ar must be considered by the 
aogkr ; for be will find, witli v^ few exceptions, that, 
such £shes as are to be taken on scours and other shal- 
lows, during the summer season, are not to be found 
there in tiie winter, nor even on cold days in the'autunui. 
It is next to impossible to guide exactly on this subject, 
hut favourable winds (such as prevail from the south- 
east to fiill ^v^vst, equal to tliree-eighths of the horizon), 
and a sky suited to the temperature of the air, will for the ' 
most part prove ^ispicious. 

. In using the latter tenn, its application should be com- 
pletely understood; thps a hot summer's day, a dear 
iky, and little wind, are highly unfavourable 3 they, in 
Act, augment the indolent disposition of the Bshes at thatr 
season, and tend to deprive them of their appetites; 
which generally, in such instaiKes, are keen towaidsthe 
niDrriing^ and evenings, when the angler may expect good 
aport. 

i On the other hand, even when the sun is in i^ fullest 
* power, a brisk iHind, and a i9eeting cloudy sky, wilt so 
£9: temper the heat, ^nd moderate the glare, as to prove. 
attractive to the fishes, and induce a portion of them to 
be on the move. . Their intention probably is not the 
aearch after food, but when a bait presents itself under; 
' such circumstances, it will fi:eqoently be taken. 
. In very sultry weather, when abundance of fishes may 
peirhaps be seen on or near the sur . e, the angler must, 
not indulge in the hope of enjoying much sport; on tl^ ' 
oontrarf, scaice a fish. will*bite. They are then geoeiaPy; 
i I .preparing 
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prepsoing' to ^wn, and are mocc ihtenl on CBJo^meD^ 
tfian on the search to subsistence. 

It is true» this !s not the case with aH kinds, but being 
very.fM^valentj should induce the ang^ to reUnquish his 
attempts to get a bite in that quarter^ devoting hb atten* 
tion to those deeps whereto the laiger and moie vom- 
cious fishes will partially retire. There, being less over- 
come by the heat> and less under the eye of observation* 
they will be more-likely to come to his lure. 

I cannot pass over the absurd language of a gentleman 
who, a few years back, puUished what he temis, a rd* 
Aonal treatise on anglmg, wherein he would inculcate, 
that particular kinds of fishes come out to feed ** at the 
^en hours of the day"-— or, ** half an hour before and. 
^Rer the even hourff,'* &c. 

This is giving them cr^t for a progress in chrooologyj^ 
which the enlightened mind cannot but lidicule : in faict» 
l^e very^attempi to pass such rubbish on the public, do** 
serves its most pointed censure : it indicates a total defi* 
cieocy of knowledge, and an immense share of presump* 
tion, in treating the subject so very p^iticularly \ it locks 
like an at^mpt to lead weak minds to an opinion of the 
author being deeply versed in piscatorial practice j or, 
indeed, of having served as M. D. among the inhab}* 
t^uo^ of !tl^. waters. 

According to the assertion of the author alluded to, it ^ 
would seem, that such £shes had a fresh appetite at the 
expiration of eveiy two hours : if this be true, the angler 
mUst be particularly carefiil to have his watch duly lega- 
iated before he throws in his line. 

'Nevertheless, the workin question, is perhaps one of tKe. 
kest that has hitherto appeared ^ being generally exempt. 



ftom pottdiii^, nd tonediing to tiie point ; thotigh It 
certainly presents *' only a neat rhulet of type, nuimngr 
tfaiuagh t meadow of margin"; on ifce ^hole, it is 
cbeaper at fire shOIiiigs, than tlie various catclipemiy 
duodecimos, kc. sold at veiy low prices, to the gee&t 
Aigrace of their aathors, and no small discredit of the 
yenders. 

Such pnerile puttfaas^v as know not how to di^ciri* 
minate, and who are led to possess them under the ideei 
of becoming acqnsutrted, not only with (be whole of iie 
lUr patt of the art. bot witii many nft^if {nracticet 
also, had better cohs«dt some aUe angler, or at least 
some person of discretion, belbm they disperse their few 
diilMng»5 else they will not ody be totally ditappointed 
9i sport, but perhaps receive notions which, itt tj^ end> 
may lead to conspicaons disgrace. 

b gveat lAes, the Myti ^tow a course vtty stitaibr 
to thdt wUdi seems to bo ohlkkMy, amo^ those i^ 
rivers and brooks ; they Ittfk during \hs w9Mer, tfr in 
tempestuous tfmes/ among &e heavy mass^ef rashes, and 
d^MBTwetfds^ Imtin the stmnn^ seeteon, at ««eii during' 
tftewiiiMrmomh#, after a few days^of open w#!l^]^, thef 
nMJr bo seen on- the kmg shdvitig banks $ppesiring to enjoys 
duo faviaufttble oppottu^y* lut af tlielis tiinei they will 
rarely take a bait ; whence we may cOfiduid^, that Aef 
ibid at ^ bottom some nouri^iment snitbd to die season* 

Fishes ofpeey, no doubt> retain their nAtuiliid pr(^n^ 
skies at all times ; but I bdieve tey are more -subjecf 
to torpor and lediargy than those whkh' fiied only on^ 
weeds, worms, or other siicb matters, I am led to thii^ 
d^mion by the observat^u J heife madie regsf^ngjttch, 
sdlf^ 9sA.irwiH eq^eeially. Ihfise are exiremely t^vemi^ 

to 
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to hiove much during the winter ; but m the spring, 4^ 
^oon as theyTeel the geni^ warmth of the sun> may be 
f»een basking either an, or near the surface. Jacks in 
particuiary appear so completely entranced by the sun's 
rays, tliat in April and May they are very often snared, 
as will be shewn wliile treating of that fish. Eels ate 
sometimes taken. in the same wny, and trouts at that 
season, indeed ofben<luring the whole of the summer, if 
the water be not very warm, will approach any heated 
substance whose influence reaches tlien^. 

Thus many put their hands under water, ne^ the 
stamps of trees, &c. where irouts frequent, and often 
both feel and see them come to warm themseTves^ In tiiis 
way a very slight motion of tbe fingers seems to give thent 
peculiar pleasure, so that they gradually £ai31 asleep, when, 
by a littk dexterity, they naay be grasped just behiild their 
gills, and thus be caught 

Perch get into very, dee^ boles, among imob Aat htm 
been flattened down by decay, 6t by stroi^ v/mis $ re* 
mainuig in such shditers duriqg llie cold weather, an4 
enly coming oat when there are few clouds, with a tem« 
perate warm breeze. They do not fiequent scaUrs, or 
appear so much at the surface ^ as most other ^hes of 
prey, except wh^ after mtnaofr^, kc. 

It may generally be coasidened as a nale, thst such 
Mies as remain ehiefiy at the bottcmi during the summer, 
are more alert, and take the baits ihuing the winter 
better than haskers, or such as ia the qiring lay in a 
semi-torpid state on the surface. 

The fact is, that sach fishes as expose th^nsdves least 
to the son, »e the least setisil^ of its absence. 1 have 
befiire specified^ tiKit aU fishes while in spawn^ and at 

the 
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UMflinle of spawnings visit the 8Ur£ice occasboalljei^tti 
particularly in hot weather ; thus we see shoals qif roach 
and dace, especially the latter, at such times ; petch then 
frequent the shallows ; minnows, gudgeons, &c. are on 
the scours I salmon, trouis, &c. run up the riv^s to- 
wards the . more rapid waters^ laying at the skirts ot^d^ 
dies, or under banks where the sun hai^ full power. 

Thus also we £nd, that about Februaiy and Maroh, 
the jacks, which for some months were burfed in ths 
greatest deeps^ appear on the sur&ce^ in deep, secluded 
ditchesj &c. where they spawn^ and gradually come out 
more. into the open waters j to which, however, their 
young fiy do not so r^dOy venture ; nature giving them 
to understand, no doubti that their own parents are not 
to be trusted 5 for a jack will attack his own kind when 
nothing else falls in his Way ; na3^ he will contrive to 
pouch one nearly a third of his own size ! I have heard» 
indeed* auch extraordinary st(»rie», as would perh^s war* 
rant my saying more on this topic 3 but I rather follow 
my general rule> ofbdi^ strictly within bounds on all 
occasions. 

• It may be proper to remark, that the various kinds of 
water fowl frequenting us during the winter season, are 
dire enemies to all kinds of fishes; which we may rea- 
s<»iably conclude, do not venture much near the sur^e, 
while so many of their enemies are to be seen there. 
Storks, cranes, herons, bitterns, geese, ducks, teal, and 
widgeons, all prey on fish; not only on the snoalkr kinds^ 
but f)ccasionally devoiiring many of a good size. 

Providence seems to have taken ample care of these 
visitors -, for we find them direct their course to our large 
fensj where they mneet with abundance of subsistence. 

la 
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In suck places the prickle^back^ alreadjr noticed as an ex« 
ceJilent live-haii, abounds to such a degree^ as to be taken 
4n whole shoals ^ they* are sold hy the bushel, as manure, 
both in Lmcolnshiie and in Cambridgeshire. 

The angler will find, tliat wherever minnows abound, 
in suitaMe waters, there will be plenty of fishes of prey ; 
provided they are not thinned by the net, or by any un- 
&ir means. On the other hand, he will experience 
some (£sappointment, from that very abundance which 
attracts and maintains the fishes of which he is in pur« 
suit; for when the minnows have good shelter in shal- 
lows fiill of weeds, and in a million gf little comers into 
which their enemies cannot at all times fdk>w them, they 
become so extremely numerous, that the jacks, tnmtSg 
perch, eels, &c. are glutted, and are not to be ^iticed hj 
the bait, however lively and tempting. 
- Htfiemxichjudgmeatand skill are reqittsite; yet^afbr 
^, a complete bungler may perchance light on a lucky 
^ot, and fill his basket, while the most expert angler 
inay scarcely have one bite ! 

Hence we sometimes see the former obt^ a credit 
for ability he does not possess } while the qualificationa 
Qf the latter are not known } and this is perfectly natural ; 
for the contents of the basket should decide the point. 
I «ever yet heard any person talk much of the number of 
tards be winged, or otherwise wounded, that could ge- 
nerally put a brace on the table. 

In many large streams, which have periodical rises, or 
are subject to floods, at such periods, and are liable to be 
worn by the force of the current, piles are driven in, and 
lined with boards, &:g. these are known in various places 
by di^eient names, but almost universally, I believe, by 
L "the 



Ae designation ofccmskots. They are, for the most part, 
done in consequence of the bank havmg been excavated, 
ot of some considerable encroachment either made or 
apprehended 5 consequently the water is very deep 'in such 
places, and the current after heavy rains, and daring the 
spring especially, very rapid. 
' Such places harbour the finest fishes of all de«criptions j 
^ut the angler must take care to explore, else he wiDi 
ahnost infaUibly, if the camskot be dd, and often re* 
paired, or -perhaps be rebuilt more and more with'm, at 
cMerent periods, find himself entan^ed amongst con- 
cealed timber work, fix)m which no clearing ring can 
relieve his hook.- 

The fishes which frequent finch places, htttincdrdy 
Wtake themselves, the momen* Aey feel thfe hooSt, to the 
piles, &c. and rarely fatt, unless the tackle be uneoin- 
nionly strong, to (?baffe, or to 'snap 4he line. At all 
events, ftey dog in and out in stich t manner » efifecte- 
•By presents every kmd of controd, and ultitoattiy cojo^ 
fines them to a very short portion of the line. Under 
$^h circumstances, the fete of the fish is rarely known 
to the angler J bbt that of his Rne is obvious 5 for he must 
tese eveiy inch beyond the first impediment, mtd if he it 
not very carefii, may injure his rod very serbusly, , 

Tbt most prudent ivay, on tucfa occasi<»is, is td eott- 
pound fiw some lofis, and to cut a\v3y the line, by any 
means that may offer, as low down as tn^ bepiucticable. 
This is certamly, in many instances, a texaddus teBtiquyi* 
ment 5 but the experienced angler will confirm the pi^ 
priety of these hints. 

If, however, the trial is to be made offordhfy poIKng 
up the hnpediment, itahould be done by tsdd^ tbe fine 
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m handj U^iiig «u^ ^^ rod, whkh will alwajrs bo 
fgosKl'to ftuffiHT oifwe or te<» in socfa Jbftsardoiii^ and in* 
<|eed> such «b9ord cojiteats. 

Wlieie tiiiere is a beod In a stream, it will g^neralljbo 
fpood, that the water is deepest on the outside of the 
bend, and that the inner part of the bead> that is, ,the 
f^nt romid which th^ water run«, is shailpw ; (see the 15/ 
Figure, 4ih Plate), Where a stream lies between straight 
blanks, although its d^tb wHl vary occaeAonally, and the 
cprrent pass and repass £rom one side to the other, yet, 
generally ^teakiog, the middle of the stream will be the 
deepest water, and be most Qoticed by bargemen, &c. 

Old bridges, kdges of rock, heavy, masses of roots, 
Iqfge ini^uJar stones, swi)i:en vessels, and all such ob- 
vious matters, by affording shelter a^d protection, be* 
come the resent of almost every kind of fishes. If there 
should be alternate deeps and shallows, with occasional 
f^Us, breaks, and eddies* the angler may expect to find 
tnouts, and v^oious kinds of white fishes -, while the more 
dee^ and stiU waters wiU chiefly present him with iac^i'j 
perch, QDdeels, If the water has communication, hoW'* 
ever indirectly, with the sea, he may be assured that 
salmon may at the faroper season be found, in some of, if 
npt in all, its varieties. Nor i^ill such generally be ex*^ 
empt frcxn the visits of barhds. 

But aknost every water in the kingdom \m» in stime 
part of its course, whiether under one; or other n0ine» 
su^ various depths^ breadths, and velocities, as to occasion 
it lb oofit^m in some places one kind, and in other parU 
d^&3(ent classes of fi^ 

Besides, though eogoi^ sorts are, in a certain measure, 

mixre appropriate to partipul^ waters, they will never* 

. . theless 
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flie1e$s be fband in such as, if Wiivere to judge by' 
the ardiasary characteristics/ thejr ooght not to inhi^t. 
Hence, when we are trolling for trouts in a rapid stream^ 
we are sometin^es rather surprised to find Bjack on the 
bock ; in other places where we expect to find barbels, 
we are attacked by perch or irouts, or eventually eels. 

The truth is> that the difierences as to breadth, depth> 
and rapidity, which every where prevail withih very short 
distances, give to the same water a vsoiety of characters, 
accordant with such changes severally. Add to this, * 
that tlie junction of two streams, the one rajMd, and the 
dhet slow, or the one clear and shallow, and the other » 
deep and weedy, or vice versa, will give to both a par- 
tial supply of such' fishes as would not be expected under ' 
other circumstances. 

The intelligent angler does not let such points pass un- 
noticed^ he explores in every direction 5 and by observ- 
ing the several ^circumstances peculiar to the locality, 
arranges his plan, and is prepared for every attack. It 
cannot be supposed that his tackle will be appropriate 
equally to every class of fishes, but with common attention 
to those general rules he v ill eitlier have bought, or have 
learnt from experience, his proceedings will be so well 
grounded, and so guarded, as to obviate those mischiefs 
which would infallibly annoy the novice. 

I trust sufficient ha^ been said on this subject, to serve 
as an ample guide to those who are unacquainted with the ' 
various anomalies to which waters are subject at various 
seasons, or from the vicinity of othef streams. &€. 3 so 
as at least to lead such persons into the proper track, - 
both for sport, and for the acquirement of such princt. 
pies. «! this part of our sul^ect, as jnay cwalifir them to : 

form 
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Ann a ready and a conect judgment ;* wlieieby manjr fit. 
hour of &tigue, and of vexatious disappointment, «iay be 
avoided. ; 

It is true, I have been somewhat prolix, and p^jiaps 
occastonaUy a little digressive,, in treating of various wa* 
ters ; but it b a branch of the art which has been too • 
much n^g^bcted by authors, and is not sufficiently attend- . 
ed to even by many old anglers : much less byjthose who > 
snap at the liberty of a day, or of a few hours only, to in- • 
dulge in this recreation. I feel a confidenGe in the necessity 
of what I have detailed : I have reduced the laborious * 
researches of yea^s, comparatively to a nutshell, and thus * 
have tendered to the young angler the means of -dis-' 
tinguishing,* with a pcoper degree of readiness, and with 
certainty, when and whese he will be most iikely to find • 
abundance of fishes. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the instruction that can be 
given, there will be found in almost every county some ' 
peculiarities, which are easily learnt -, it requiring only '* 
that certain kind of ready, compliant accommodation, ' 
which every good angler carries with him^ to adopt such^ 
variations with success. r 

• When we 'have cnce been thoroughly grounded in tlie 
rbdiments of a science, the appiicatibn of each matter ' 
relating thereto appeacK simple, and is femiliarly treated. ^ 
I flatter myself my i^ders will admit, that in diis com-' t 
P^ndium that object is fully attained. . 

Of Ground^Baits. 

•These araempbyed for the purpose of attracting fishes 
to any particular spot, where the angler intends to try for ; 
sport j OS they are occasionally used duringfioods, &c. by 

, . - game- 



ffUa^koepen, mi otlien» to retain the fisbef witEm a 
certain jpsati of the waters, and thus to ^:event tbeir esxu*' 
grating, 

Grwnd'huits should be chidly used sotne {boors pie* 
^ioiu to the intended time of angiingj generalix, thej 
ahoold be thrown in the evening before 5 but if the wa* 
ter« do not abound with fish, it may be neoessaiy to keep 
,^the favourite spots baited for many days previous to 
throwing a line. By such means, the deeps and hbies 
wherein the ground bait is cast will be the general resort 
ofevery kind of fishes, and of the laiger ones eyecially ; 
they rarely Ming to dart towards those parts where they 
observe the smaller ones collected. 

If there should be jacks in the water, you may rest 
assured of their presence at, or near, the baited spots, 
when you perceive that no fishes approach your bait. For 
the accumulation of the smaller, or more j&miliar fishes, 
especially at stated times, or firequently, never fails to be 
noticed by these bold dqnedatocs, which watch their op- 
portunity, and either overtly, ch* fi'om behind some 
imeedy, or sheltered spot, attack those which, come to^ 
partake of the ground-bait. 

When this happens, you caimot do l:^tter than troU for 
ihe jacks, which rarely miss your b^ : in the course of 
a jfew hours the smaller fish will resort, as befoie, to the 
spot, and afibrd excellent amusement. 

But occasionally, large perch, trouls, or even eels, 
will be found to cause the same shyness : however, as 
these will all take the worm, the angler need neither 
grieve at the drcumstance, nor change hh mode of |iro* 
fpedure. 

I think that large eeUcsoat moxt team Mfiooog smdt 
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fiy, Hian either frouft or perch ; their ejei «e remark- 
Mf vivid > r^dier indead, Uke those of the sespentt ftir- 
ther, their mottOQ through the waiter is so pecoliar, as to 
caive VPODoefibl s^piraesiiQii. 

M^hoa your grm0U-4mi consists of smj jBimal sub* 
stimx, the fvedaterf idies wiB resort to the spots for 
the purpose of pa its fc to g of it, therefore that lore is, 
assuredBjTy the most geiienij proper. For this puqpose,^ 
brqlLen or stale worms, of all kinds, grtgves, the ^^ngs 
ocnpedproper fium the insideS of nw hides, carrioii, 
«specidl)r4he guts of aR kiflds of pookry^ utid dotted 
bloody are excellent. 

^ese should 'm the first instance* Aat is, for a day or 
two, be sAnmdantff supplied, so as to invite the fishes 
from atf paits «f 4k witter ; i^ich will soon be obvi- 
ously fiUBCted. Afterwards a much less quantity wiQ 
suffice; obkilliiCt however, to throw in at such hours 
as are most favourable lor angling, whereby the ifislies 
will soon be aecusipaied to repa^tollie spot with per- 
fect reguhnRy. 

Aie-grauK, cruwth iff bread, miU-streepings, nay, even 
tat0'4m§t, will sometimes keep the fishes together; but 
you ^houM ever tie mindfbd to throw in your grmtnd" 
iaiis with some delkracy, so as not to scare die fishes ; 
winch a^e "eanly intimid^Aed, asid at some periods are not 
racy qiuctiy reconcSed to the spot whence they have 
.retired in consequence of violent, or unguarded acticlh. 

The person who throws in the ground- bmts should do 
it very grateifly, thereby to keep up some expectation 
among the fishes, and to accustom them to wait for a 
successive supply of provision. But he mustkeep as care- 
folly out of si^ as though he were anglings else he 

o will 
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wjU not fiml the fishes repair to the sfxft tnitil some thne 
efy^ he has quitted it ; and iliea, widk much cautioo 
and diffideoce 

I am aware, that this wiU b^ co»stdered 1^ i^anjr as 
fin^drawmg tlie matter he^roiki what.is teqiii»te } bait to 
tvKh I must' axswer, that k b w'llli fitbes esiiactlj as wttk 
yild birdS} which require infinite art ai|d cmy^iog to en* 
snamdienv ; na^ that althoii^h iiiany iQstatKes tmy be 
4)tioled« of pensoosnegtecth^ even the most ordiiiafy ^m*^ 
cautioas, having boea siKs^essftd, yet it. wc^ild b^ abiHl^ 
<to deny, that an exjpeft csprefiil aug^sr q^d^ ki the aamc 
time and situation, have caught far rai9i?e* 

Wheh wc beginto^Loobt the su}mrior effects of snpe* 
tior sluli, we betray, pur igooraoce -, a few niay blindljr 
ibUow.fuch an. absurd hypotbeiii^ ( bi^t we shall fiad fcom 
•experience^ that $ucli opinious wi4 inQitli^ ensitre ^jqc^ 
ccsSi nor meet ttie support of those ]^o«sewii|g commoa 
sense. 

The angler who is at all informed of the iiature of 
fishes in general, and who kno^^^s how crafty and shj 
"^they become in waters much tecjuented, espedally 
by poachers,, will not, nay cannot, hesitate in a^bmiog- 
tlie validity of what I have said in regard to lecrocy and 
concealment. .They are the soul of fresh- water angHng, 
and I would at all times wager on the success of that 
man, who to such qualifications adds the necessaiy atteti* 
tion lA soimd baks^ and fine tackle! I have often 
laughed, heartily at being asked by persons fishing for 
dace, gudgeons, &c. whether their lines (about «a thick 
as a good-sized kmtting-oeedl:^ eivere sirunj eaongki // 

Some judgment b necessary in laying ground-It^. 
Jt should be toe study of the penoa diHnj so, to select 

rather 
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ratlier a central spot, irec from "facavy weeds, a»d acces-* 
stbk to all kinds and sizes of fisk ; yet so situated, tliat 
jacks, if there be any in the >ratas, cannot mafke abrupt 
-attacks from lurking places. Besides, the supply should 
be conspicuously f^tu^ed ; and, at the moment of ang- 
ling, the bait shoiild be equally so. There may exist a 
few exceptions, bnt this will, as a general rule, be found 
highly worthy of attention. 

Ground^baifs are dometimes used at the time of ang- 
ling. High- dried m:^t, steeped for a few minutes in 
water enou^ to cover the grains, i$ an excellent tiiiog 
for keeping the fishes together f or even stale grcuMs,, 
such as are had at tiic distillers*, oi* at the brewers*, am 
better than nothing, tliough they possess little flavour, 
and less substance. Balls made of stiff clay, in which 
holes being made, tlie ^ils c£ loh-u*orm$, or fihreds of 
greaves y are fastened, areiiseful; especially the nfuomid^ 
which sJiould be large and active, but not cleansed or 
scoured in mosa| kbeixig an object, that your btdts^ 
which have been weU treated, sliocdd be far superior tf 
ycxkr ground-'vaiis. 

Thus, when yon have thrown in a day^lall witb ttfir 
prepsored /o^^, although their whthings will attract th^ 
•fishes, and perhaps induce them to feed, yet, when the^ 
<ee a lich tramparem brandling, «r olher good worm, 
descend gently among them, in an instant they will , quit 
the Ms, and attack th« latter with all the eagerness of 
competition. 

When ground* b^U are mssA previous to anglings yo« 
should give plenty of time for tiie £shes to have com- 
pletefly eaten all j<m thiew in, and to have aoquirM 
adisposhi^ toieed again. Hence it will be obi'ioas, 

Q% that 
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that a necesiitx exists far duty iiroportiDiiing Ibc quantitf 
oigrmmd lait to the supposed quantity of movuhs lo b& 
fed ; and k is &r bettar to err on the side of scarcity, so 
as to leave no surplus, wlien you inteud to ang^ within 
a day after the ground-bait has been thrown in. 

For, if any be left, it is a great chance Imt the fislies 
haw glutted, and will decline yonr worm, however 
highly it may be prepared. On the other hand, piovided 
you have abundance of gromid'baii, and wish tb attract 
the fishes to any particular spot for sereral dap before 
you angle, it is best to afibrd them all you think they 
can destroy in the first instance -, and gradually to abate 
the quantity^ leaving the place quite nnbtdied at the time 
.you go to angle, or, at furthest, only using ma/Z-^raia^, 
or clay' halls. 

The angler tioQ find his trouble amply rewarded, if, 
.trhenever he is about to put up his tackle at the' side of a 
baited hole, be would look oier his wonns, and throw 
in all such as appear to be flabby, or wandng in vigour : 
isueh will nevtrr make him good baits, and they tend in 
some measure to induce the fishes to bite at the same 
kinds of worms' when on the hooks $ but this should be 
done rather sparingly, and such worms ought jwevioufily 
to be biiokdn into pieces, so as not to appear equally 
tempting with tliose of the same kind which yon reserve 
foryour hook. 

And if a small quantity id groMnd^hmts qui be oonre* 
niently taken out with the anglei^ for the purpose <^ 
being thrown in when he may have doile fishing, it will 
save some trouUe, and probably secure him some gport 
during the ensuing day ; but this must depend entirely 
on circumstances appertaining to locality^ weather, &c. 

. IstaU 
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1 shall ecMiclude this part of oar «tihject with remark^ 
mg, that ground'haUs, of all descriptions, are intended 
only as lures to fislies, caasJog them to resort to, or to. 
iieixiain at» any particular part of the waters ; and as it is 
necessarily an important object that they should tate; 
your baits wlien offered, so the ground-haiis should, be* 
of the most refuse matertals> and given only at such in- 
tervals as will not interfere with their appetites at the. 
time of your angling. 

These are, indeed, the fundamental principles oi.ibt^ 
practice, *and, if followed correctly, capnot fail of sue* 
cess. I have read, though I have never seen it, thaffc 
some use the best materials as ground-fjails; in which 
they certamly err very grossly : I think it requires only 
Ip be shewn ss plainly as, I flatter myselj^ has been done 
in this instance, to lead such persons out of a method 
which every experienced angler must join in repro^ 
botu^. 

Of striking} and of playing a Fuk when struck. 

By striking, we mean the aqt of dnrwing tight Ae 
tbe when a fish is at the bait, ia such manner as may 
cause the hook to penetrate into some part of its mouthy 
and prevent ^ escs^. To judge accurately as to the 
moment when yon should strike^ is not tbe labour of a 
day, but require^ much expexienoe* and a knowledge of 
the seveial fishes yvm expect to catch. Nor isthe ppe-- 
xation 80 v^rjT simple as a loofcer-(Hi, would suppose: tfaete 
is, indeed, a certain knack in striking, whkh somo 
never can iM:quire, and which others aj^pear to poetess 
naturally. 

I ahall endeavour to lay down a few general rules^ 

G 3 whereby 
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ivficicbf the learner 111:17 be at least cautioned against 
error. If he should Dot acquire a complete mastership in 
tbis-veiy important branch of the art. 

yiolmce is always to he avetded. When we consider 
ikut elastioitf of tlie rod, and of the line, an^ that the. 
^mafie^ change f)f position at the batt of the former, will- 
eausa an immense difference in. the situation of its point, 
ar tip I and if we call to mind, that not more than half 
an inch of hook is in the fish*s mouth, generally spealw- 
'iog ', and that if tiiat half inch pierces its mouthy our 
ebject is eiTected : \ve shall then see the impiopriety of 
Iho^ strong uplifted puUs which many, even of those' 
who thkik themselves good anglers^ exhibit, when they* 
have a bite : we shall then acknowledge, that it ought to? 
be oar study to cause so little change of position at-th6 
Imtt as may be next to lmpa:ceptiUe, and to make but a 
few inches dillerence at the tip. 

Delicacy in this particular is peculiarly necessary | fyif 
if llie fish be struck^ and be of any size, the line is not 
endangered, nor is the hook torn through the hold j and 
if th% £ish be not struck, he will be less indmidaOBd, and 
rosy return to the bait, which probably he never wocdd 
do; if U had been^m^^ pulled out of his mouth. 

Add to this, the many weeds, twjgs, &c. which mm 
concealed under the surface, offer additional dangers to^ 
fhe Ifaie \ for wbeve they should happen to krte^cept thd 
hook In its abrupt motion. If they do not cause its imme- 
diale lossj they occasion a tedious search, and such meaW 
mutt as eifoctually drive the fishes away. * 

The fenc^ and the oudgel-player are bolii sensiblo; 
that a very slight turn of tlie wrist gives quite a new 
direction to the .weapon : it is exactly the same in striking 

a fish. 
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nfish. ClrcomstaneesoflocaUtfinust^ however, govern 
ki respect to the practice 5 but, under the suj^Msition 
that Ae*e be no knpcdinient In the w^ of the rod -s acv 
tioi> ; that the line can be drawn add kept nearly straight 
fitun tl)e tip to the fioat, without causing <^ latter to' 
vibrale or be displaced j then, a very slight turn of th«» 
wri«t will cause sufficient removal of the tip, and conscs-' 
t^eaHy, of the whole line, to make the hook. take 
effect. 

The elasticity of the line will cause a kind of secondary 
Hiotiofi, such as tends to fix the hook, aivl to make^th» 
irfi instantly attempt an escape, » ; »' 

In the foregdng instance t have 8Upf>osed every matter 1 
lo be ibvoarable $ that the bite Is obvknis $ and that ther» 
can be no hesitation as to the moment when to strike. 
Biit we very often tee the float UMldeoly change feim an' 
#veet to an horizontal potidon. 

This U esused by the fish havBig not only taken the 

bait lbU> liirMdtitHi but having aseen^d widi it aohigb 

a6b^ the level «t which k.stood in the water, as abso-t 

hitdy to bear up the ihots, and to iibeflite the fioat iron» 

. their weight. . . ..r 

From ikk wo see ^ necessity Gi a previoat eperatioH 
ere we strike ^ for it becomes expedient, by «^ iiy» 
ttaolaneous inotion, to draw the line ti^, and ikea $9 
tinkf sufficiently strong to cause the hocdc, tp buy ila 
barb. - ' 

The txid eii^ct c^Wtilmf wM a pait of dte fiab-slaekj 
1b so' €>bviou5, as to preclude the want «flnrtheVKDfitracw 
^^on on tliat head. I shaH theit^^ ptieseot a case pt)o» 
cisdy the reverse. 

e4 Let 
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Lcttis si!i(9pose, that a perch should scife jof« Uvt Icni 
suspenckd to a cork doat, and cany it dow'n ; as, in such 
case, time mu$t be given for the fish to gorge, or swal- 
\ofw the bait, it follows^ that your line muit be slackened, 
or be eventually let out from the reel, so judicioudly, as 
Bot to allow the perch to fisel any check while in the act 
of swallowing. Here little more than a sudden stop to 
your compliauGe with the perch's motion, is needfld to 
arrest his progress j and indeed, on most occasions of 
this kind, it is best to feel, as it were, first, whether tl|<^ 
l^ait were gorged (which is done by the above means), 
and if you find it to be so, which the heavy bearing of 
we perch will sufficiently indicate, then a very sHgki 
^um^ in sndkk direction as may be the reverse to that in 
. which he is |»:oceeding, will have tlie desired effect. 

The learner must not suppose . that any time is lost iif 
such operations : they follow as quick as * thought ; • ami 
|heir appropriate adaptation to the moment, aot only de- 
cides the fate of the fish, but the ability of the angler ! : 

Many fishes mpst be struck at the least nibble, while 
otheis must have some seconds allowed them. Ono. 
will take the fioat scarcely half an inch under water bew 
ibre he has the bait fairly in his mouth } while another* 
will merely take a slight hold of some- pendent pert» and 
cany the fioat one or two feet, or more, under water ; 
ill such case, they are sometimes hooked on the outsiiU 
of their mouths. 

It is not easy to lay down a fixed rule on this point t for 
the same sorts of fish during the same day, and in thfl* 
ssMSEie waters, will so vaxy in their nnodes of biting, as ab* 
solutely to bewilder the oiost experienced angler. Tho 
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manner in \irfaich each fish generally bitei , wken on tkt 
/eed, will be understood from the description of thepi 
severally. 

When yoof bail is on the bottom, and a £$h nma with 
it, drawing your float along the sorfice^ sinking veiy 
little» or perhaps not at all^ the line should be dntwn 
Itfaight from the tip of the rod to the float ; and when 
you siriie, observe the rule abready laid down, of strik-^ 
tag counter to the fish*ft course. 

The learner will see the necessity of being atways on» 
theaiertf and he will find, that by keeping Ihe point of 
hia rod nearly over his float, he will be naore ready lo 
adc^ the necessary measures, without being obliged t^ 
make extensive siovements^ whkh cause deby» $9^ 
scare the fish. • 

It is neoessaiy always aftei^ a bite, to examine jdw 
halt, which seldom fiiils to be densmged, moieorless, |y 
eveij attack it sustains. I have seen anglers too lazy l^ 
do this, they being in the habit of leaviim all lochance^ 
wheOy after sitting fiac half an hour, or more,, without 
a bite, in dcawing up» to remove to another spot, thev 
hsvc been greatly sororised tasee their baits half eatea 
away, and the hook two*third» faare^^ Yet they expectedi 
tocalchfishjl ^ 

We do not gwe to animals 8i general half Ihc credi^ 
ibr sense, or instinct,, whidi iifr really tfieir due. We scf 
crows and oiher birds fly raund «ut of tlie oridiasacy. reac^; 
^smaUshol; why then should we deny tQ fishes, tl)^ 
power of distlDgjiishing between a worm perfectly, 2^ 
liberty, and' one suspended by any devioe I . . 

Those who do not consider thi$ in a proper point of 
vkw^ need only to tjy their luck wkh. the p9iot of Jbeir 
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Kbok exposed ; tkey w3) soon be satisfied of Hke impnv 
priety of a want of perfect caution in that particular. No 
fish will approacl:^ a bait^ if the jpoint of the Jiook can be 
seen or felt! ^ 

It is reaUy so easy to attend to this prtcaution> that 
it is weiiderfui how those who call themselTes anglers* 
dnd who thuikk they have acquired a reputation in the art> 
can allow inddence to delay that which, after a lapse of 
inefiectoal procrastination, must be done at last I 

But to return to the moin point : so soon as a fish is 
•trttck, that is, when you find it to be fairly hooked, if 
lis tize should be such as not to warrant your drawing 
distantly out ^ th^ water, your first ofc^ct should be, to 
^e Uoe ifl propof lion to the pressu^ you feel from the 
fish's weiglxt and resistance. 

But this must he done with great caution j^ for k ia^ / 
)fi^<ften more ptudent lo run the risk attendant on a i^ort 
Sbe, and Kt^e scope of pfti^, than to allow sudi a range 
iM wcnoid enabk the fish to dash among weeds, bough^ 
piles, or any thing Ifkfely to create difficulty. Giving 
Kne is not always practicable, especially in foul waters^ 
overhung wltli wood-; and in such situations, the largest 
!Cshes- are usually found. 

Whatever may be your extent of line, remember never 
to urge the fi^h to hts utmost exertion in point of velo- 
city ; tior to provoke him to such struggles as, probably, 
lie never would resort to, unless roughly treated. En- 
deavour, if possil^, to withdraw him gently from the 
baited hole, so as not to excite alarm among his compa- 
nions ) and lead him tenderly into such part of the water* 
as may be favourable to your mancEuvre». 

Always carry ia nund^ that what with fear, rage, toad 
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ftttt, <Ae &k k soffieientlf ^sposed^tb renaia In a oon- 
Slant state of action^ by wfeicb 1m powen fliast ipeedily 
ke fliibdiied. Keep Ifoi uoilfir oonundikl^ 'iMt with tem* 
ftr: whea 70a Me ik^i, yea wifi probablj low. yoor 

As tkc elasikiQr ol yxmr lodaad of yoar Uae afiixd 
5roa considerate advaati^es, jeta study tbooMbe^ ahiWfB 
iokeeptlie fonneriivGUchaposUloD, at niay efectoattjr 
combitte the powers of both. ^Thk ia done stnip^.by 
fcecfMng the pdiat of your nad laaied* ao that it laay beiid> 
and by ftf apHng gently yield to theefibrta of the fisb» 
iand daw him bade lb his' pmper degcsecil^rvaiiiie an 
tfie line^ when his cfibrt has ceased. i¥atelV. #i/% 3» 
wiUgivi»'die fcanier an adequdte idea of what, is .in- 
tendodr it «hewa the greaNest an|^ that abould be 
alhMMtf. 

'It ainat be aattUasMlen^ . that wfasa thb ixxl and S^ 
baikiii eaedMocfeion, Ihewhoieof the atnun lays on the 
fatter^ Ih eyiomiai ' beiag deputed of aUits efaistic pawersji 
and provmg fiff worse than the same length of line wfcdd 
be; Iftanhatftglad m ila plaee«. Sm^ apppoacbte aoch a 
ttvdian tiomnb tlirfUi la bad ^ ftr Dia tod « ahraty* 
at its pm&tt and atfeat petal of r^BBfiance, wiimtbe line 
>fbt«ni» 2111 acute angte with the atifl^pist held fay tiie ang^« 
as«hewn l^ fi^. 3, PlaieiV. 

Thebe tmy oatBotS^ be aitnatiiam in which the rod 
eamet be Ma to the best advantage^ insoch» the^ngler 
must TMe his dtscndlioii* acting the best action the spot 
may alFord, and nevvr desp»rmg of soecesv, fanw^vcrtu^* 
fa\-oafabie drcnmalances'inay appear, if be i» codi^ he 
5(#ill be conmdieMile, and ofteo wiB ^ete fish from eiK>le^ 
^hem the Qidfaiary angler wenUnet ventttse (0 «9^ hi» 
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line* BolifliktacUdbeiioiscmiid, aUdatombesad 
oa the aukject will be of no afail. 

Msajr joaag angjen are laa teoy to see \rbal |» oqr 
the hook i they cannot lefinin ftopa bfiagpog tb^ fish a^ 
to the surfiice. This always has a bod eflect; for it ooa^ 
«iDoes the poor dehKM aftinu^ of wlMt itbefoa fvoboUy 
onl^r 8o^M9otad, maaefy, that it is eD8tiafe4» and is to bo 
takes ffon its ekmest Heiice~ it becomes onroljr ancl 
beadstnof ^ wad tries eray «&rt > aol cmHA&g te ksb 
at the riae wi tb lis tril» nd taPMpg m oMewif Ummia^ 
the an|^, s» as taaIaAe» the lioe^ and lo sbote out 

of which are oa««sioDpri(clicos wilb aettiai klads of fisb, 
especiaUif ;tbe gkmb Imd ^or W, B«l wfan tbo mi^ 
^k>ws.d»fisb rsdimt to jBunUe ai Ua oam pleasoM^ 
ftrithiii die cilde described bjr his Boo, eveif |iiapoioia 
grad^MlljoAcled;;^ fcr Ac fth ia so^ p iHaoalsi bcfimbe 
is brought iiearlbosiii6oe> aploboiiyiyaMtiof fiBdipy 
fesbiaBco> and mmjf be bmM wkh peifiKt oaoe att< 

Wb a te^ cr may be titoeiortilmsof^isfc^ boo«wfcll» 
keep yomr litte flOffiolHiti j ligfat lopoe yni » finMof oT 
dtt his^ BKHioiis. ^-^ — ^ Tlmi (rMMnmrliwiii iTiu 
casooady the most deRoate mswy nwtil) hoBH)is|iriiis 
out of the water, do not dwkes your Ime altogether ^ 
t)i]t be-caieM, s0 9eottasyou^seeiynl ftffupon Hhrsor^ 
f^, tobepxcpase^ aMrto give ban the tead sudi wa]i 
«r yoM may find^-asKisf raited to^youepwpoae. Be MsmtJ>, 
that a>9bckifnei» always bad> oodfpim Ite fish the op^ 
portnoity, dAtw a£ Ornkm^ ^ hook oot^ if il be not 
veiy fest fti, or of making a sudden eaaeition^ sueh a» 
BaybetooxapidaQd too powexfid 6x the stioiigth of 
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» 

your tacUe, under sodi bad voaoMgpecML Fartliar 
when fCMur line is not tight, 70a cannot judge exacdjr at 
to tbeapol wfaer)^ the fish then is, wheiebjr yoa beoooie 
subject to much enor and incertitude. 

It should be eqpaaDy your €aie> always to keep fom 
rod out of the water ; fear, e&diisive of die injusy k sas« 
tains byjl>ekig wetted in the joints, it oerer Ms to fi^^iies 
away other fish, and to cause that on the hook to be par^ 
ticnlaify agitated* 

Thooi^ I hare already ^oken reiy pointedly regaid* 
in|; the imp ropr i ety of handling the line when takiiq^ 
fish out of the water, yet it may not be in^niper to rt^ 
feat my injunctions on that head, and to leccromend to 
ti» juvenile ai^^er, irhenthefishisesdiaustedy to draw 
him vciy gently along the snr&ce toa convent if^ 
within reach of one hand^ while the othei is i» mtain 
and dunect the red ; the butt of whkh n»y be advan^ 
li^^eously rested agpiast the side> or tfxJD the knee, ae* 
cocding to the leoglh of his line* He will find the fisb^ 
tofioet finedy on the 8ur£Ke, and thai there^wiU be veq^ 
little pressure on his tackle. 

If there should be oocasioo to4nm his priee over, or 
iiuoa^ weeds, he should be csrefii) ta ky the fisboo 
tint side which may leave his hook pointing npwardsi 
thus, if the hook, be in the right eorner of the mouth, the 
fish should be drawn on his leftside, andvicttiscr^a. 
. This is done to prevent the hook fifurngpttiDcentamded 
mthe weeds, of whicb there will be llnle dai]^r> if the 
fcregotng precaution be at te n ded tQb and thai the fish'i 
bend be a little ssvsed, ao as to prevent its neae fbona 
fetting under any weeds. Avery littlis piactioe> with 
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c alnmo n obicnrafioh, 'ml> renderAia p«rt of my instmc* 
tions perfectly iani^te, -mid exemplify its Yiti{ify» ^ 
' BefoJ-e'l proceed to the next chapters -it- may he pro- 
per to observe, that when the wmd inverf^frmg^ it if 
hof In Ae power of the ai^gler to keep tlie tipper part of 
fi» line nearly tight ; few in «uch case, espedaHy if the 
Ihic be strong, and somewhat substantial, the wind may 
cange such a modon a9 Wtrald at least keep the float con- 
stantly dancing about on the surface, if it did not often 
lift it completely out of the water. 
.' To remedy thia, the angler must lower the point of his 
rod^ carrying tt a little to wiiMlwardof hls'doet> and per- 
mitting a lew inches <^ his line> near the float, • to lay in 
ttie water. By this p^ecaut^n^ hewiB find hk float ridtt 
at ease, especially if there be die opportunity of vesting 
«neh "sla^k part of the line on weeds that lay en the snr^ 
fine. . Btst when about t& strike, he niu«t not forget jffe* 
Viously to draw hi» line nearly tight ', else, as beware 
Mated, he wM run a risk of mapping it^ or, to iay. ibe 
least, he will strike Mse. * 

' Hitherto 1 have considered the angler as being among 
brge liters, navigable streams, and the million of brooks 
which every where Intersect the country j for in sndi 
will the most pleasant sport ever be found. 'The ^shes 
generally run lafger, aie more vigorons, and, wlA not 
one exception that occurs to 'my memory, far more 
WholesoMiB and better flavoured. 

It w91 invariably, I beReve, be found, that wheievet 
a pond i$ supplied witih water ftom some eopieua inile^ 
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«nd that Ihe redondahcy is alkywed fo^pMfr oret ^Wf 
small channel, made or kft for tliat porpoie^ the fiskeu 
trill moie resemble such as are Udcen from a nuiuiig'wi^ 
isr, thai> ^1090 which have been bt«d in # pOQd> however 
extenshre^ supplied entirely either by f*h)s> or hj bottoia** 
eprl»gs. 

• When there is such a draught into a pond, or atieet «f 
wafeerj the large fishes will remaiii near to the inlet, awatt»> 
ing the arriv4 of such eatable rubbish at may aoddeDtaUj 
be brought down by the current, and leady to aeiae aoch 
fninnmvs, gudgewisr, and other smali fishea, as may vcn* 
tore Into the expanse. 

The many local circumstances which roaycharacfee r ia e 
1i pond te respect to its ntuation, tiie nature of it& boi»itr|» 
the depth and cc^ovor of its x\,^em, the kWa aad tpam- 
tity of fishes it may contain, and a number of matltili 
which immedls^ly strike the eye habituated to snch ^^ 
jects, must decide as to the best stations for ihrawmg the 
line. The season of the year must not be fbrgdtten $ adi 
even the state of the weadier, aad tftia howr, aoust not 
pass unnoticed. 

Ills, in truth, beyond the po^er of aoypertoik to iqy 
stewnevBn general rules foi^^k branch of die dbreniQ% 
^hat are not subject to re^itatlbift fhna die anomdea whidi 
Experience will dailypreserit.- I shall therefbie eontefll 
myself with obscrvmg, that t«*ew there am many wee^» 
^especially the iroatt dork, the timter*lanrel, the /hj^, 
'and the long, floating, fibrous confenm, or hoUom^we^, 
there will usually be a good stock of fhhes j nokss the 
•proprietor thiiis them by the net. ' 

For, as all ponds are subject to be fh)Zen during the 
winter^ it is not ve^ easy t6 poach them at that season ; 
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€8pedd]f at the fidies retire into the greatest deep^j aod 
lay under whatever shelters may present themsehres. 
During the springs, and as the days get longer, the 
poncfaerB are more afraid of being detected; not but they 
viH« if pOfls3>le« have a hearQr drag. As the sannorr 
advanoeSy the weeds become so strong and plentiftil^ as 
to defy zB nets $ nnkss a pievieius dearance be made^ 
audi as poachers oouid not generally attempt; thooghtn- 
atanoes have been known of their csuarymg boats to the 
waien in gpntifemen's parks, isc< and ci thar ha?ing 
.dearad aws^ the weeds, so as to be aUe to work their iiets^ 
The fishes In ponds are in then* habits pretty similar t^ 
those in running waters; but I think them, fisrdie most 
part> hr more «Siy, yet not so men^iis, unless their 
nninbers, in prepostion to ,the cpiantiCy of water, and t# 
llKsupply of £mxU sender them sa Their want of cua- 
jang, compamtively, no doubt, is owis^ to their being 
in a stale of protectai, and less subject than the nTer 
.fishes lo d sorts of devices. 

Their beifilg laere easily t4«ai, I ^mpnlsf^ to. their snb*' 
sisting cbikAy on vegetable paoductions, and, conse^- 
qiSent^y* eaore- prompt to- take a warns than sudi as feed 
ptiiKtpaliyasi arilosalraiatfeer; as is the casemnmning 
waters, Into which chance and design combinatahmnch 
ja great variety of worms, stags, snails, and nefiise of ^ 

theasaa^ kunAu These ran the gauntlet down the cut'- 
aent> and, though unaotiosd by one kmd,. are snapt up 
by others. Reason would tell ns, and experience conA 
tens it, that.as the iowb o£ the air feed an varieos fmtts^ 
seeds, &e. so some kinds partake exdnsive^ of certatu 
paoductions : thus, the carrion ciow, &c. ISie the jaci^ 
refuses nothing that .comes in his wi^. 
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When leavt has been obtMHed to angle in anygcatlc-^ 
man*s poods, it is veiy casy^ |o ascertatiij by inquiiy 
amoBg his dependents or bb<n|fert> which is the part 
most favooratde to. your inleoUons* Th^re you would 
do weUrlo soond the waters, and to cast in a little gromnA' 
halt the d«y pfevtoos to throwing your line. 

1 have ake^y s^id^ that near small iidets jfou will pro* 
bably find good sport ; therefore^ £iil not to try the depth 
in sQch partSj and do not despairj even ^though you. 
sbould find it shallow 5 owing, perhaps, to the soil washe^ 
down by heavy rains : at the edge of such a bank you 
may expect the water to M, rather suddenly, fo a ccm:- 
SideraUe depths in whkh the great fishes will oflen Yie, 
especially after any firesh, awaiting the supplies usuall/ 
Immght down by the conrent. . ; 

Near 8luices> penstocks, and flood-gates,^. the wales 
is usually pretty deep^ and clear of weedd for a few yardil 
at least f they bdi% sometimes cleased away for the pur- 
pose ef.horiDf'a free draught, andforf^adng a net t^ 
eatdi such fishes as may be attracted to the spot whea 
the slntce is opened a litde <ni many occastonis, but espe«« 
cialiy for the supply of a stew, ch* nursery*pond, depecN 
dent on the lai^ger water. 

The time of the day will often occasion a change in 
your proceedings, as . wtU a change in the wind ^ espe- 
cially if it comes down a visiOs or any other opening be- 
tween plantations^ hills, buildings, &c. 

The fishes themselves will often ^ove excellent guides^ 
and by their n«ng, at leasts will shew you where they 
chiefiy lay; though this is by no means so certain an in- 
dication in a pond as it is in a riyer -, for> in the former, 
&fhes are a)ore<apt -to change their places^ than they axe 
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In streams ; in the btttfi ^y often aShayi closely to 
such sputt as thty sdiect for bauttts, aad may be seen to 
rise always na the samepalt. We should be apt tOiCon- 
elude, from sometimes saeiog many risings in a few mi* 
inites> that a hole vrere ftiH of fishes } .but it ojften turns 
out, that when One or two have been caqgbl- therein^ 
cithei' by line or netj the lisiogsdiscantiQtie. 

Although seme ponds, which- have a free current of 
water through them, occasionally abound with. /rvsif of 
an inferior description^ yet such are somewliat rare^ aiid 
the angler most be contented if he gets goo^ p^rth, 
tench, carp, rocLch, dae^, 'and ee^s. In some \tt wHI find 
j€€ks ; but as they incMMc veiy fast, aid grow rapidly^ 
when their ni3niS>ers aie not very frequently well thinned 
by the net, or by constantly anting for diem^ .tke.4)Qan* 
lUyof other fishes wtU be induced coosldcnbly ; except- 
fug, b^weyer, the $m(^ ^R^kk Oie jlodb will no^ leaciu 
ABcb pMidf as are oovwed with dkdfc-cM^ rard}roQn« 
irtngoodflsii; itii toooootipact, andtoiwathd.lvtear 
%bo<SLo9Af > besides, it refta veiy fkst, and ksTaifaUy f^vet 
the water a bad colour, attendant with a very wmseaua 
iaYour. If, however, ^a pond, partially covered with 
duck-weed, lias its surface on nearly the same level as the 
anrroonding lands, and is exposed to the wind from any 
one quarter, so as to admit that v.eatitati<ta which not 
only purifies wat^, but l^ews scorn, &c^ to. the opposite 
shore, we may Ib^ hope to fed some ishes, ^hpu^ not 
in such nbundahce; ntorof such a gnowth^ asm clearer 
waters : I nerer. tasted a- weHi-HaToured. fish from such 
tvaters. '' " 

Thfe best mode of angRng m a pond of ai^ extent, ia 
m a boat, 'Which should be poled or r^hMi, very gently« 
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to the most favourable sihiatiotx^ am} then be secured, 
either by |in anchor^ or by a pole and tie, if the depth 
permits. But the vessel must be kept very quiet, as any 
agitation dierein would infallibly alarm the fishes^ an^ 
cause them to retin5. 

The gcneraKty of fishes in ponds tske the bait best near 
the bottom 5 Aey will, however, take at the very sur- 
fiice, provided you can contrive to make your bait appear 
to fail gendy off a dock- leaf, or place it so that only a 
small portion of it hangs down from one. I have oflen 
been highly snccessful iit this way, especiafiy among 
carp, which are raooarkably shy when they can see the 
line, thoQ^ef the finest gut; yet they will hyhold of 
a fine wcxm thus dffiiglitig, and 8% it down before they 

are awafe of the deception. 

In some situations, pond-fishes will take the tf 
veadiiy ; bnt^ in my opiiiioii, not wilii that veiy marked 
alertness which fishes m tapkl stk«aiii8.e?uu3e. Tbisisi 
no doubt^ owing to the stagnatioo of the water, which 
does not aid the dsce^lkm so ranidk as a M4l taiQiieat* 
In win^ weather, however, when the suHhd) Is rufHed^ 
the case afters materiaBy, and pond-fishes then, at inter « 
vals, dart with great keenness at the lure. 

This I conjecture to be attributable to their being verf 
tramerous, and to the variety of competitors^ uigiog tokch 
other on to destroction. The mor^t may, perhaps, in 
this find a con^arison not veiy favonn^e to mankind; 
or, at least, applicable m the strictest sense to the too 
miniarons tribe of speculators ! 
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Of Bullies in ihe Water. 

Notliing is more common than to see hulhles rise from 
the bottom^ to the surface of the water : these vciy often 
will be found to have intervals nearlj regular) in which 
case, we may perhaps safely attribute them to the air 
discharged by various fishes, that lie in the mud or sand. 
Eels and muscles may sometimes be seen to throw up 
such bubbles ; the fonner having only ibeir heads out^ 
and the latter beiog nearly buried. 

Air will also be thrown up ifi this mamier by the dis^ 
solution of lumps of clay« chalkj See. ; . which being 
gradually penetrated by the water, discfaai|;e the air they 
contain. This will be easily proved, by throwing in a 
few pieces, which will speedily produce the effect der 
•cribed. 

' Many poosider these bubbles as anting fmm the re- 
quration of fishes : in which they will SQmediQts.be right ;: 
but the foiti^ing elucidatton w31 evincf , that such is not, 
always the case. I hove repeatedly been out with young 
anglers, who on seeing the huhhUs rise, have ihimediately 
expressed their exultation, and proceeded to thraw in at 
the seemingly favoured spot } under the pleasing expect* 
adon of a bite. Sometimes success has attended the pro- 
ceeding, and confirmed my companions in error : for, in 
Riy belief, the fishes taken on such occasions, did not 
eject the air that caused the luhhles to rise. 

My opinion is, that when fishes bubble in this way, it 
is durmg the time of digesting what they have beeti ea^ng. 
I have repeatedly, in clear waters, observed fishes on such 
occasions, and invariably remarked, that the lubblert 
appeared quite indifferent to any bait 
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Further I am certain, fraai the very pcSnled atteDtioa 
I have paid thereto, thut-luhbiing is reiy general]/ a 
sfmptom of fear, or of doubt : having had innumerable 
opportunities of watching tlie actions of tishes^ while 
near my baits, my observations fuHy satisfy me, that^ 
when fishes which approach a bait^ throw out air as de<- 
scribed> tliey never bite. 

Wounded >6shes, especially jac^j, evince their pain in. 
this manner ; as they do also their inquietude^ when un- 
able to 3wallow their prey. Whenever .1 have missed a 
jack in striking at the snap, and tliat he has thrown up 
an immense number of small bubbles, I have found 
great difficulty in getting him to attack my bait 9 second 
time. 

More than once I have lost my hook, owing to a jack*a 
iiaving taken my worm, which was intended for otlicar 
£she$j when, on casting in a dead bait at the plaor 
where I have known him to. lie, by observing how abun- 
dantly the small bubbles arose, I have taken the jack, 
with my former bait and hook ^t in bis mouth. 

Wh4Bn I have been obliged, from the ^ant of miifi 
mows, gudgeons. Sec. to put on a small roach, or dace, 
«t a dead^buU, and have been taken by a jaci, wiuck 
threw op bubbles, I invanal^y found, either dbat mj 
bait was too lar^e for it to gouge j or that the jack wa$ 
wovUided in the mouth 5 .or that« however greedy he 
might seem in seizing my bait, yet that he was too full 
to admit oC svirallowing it without difficulty. 

lliese i assert to be the general circumstances atten- 
dant on fishes thiowing out air; and I strongly recom- 
mend to the young ^ortsman to be guided by any other 
indication in pieference to this ; which seems ta be 
nither an adverse than a iavouiahle cmea? 
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0/Mgkt-Flshing, 
■ Pishes in general do not seek food during the niglit> 
tbdugb in tlie very hot season of tlie year, when the sky 
happens to have been remarkably clear dorihg the whole 
tlay, and especially towards sun-set, they will come on 
the feed at very late hours. Such must be considered as 
adventitious -, for we may set it douTi as a rule, from 
which few exceptions will be found, that animals of every 
kind retire to rest as the day closes in 3 becoming more 
disposed to sleep than to eat. 

From this, however, we are to exempt such as are of a 
predatory nature j as the wolf, fox, &:c. among qua- 
drupeds, the bat and owl, in the winged tribe, and the eel 
among the inhabitants of fresh waters. These all prey 
hy night, and are by no means to be classed with tlie 
many other fishes, birds, and beasts, which, though they 
will occastonally feed at night, are generally impelled 
Ifecreto by certain circumstances, abstracted from their 
Ordinary habits. 

We find, that where the tide fk)ws, especially '^^-here 
it is br}§k, the larger portions of fishes will come out to 
<bcd, so soon as they feel its influence : but we are t© 
ceosider this as depending entirely on the regular sopply 
of food brought by the influx of the waters; which 
causes all fishes contained within the reach thereof to 
^acquire a habit of awaiting the tidt's arrival. 

This will be admitted by tvery practical an^er, thoc^ 
the theorist may think otlierwise : Ac former well knows, 
that the same sorts of fishes, whidi, a few mHes hi^er 
\ip the stream, will only bite during the day, will,, when 
the tide is strongly felt, bite freely, without regard to 
the hour, cither of tlie day at of the nightt 

I have had some sport by hanging a lantern ever ^)m 

side 
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sMeofa bdat> in a dafk^n^ht, ^d dip^g with a ?ra-» 
Utral wwih (m tJie surface, where die light shone &% 
oni the water. ' Itk this wajT'^yuu Joiiy attract great num* 
hers (^ fishesy of {dl w^». - ». - 

But inudh Cannot be said oi leitom-JUhirfg' ^rm^ the 
j>^ht j though 1 have heard of great 6uc<:esriH this way« 
Fortels, e^ed^ly the large onesyit is wkhotit doubt the 
best tiioe. Fly-Jkhing is rather superior^ in this instance^ 
with what are c^kd ynoth-Jiies'^, for such is the sagacity 
of fishes in general^ that fev will ri^ at a deyrfij^ after 
tlae lught has fairly set in. 

However, at tliis motneat we must nefrain from that 
part of our subject, and, contenting onssciVes with re- 
marking, tliat night'JUhing is best practised on moon- 
light nights, after very ci6se erenings, proceed to eKplatn 
the manner in whidi ttarious kinds of fishes, are to he 
taken^ bymeafisof 

Nighi'Lines, or Trimmers. 

These are variously made in the several parts of Eng- 
land, but nerare^ to be found of a good oonatructiata. 
For the most part, they t»asifit either of double or single 
hooks, listened on to brass wires, called gumrdi. 

These are intended to pipevdnt the escape -^f fishes 
eanght on th« hooks, which being cliie%"€i# tlie pi^ 
datory dsBses, and conseqiutifiy w«ll teniiked wMi 
teeth, would knaw any eomaton line asunder. ' ^ • • 

The fisb^ iisftsdly caiight by ir^&f-&Hv, a^e 9^ 
jatks, irouts, andp^T^r^r'all ofxvbidx take a worm, dr 
^nUad^lait ^ but when dso tenter are lased, other gane 
will at times be fiaood on the hoc^ : and not am^o- 
quentjby the worm will be giiilikfil *aff hy mnmottr^ 

"&c. &c. 

Tii^ 
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The day-trimmer i§ made by catdng two deep ffocf^m 
fn the opposite edges of a bong, or large t^ece of cork. 
The end of a long line bang festened to the bong, the 
line is wonnd on it, until only a few inches are pendant ; 
so that the bsut .may float at any de»red depth. The 
bui^, &c. being thrown into a clear part of a ponc^ 
when a fish takes the bait, he will not be impeded | as 
the line wiH run off the revolving bung, which remains 
as a guide to the fish's ioc^ity. Trimmen of thb kind 
are more particularly appfical^ iojaeks and perck 

I should observe, that, properly speaking, trimmerf, 
so called firatti their veijr lavely allowing any fish that 
gorges the bast to escape, apply more particularly to the 
doi:^le-hooks made on ooe wire ; so that the brass guard 
may pass throi^h^ and form a kind of hinge; the guards 
ahottid also have joints in thdr middles ; formtng by 
this means two links 5 so as to render the tackle more 
pliant than if all in one length, stiffly &stened on by 
whipping to the hook. 

Such are more advantageous in some respects, but 
tliey are not so good for eeis as die plain, straight, 
guanded irimmer ; which those fish cannot so easily 
ai^iOBiSe. to break as they do such as have hinig^. 

Peracxia unacquainted wilh the vigor and pUaocy of 
tkefv/, wouH be apt to tlunk such sidMtaDtiai Iri)m»er5« 
as are sometimes oifered lor sale, fully adequate to every 
purpose : but it shoidd be rect^kcted, that tels very 
^ilBU are found to weigh firom two to four pounds -, and 
that their power to curl themaebes round and round the 
liae, gives such a hokl as enables them to draw back 
tfieir heads fi»m the point of resistance^ with great ei&ct; 
and evietttually to^tearitheiiooks out of their very maws. 
* The instances I have seen of thcijip thus twi^tikg-tfae 

guards^ 
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gasLT^f 80 as to wtimcli them at die tdbget^ and aUtm^ 
tag of escape with the hook, wonjld asbqush those whs 
t/it Dot ooDveiteaDt'Oti the stibjccf* 

The stxength of the ltee» though aot to be oveilookcd, 
is oevenhdess quite a ^eeoodaty^ eoaMetatioci, whett 
speaku^ oftrimnurs. Hie first at t entiuu is due torthe 
hook, which ought to be veiy well tempered, aod strong | 
as has been akeacfy shewn when treadn^ of hocAts; for, 
if it be at all faulty, it is totally unfit for this porpcso. 

Experience has fiiUy convinced me, tkti wtre^guards 
are very exceptionable ; and that the expenoe cdgimp, as 
a substitute, is soon repaid by the superior success atten- 
dant on its use. I have for some years used nothing else | 
and I have also fbuhd that two eel-kooks with eyes, are 
better than either a single hook er a dotible iaed Artm« 
mer. My manner of preparing this kind <^ tackle is this ; 

Place the two hooks pointing diffejnent ways, so that 
their two eyes should cover, or stand o^'cr, each other ; 
pass your gimp tiirough them, and bring it back so as to 
form a lap of about one inch. 

Whip the gimp well do^-n with three tiireads of good 
silk, well waxed and slightly twisted together, in ^uch 
manner that the hooks may have very little play en the 
gimp 5 as you whip on toi^ards the upper end of the 
gimp, cany thesmallend, or lap, round the longest part ; 
60 that the greatest exertion could never cbaw the lap 
out J 9s might perhaps be done, if the lap weife merely 
pandlel-to the line. 

When you come to its tip, make all fast, and finish 
with the concealed knot ; that every part may be neat 
and substantia. 

This being done, at the other end ofyoixrgimp, -which 
ought in the whole to be about a foot m length, make a 

# 
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l^p thust double 6own /the end {or abont twa lodhet^ 
and/pass Ihe tip tfaroij^h the douOble thus made, so as^te 
form what is called a haif-kilch'', 'briag it down a^aln sm 
^ t<)bepaiaUel^th7ourliBe^ and ooomieiiciiig a little 
below the tip, -wh^ upwards with jiour «ilk, until yam 
come to fhe place vheie it doubled in^ theie finish off 
with a concealed knot, in^t without cutting aw^ your 
$ilk .', vrhip also a little above the .cro.sstBg> to -keep your 
loop more con^pact, ^andto give greater secunty to thia 
part of the work. See Ftg. 4, Plate IV. ^ 

• The whole of the whipping at both «nds of your 
gimp, iCbould be well rubbed witli your wax (£. e. shoe* 
maker^s), and the gitnp itself will net be worsen-either afi 
to colour or duration. If it be smartly^ but Ughtly, cubbect 
also ; observe, ihat quick motion causes the wax to melt 
in rubbing, and disposes it .to cover the racface more 
£reeiyiuid evenly ', while the lightness of action prevents 
its being laid on too ihick^ and saves Xhe gimp from 
injury. 

The line itself slioidd *be -sufficiently substantial, such 
as very thick whip-cord^ or mcKlerately .thin laid- cord; 
the length must be entirely governed by the 4lepth<of 
watQr> or other local circumstances 5 but in general for 
a single -line^ set independently, about six feet will 
suffice. 

At each end of your line should be a ioop^ sufficiently 
large tp pass a puUet*s egg throiigh; that at ^e top is 
for receiving a forked stake of hazel, &:c. by which it is 
fixed to the bank. 

. The other loop at the bqttoQV» ^^ to pass throc^h the 
loop at the top of your gimp, when the ibrmer being ex- 
tended^ the hook previously baited, by means of <x baiting 
needle, is to pass through it ^ then drawing both the gimp > 

and 
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aod tbe luie tigtxt, the two loops wUl be mutaallj iiv* 

Where worms are used as baits^ they should be 
threaded on the doable hook, by allotting one for the head 
and the other for the tail of the lob : the centre part 
should be fastened up to the top of the shanks, by means 
of a piece of worsted. Chicken's guts ansM'cr for this 
kind of baiting admirably, and ^ke many fine eels. 

Where tlie banks of a river are mucli frequented, and 
you are subject to having your lines taken up by the petty 
pilferers that every where abound, and ^-ho delight in 
every kind of depredation by which one of their betters 
may suffer, you must be carefuj, and lay your lines so as 
not to be seen; therefore in such places tie the cord 
to the root of a tree, under water, or to biuiches of grass, 
or to the stalks of large weeds, &c. thougt nothing is 
more secrel or more substatitial than, tlie forked peg, if 
properly -managed : it were beat, however, to get up 
early, lest some trespasser, or passer by, should see 
the lisli St niggling, and save you the trouble of taking it 
home. See /i^. 7, Plate 111, 

In narrow waters, where you can jiimp across, or 
wliere you can easily get to cither bank, many short 
lines being tied to one strong cord, of which the ends 
are affixed to pegs in the banks respectively, answer 
very welL The lines should be lowered gently into tlic 
water, and the cord should be so &r slackened as to 
allow tlie baits to lay fairly ou the bottom.. 

lliis serves to entice fishes, which cannot pass up and 
down without noticing some of your baits. 

Where streams are broad and shallow, but the bottom 
firm, no mode is better than that of driving two stakes 
in, 60 as to be coocealed even when tlie water is at its 

B 2 lowest 
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hywest levd. Hmm AoM be placed tM'Mpidf acna 
the streani,' diat when the cord vtth your lines n^ be 
■tretched from «ae stake to the other, (he main chaimd 
may "be intercqited, woA the fishes be campdled bo noticer 
the bahf. la this w^ twenty or durty botAs nurr be 
act i or moifc, if the space admits. 

If the water is of unequal d^iths, and thA the fishe* 
take such a course in general, as not to admit of the 
preceding modes, t boat will be neceasary ; not only for 
kying ycnr cord pn^ieriy, but it to get it up in tlie 
moming. 

Going en this plan, year boat dioold be pcded ttp ta 
&e higher part of the stteam, where you mean your 
U^iest line to lay : then having tied bricks, or trther 
weights, to the ends of your cord (and if it be loiig, at 
tntermediate parts also), drop one of &p end thicks into 
the water, and lower out your oMd with the bait lines 
affixed thereto at pn^er distances, say two feet asunder ; 
taUng care they are not entangled, and that they go dear 
of each ottier. 

If the current is not very strong, your first brick will 
serve yoa in some measure as an anchor, anden^e you to 
keep your cord sufficiently tight, as the boat goes down 
ttw stream. In this way, if you do not stint yourself 
for space, any number of books may be set. 

In setting your line, after it has all the baited hooka 
irow each hook over the boat's edge, in rc- 
woo, so as to hmg a few inches out ; the 
us be slack, in the mannerof a festoon, all 
side of the boat's edge ; and unless some mis- 
t should take [dace, will run off freely, taking 
a regular manner. 

m the ^t where your upperoiost larick was 
dropped. 
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topped, and in the morning, by day-break, proceed m 
the boat to. take your hooks up. For this purpose you 
should go to the marked spot, and witk your boat-hook, 
feel for your cord -, if you baive a garden rake at hand tt 
Is preferable > genexdXty getting ycfur cord with far ksi 

trouble. 

You must not be surpriied if yen do not find your 
h<k>ks where yoo set them; for laige fishes, especially 
mb, wai dnq^ tfaem^ bricks andidl» tosMbedistante^ and 
twist tbem into sodi a cooftiasd mass^ aa will call ftctib 
lO your patience lo unravel* ^ 

For this icflBoa stidees are &r prefeiaUa to bricks ; bot 
tiiey cannot be so well concealed} and,, as all who lay 
mghi'Smt am, to a certainty, watched by varioas dassea 
ef idlecB, and eqpedally by the prafeisiond fisbqmcD^ 
who camiot bear to see aishbntin their ownnet9, it is 
«n object of some moment, to adopt so^ raeasttfes at 
nay counteract the wiles of the vulgar. 

I have oAen found my cord one or two hundred yarda 
down the stream^ with several eeis and other fishes 
fast on my hooks ; and sometimes I have had the mor« 
tificatioB to find my whole apparatus laying on the shore ; 
no doubt robbed by the fishermen, who watched my mok 
tions, and got up time enough to be before me. 

Once indeed, I was eased altogether of my cord and 
lines, but had the satisfaction to leam, that the thief, wha 
often gave cautious hints of his trick, was sent to di^lq^ 
his dexterity to better puipose at. Botany Bi^. 

All things considered, I look upon the laying cfmgkt-* 
tines f except in protected waters, aa being a very hazard- 
ous affair -, and should recommend nn^ lines in pi««» 
fiereoce to many on a cord. If gpod tackle be used, ^t 
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proves a double inciteracrit to robbery j for, when stolen, 
the lines are easily laid in places not frequented by the 
owner 3 and even if discovered, it is neither easy to 
prove the property, nor worth while to consider it as en^ 
titled to litigation. ~ **• 

Therefore^ single hooks^ made fast at the eyes to good 
whip-cord, and guarded by laying neal'd brass, or copper, 
wire into the hollows between the strands, for seven oi^ 
eight inches 6om the eye, are on such occasions to be 
preferred 5 though they will not pnove so killing as those 
affixed to gimp, 

Ihe reader should not forget to solicit permission from 
the proprietor of the waters, to set night-Uines ;. else h'e 
may subject himself to some disagreeable matters, or^ 
dained by the law as punishments for this oflbnce. * 

Those who angle during the day, mmst, like persons 
shooting on man<H:s, be warned off'', but those who snare 
fishes during the nii^kt, are considered as poachers^ and 
come under tlic statute, 

OftheFish'Ba$luf, 

This is an indispensable article 5 for it is not only un- 
wghlly, but injures tlie fish, when they are suffered to 
dab together, as they cannot fail to do_when strung toge* 
ther by the gills. 

In nxy opinion-, the baskets in common use are calcur 
hted only for the reception of small fishes j since none 
that I ever saw, would aUow a jack of four pounds, no, 
nor of three pouads weight, to lay straight I have in- 
deed, seen gentlemen puzzled how to carry their spoct- 
home, though they had good sized baskets. 

It is not easy to give any general rule for tlie form ox 
^- measure- 
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mpasarement of a basket 5 but iFevcr I fiavc anew oncf. 
s^shall certainly be rather longer 9odfl0tticx^tb»i,thoa%\ 
saw- made:: 

Some ^At», meh BS" (mrp', tench, ptrei, &c^ cannof 
1»e doubled:^ andindeed none of any IsmdjlKmld^ except 
eeU, whkh^»e notso much disfigured by iU 

Wllenever I- ger a fish thatwill not go straight in my 
Itosket; I put it into* nz^ net: not that h am partial to 
doing so V for itsometitnes'lia»>occua'ed> that I have been 
eompelied to empty it for the purpose of getting a good- 
6sh vat of the water* 

Put plenty of fresh rushes or flag^* at the bottom^, cf 
jioar bariiet/ aiid animig, your fiBhcSi. so- as- to- keep 
> them asunder. Ebjgs-'are the best for this purpose, a^ 
they are not ao eauly pressed together as grass 1 which is 
besides apt to ding; to the fisheS)^ and spoils their- appeai> 
ance^ 

Ahfpzys wash ycmrflsfie^ afferyou have taken them off 
tiie hook, as they will then keep better, and not dirt the 
inside of yout basket y which should be occasionally dipt 
in clear water, immersing it« and drawing itrout with a* 
bri^ motion, frequently, ^ tfaeral)y to-wash out all the fil^ 
that will else inevitably accumulate^ and.give it an ofien^- 
sive smelh. 

Becareful, howei^er, to dty it well whenever ithi^^- 
been wetted; fm:, if it be put into a close sitoation, or* 
that the fish be left in it, rottenness will speedily follow*. 

Of the Pocket'Booki . 

However trivial the arrangement of this article may ajy 
pear at its first mentk»i> yet I knownot of any thing in 
this amusement more comfortable^ or, more ixcessary^ 

B 4^. both 
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both in fegaffd to stowage^ and to tsBptacit^ ibn a weU« 

The quickness and satisfaction arising ^^om a methodi-* 
tal atteiAion to this poiftt, ^smm themseires soffioent 
claims to the ftdoptioQ of systematic Kgalaaaty : but wfaeai 
^e consider, that the incainbraiioes attendunt on tbe va«, 
mas requisites ivhich should ever be at the aa^cr*s 
command, are thus indudad in a smaller space, and diat 
they are preserved both in order and in good condition, 
it seems wonderful, that so rasaxy should fbr^o such ad-t 
vantages, merely fix>m the want of reaokition to look oopex 
their stock at a Isbm httur. 

• « 

k need hat^y be idsiMd oo, tfaak i^hat i».dueidin^ 
the hour of leisure, is generally' fitf beker^sMolDd dwt 
what proceeds under aM die dm s maHM fco nf vsntaodt 
huny, and their sereral ooosequeneeB. In frnt, in a 
well-ordered compendium, every thing comes so immei* 
diately to the hand, that little dilficottf wodd be pre- 
sented, were any part Of tha tackle to reqaioe change, or 
to be replaced in the dark $ 4^hfla the possessor of amass 
ofnnsorted, tuiarningedappanrtnt, can scaio^, atai^ 
time, contrive to bangle together that of which he is in 
immediate want. 

Speaking of the pockei-bookt I should rather be un^^ 
"derstood as recommending iwo': for in my opinion, the 
^hole of what relates to J^ -fishing, should be kept sqn^ 
rate, in a very neat case, capable of cont^alng a few /ljr« 
/ines, some spare gu/ to TGpakfoot-liingt/is, and from one 
to two hundred flies of sorts, property classed in separate 
envelopes of ^^um, and superscribed in large Characters. 

Abo zftai'reels a few feathers, of sorts, x^adftAmmbi,, 
aome Afferent ^Qlmirtd silks on a cardj a littta-asl/iT'it. 
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m^flx, a p^ of smaQ pointed xaiMTij some sman afiotii' 
ready splits a pair of tweexers, a few needles on a bit o§ 
flannel^ some AsXteA gold said silver plaHng, goch at is sold 
by eiiibfc»derer»> and » little mohair of various coloun. 

This division will appear the more reasoQable* when we' 
eoosider that persons who go oiit to whip, that \a, to throw 
the fly, necessarily take 2l fly-rod, and nunely equip them<*^ 
selves widv apparatus i&t 6oitomflshing : hence the teckle 
stutable to the latter mode may be safely left at home. 

I am aware^ that naany gentlemen possess rods^ which». 
l&e amphibious animals, answer both purposes ; but as 
I was once of that opinion, and am eonvinoed of it» 
falh^', they will excuse me when I observe, that the two 
branches oifly^, and boltom,Jishing are per^dy distinct^ 
and cannot be so very easily blended. Necessity, it ia 
true,- has no law, but should never be quoted as chf^ice / 
Rather than fose a day*s diversion altogether, I would not 
refuse what I could be ftirniilied with ;. but I would not 
€or that reason, say that my tackle Wjeie appropriate to 
one, when it weie made ex. lusively for the other sport ! 

The look for ground tackle should contain a separate 
division, made firmly, to £t a wooden rack for four lines : 
tw^ of the Unes should be stout, the two others mlher 
£ner, but all of the best quality. The hooks should 
never be affixed to the Mnes except when in use ; but the 
floats ^ould j^ for which reason, one side^the racks should 
be grooved deeper than the other ^. so that tlie floats might 
lay within them.^ . 

The opposite side of the book should contain a similar 
^rm case, which ought tox»pea at the bottom, instead of 
^t the top 5. so that when turned on its edge to be dofed, 
the backfihould 6anre as a cover to it. 

H5 In 
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In this should be a small clearing-rtTig ^ a flat-reel ^ s 
small coffin- lead ; a few split-shot, sivivels, and ^uili'^ 
loops, also some rings and splents, all in a folding vellum. 
A few hooks sorted, a card with several colours of fine 
but strong sewing silk wound on it, a little mhlers-wax 
in a piece of shoe-leather , a ptir of ueat scissars; very 
short in the points, and a disgorger. 
- Your trolling and dUpping tackle ought to be in folded 
vellum, and may lay between two or three strong pleats 
of tanned leather, which should form a kind of hmer 
pocket-book wkh a flap and strap ^ this should be fasten- 
ed into the mid^e of tlie back, and lay between th© two 
stitF cases. 

Your spare gut, and your mounted foot-lengths of 
various descriptions, with and without shot, should be 
also in parcels of thin vellum, duly superscribed ^ so that 
you may know, the contents of each without opening. 

Of course your trolling and dipping tackles wiU in- 
clude all that relates to lipe and to dead baits, such as 
laiting-needles, sewing-needles stuck on a flannel flap, 
spare gimp, some leads, sivivels, and every thing of that 
class. 

As to 2L jack-float, such as is used ior Hve^bait, you 
must let that accompany your rpd-spud, huH-hook, land^ 
ing^net, kc» &c. in your pockety they not suiting the 
msideofthebdok. 

This pocktt-boolt wilf exteriorly bear some resemblance 
to a small cartouch box : for it ought to have a substantial 
flap, wluch should fasten by means of a leather thong, 
tecured at its middle to the centre cf the flap ; so aa» to 
piesent two points, going different ways; each point to 
be eqtial to about a ckcumfexeihce and a half of the closed 
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book. Bjrthis- measmement, the tltotigs ^urill- go Mm 
rounds and have, enough surpbis to afford a good tie. 

Of Fishes tJi.generaL 

Fshairdivide tius part of my subject 'under two head^, 
viz. fishes that, ^om their habits of devouring their own 
sp«ciesy may be termed rKsaiCTORT ; and those which, 
iisom their innocent manner of subsisting on worms, flies, 
weeds^ &c. may be dtatgnated: famiuar. Theise teroB 
will be found the moi*e applicable, when we consider that 
-the farvaer class are a% war with the latter, and indeed 
with the smaller of their pwn kinds ; while the latter in- 
termtngle without appreheasioi^. of being, attacked by any 
of their own^ class* 

Under the predatory^ division we findy 
The Shimon m most of fts 7'lie Jack: 

varieties. The Pereky 

The Trout iii most of its va- - The EeL 

rieties. The Gravlirtg. 

Aud under the'FAWJLiAR-division we class, 
Tb^C/iuh, though I consi- The Ruff ox Pope. 

der thi* asratlier doubtful . The Rudd or Finscale. 
The Tench. The Char. 

The Car/). Thfe Gudgeon. 

The Grayling. The Flounder. 

The Bream. The Sfnelt. 

The Barlel. . The Lamprey^ 

The Roach. The Mullet. 

The Dace. The Bleak. 

The fishes which are caught in the bays, and at the 
mouths of rivex'';. when the tide runs up, will form a 
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third dass, tinder tbe de^ignatiORof VAitn AKotrKfl^ 

and be separatdytvortiBd a£L 

The following are to be found only in riven, or in 
lakes^ or other waten that are fed by ample streams^ 
viz. ibesalmim, the gray ling , the trout, the chub, the 
barbel, the char, the flounder, and the smeli. 

Again> aome are considered at being properly sak water 
fishes, since they retire> if accessible, to the tea during cer« 
tain nx>nths. Such are the salmon, the eel, the barbel, 
iba flounder, ihc mullet, and the fm^//. 

Few of the other fishes can hve, in brackish water:; 
though the jack is occasionally found among tliose large 
morasses near Tilbury, and other low situations, to which 
the tide has access^ where its waters are far from bdng 
firesh. 

Naturalists conjecture, that salmon would not live, the 
winter through, if kept in freali water -, but I believe tlie 
point has never been completely ascertained. The eel 
not only lives, but breeds very fiist in ponds, and other 

secluded waters. 

In inspect to the growth of fishes, vexy little has, I 
believe, been authenticated : we have fair reason for 
concluding that fishes do not^ like tixe rest of the animal 
creafi<xi, grow during their prime only, and to any par- 
ticular standard ^ but that they continue to increase In 
size so long as they live in health. We know, that even 
in situations wWe it should appear they cannot receive 
much sustenance, they do not cease to accumulate in 
Imlk, and apparently in vigour. 

Very laige fishes have been taken out of small welb : 
and from little puddles, that bad not the least oommuni* 

catioQ 
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ettion'mth anjr other water^ I litre toen fine /ofifttri 
forth taken. They were not suspected to exist in soch 
situations ; the surfaces being gro^m oyer with brash*- 
wood, and weeds> in such manner as to conceal the water 
entirely. I recollect reading a well authenticated in* 
stance of a /»€rcA having been found among some large 
stun^, in such a puddle ; its body was indented oft 
every side by the pieces of wood ; among which it must 
have been long completely stationary, since it obviously 
Jiad grown considerably in that situation. 

The question is, how it subsisted so as not only to exis^ 
but to. thrive ? We cannot but conclude, that all waters^ 
e^^eeiaQy when st^^nant, contain or generate a consider*- 
•able ^fuantity of nourishment, whether v^etable or ani* 
^pial^ on which fishes subsist when no other aiimet^ 
offi^s. 

Fishes are extremdy hardy, so far as relates to bites^ 
bruises, $cc. It is by no means uncommon to find theni 
vnih large scars, which can easily be distinguished 
.amoi^ tbi»r scales, and sometimes with broken backs. 
I have casagjxt one wanting a gill-cover, and have seen a 
few from which a pectoral fin had been taken. 

Some kinds of fishes may be considered as amphibious ; 
thus the carp, the eei, the jack, and the tench, will aU 
kear removal to many miles distance^^ if properly treated. 
, Thereaie males and females in every kind offish > but 
the latter im» by &r the most numerous i they are ordinarily 
known by having roes in the spawnmg season i where^ 
the males contain only a card-like substance, called the 
milt, or melL Almost all kinds of fishes are in season 
when about to q^wn. 

The eel never contains any roe, which gave rise to 

many 



many absard conjectures, of' whidi ilse tvaier^^qudcb' 
did not £bu1 to take advanta^, . by pubBshing various ro^ 
cipes for bleeding eels from^tiofses* or trom iiunian> faair^^ 
from teiood, fiom dewy tnri^i and a thousand other such . 
lidiculotas'nostrQms f 

ThQ fact is, that the w^ is of the viviparous class 5 tliat 
is, poduces its young alive, without the fc nnation and 
digestion of spawn-: but of* thna moirB< wiU be said in its. 
proper place. 

However singular my opinionr may hfe, yet I 'have fre*- 
quently thou^, tfaat-ifeh^s- at certain perk)ds <rf^ their 
lives moultedy or cast thei» seales. I have cauihl «evera), 
especially^' dace, . which ^ appeared quite sickly^ and had 
few &r ne'seako'On thiem, tlibu^h there seemed i» be new 
ones issutng'fronr the nratrices, op cells, in which the oMi 
scales had been fixed. 

This might Kave jTTOceeded from disease ;. but whett.'* 
we reflect,* that the lobster is said to be in the habit ry£ 
changing its shell, and that 'alt 'the serpent tribe {which . 
approach very closely to jSshes- m- their nature and oste- 
ology) cast then: sRins every year, perhaps iuyconjeistu^e 
may appear to be in some measure cdrrcct. 

I have heard, that the gold and silver fishes kept in 
vases, at stated times change their appearance in such*a 
manner, as contributes to? support my opinion. 

If fishes do OTior*/^, they are; doubtless, at such times 
out of season, and unfit Ibr the trfjle r indeed, we may 
take it as a pretty general xufe, that such kinds of fishes 
as afford most play when hooked, are firmest in their 
fleshy and that such of those strong kinds as chance to 
make but little resistance, are proportionably flabby, and 
unpalatable. 

Sesides, 
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' BestS^, airiishes that^are what we term "oatofaea^ 
son/' that is, whose flesh loses its firmness, smdinsome' 
kinds it» colour, are more (unless in*a;atale of periodical^ 
disease ;- and when hooked, not'only. £kil to disf^y thelv 
vraal -vigour, • bat< even vg^&ai divested of that^bdlliancjr 
thej^ derive 6om health and good eonditioo; 

I 'shall, in 'the descriptioa of each fish respecdvely, in^ 
form the learner at what times ibiBy*3xe oat of season -, ■ an.- 
ehject of'somedmportance^ stiace it is then aext to uselesf 
angling fbn them, as- they neither take th& bait- freely, 
nor are worth stnding to the kitchen. 

One observation sli&uldy however, be carried in mindj 
viz. that all fishes in ponds -are more ot less valuable, ac- 
cordingfto the extent of their waters^ and as th« .bottoms 
are more orless graveUy and firm. Such fiskes as- are bred 
ia spacious deep basons,, or lakes,\ whose- bettonas- are not 
muddy, approach nearly in perfection to those founds ii^ 
streams. 

• The larger and more rapid the stream, especially if the 
waters be clear, and not impregnated with any mineral^ 
or other deleterious matter, the larger and more vigorous 
will the fishes be, and, as before observed*, their firmne^ 
WiU coiarespond with their vigoAxr. 

Some kinds of fish are apt to b^ muddy, even wheo 
taken from» waters that are tolerably pure y of this the 
iench is a conspicuous uistance. All eels that have very 
yellow bellies, and generally those fishes whose scales are 
of a duller colour than others of their kind, may be sus* 
pected of a muddy flavour. 

This, howevex:, may be chiefly, if not entirely, re« 
moved, by keeping them alive in a tub, or other cajj^ 
cious reservoir^ of clecr water > in two or three days> es«> 

peciaily 
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ptdtSfy it the water be changed^ they will become per«^ 
lecdjvweet. 

If you bave not the noeans of keq>ing them aliTej take 
cut their eyes as soon as possible^ and fill the sockets -with 
fine white salt. This will divest them in some measure 
of their muddy taste, and cause them to eat firm : they 
will also keep much better when thus treated. 

Abore alf things, never keep dead fishes in water > il 
ii the snie way to make them decay. Sprinkling witlt 
cold water now and then, keeps them cool and pliant ^ 
but, ta say the most, ftesh-water fishes witt not keep 
long ; they ought to be eaten soon after they are caught. 

Having said thus much regarding fishes iw general, I 
shall now proceed to describe them in detail, giving pro- 
ffer directions how, and where, to an^ for tliem, and 
explaining thmr several^ peculiar habitSi and times. <^ 

Of the Salmon, 

Whether for size, comparative weight of fiesh, or 
favour, the salmon may be considered as the most valu«* 
able of aE the fishes that come within the ordinary coui^e 
of anting. Natoralists reckon 2() species of this genus, 
but that which comes under present nplice is the Salmo 
stdaTf or eoramop salmon, such as is Aold at the fish- 
mongers', and is sent firom various parts of the kicgdc»n>. 
{j&ckled in smaU tubs,^ under the weU^koown name of 
^< Newcastle ^mon." 

This fish is foqnd inalmast every river that has cota* 
munication With the sea > it is partial to thoae clear rapid 
•Hfeams that characterize most hilly countries^ such aa 
ihose in Scodand, Waks, &c. where M/num have beeft 
caught io pfo^tpoQf aboodance* 

Salmon 
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Salmon are frequently ponued by the porpoise and the 
tunny j both of wh>ch destroy great nombers, as thej^ 
letum towards the inlets and moaths of rivers^ after their 
winter's excuruoa to aea: indeed both porpoises asd 
iuTinies have occasionally been caiight in the higher parts of 
iivers> where they have veatared in pursuit of the salmon* 

In the springs the salmon may be seen darting up th* 
fivers in numbetSj they generally take their course 
throui^ the strongest parts of the WBter> and if they nieel 
with any tmpedimenty todi as a wdr> a danij or a f3dl» 
Ieapov«Tln asoiprisingmaanttr: nor are Oey easily dia» 
eo»niged hy one or flMve failMres^ on tiss^ ODistnay^ 
whetlMcr ae^oated bf kattkus^ ot bycmtdakkih, ttMyre^ 
iMAtiSl6isas^S&tth flsdttfaibiBiiatfi&endMofsiiooisy* 

if any am dM triiile iiEi tte aet of heping, aa it i| 
called ; and- nun^Mtf are caught in nets, suspended ia 
such manner under the ML, as to receive such fishes at 
m9f not besucces^fy in their attempts to xeach^ tbe higher 
wat^r. 

The manner in which the salmon leaps is saagidar: It 
descends deep into the water, and turning its head towards 
the hXLy makes upwards with tSl its force; bot^ as k 
Teaches the surface, brings its tail up to its moutib, and^ 
using it as a spring, casts itself towards the height to be 
surmounted. I have frsqubntly seen them in this manner 
ascend about ien or eleven feet, but I have read of thehr 
leaping mudi higher. 

It is wonderful that, on arriving at the top <^ the fali» 
the impetuosity of the current does not huny them back 
to the lower water : this very seldom, or never, occurs j 
on the contrary, so sloon as the salmon ieeis the element^ 
he uistinctively^opposes himself to the stream with such n 

readineis^ 
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ttai£ness, ana soch astonishihg rapidity^ as stttax^T 

trince his powers. 

Salmon grow to a great aze, sometimes rcachir^ t^ 
upwards erf 70 poimds iit weight f but such aie very un- 
common : their average, in great rivcts^^ may be from ifr 
te30 pounds J in the: lesser streams^ fisom 8 to 20 pounds^ 

constitute the general nuu 

The}- are not consideied as sa/nww unta afler tbe fifths 
year, till which time they are known in different countries 
by "various names, seme (^ which are applicable to theiff 
annual growth. Thut, diving the first season^ they asa 
called " saknoiL^r or '' smdls ;' ia the second yeai^ 
'^sprods;* €x ** ipuTts ;' ^UGa^'martsi: ^' furh^4aiby'" 
« Jb^^A j^''^ acaading as they i^pear to be advancing 
towards their final desjgnation. t ceosider it,, bowcrer,. 
a diffic^t matter to fix the age c£ a. salmon thus exactly, 
and rather approve of the Scotch made of classing them. , 
In that quarter, aEmarkctable fishes, that is, such m 
cannot pass the cruwes, or salmon-traps, are callea 
** salmon j'* while such as can maketheil: way past them, 
are known by the general name of " grilts** 

Cruives are made in the rivers thrpugbo^^ Scotlan<^#. 

of those large pebbles exsxy where atvindant. They conr 

^ist of a short, but immensely substantial; barrier, raised 

in the middle of the stream, hy placing the stones loosely 

tJo fclie thickness of majjy yards, with a considerable 

slope, especially witbiiu At the ends of this barrier, are 

two railed cages co^iered- oveyr w:ith.plank, , and firmiy fas- 

Ijexied by piles and by. anns^ tQ both the bottom and th^ 

rampart. 

' From the exterior oftbe cages, or traps, twa very strbr 
stantial buttresses of loose atouiss, diverge^ so. as. to g^. 

about 
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Aont 200^ yards down the stream-, expanding at tte 
time until they approach the respective shores^ leaving 
a channel on each side of about 20 feet broads but con« 
trived so as to be very shallow^ the main body of tfa« 
A^-ater rushing, thsoo^i the oages». 

The salmon y attracted by the velocity of the stream ia 
tlie middle, and by the fall (oftei^ of many feet) into 
tliem, are eager to rush into the oages^ where they av^ 
taken. None but ascending fishes are prized ; as those 
vhich bend their course dowmftards have spawned, and 
ttre out of season. Nor, indeed} do^tliey usually descend 
the streams until the fishing season is J bylkw, dbsedl 

Theie being somedmes distinct fisheries for the net 
Sih^e crumsi which belong to other parties, the. law 
has interfered to prevent the rails from being set too dose 
to^tlier.^ else the valne of the up^r proprietors* fisheries 
^i^ould be destroyed, and the produce o£ succeeding yeai;^ 
be considerably reduced. * 

Asitis^ I must confess, that mismanagement appear^ 

^ somewhere existent ; for, with few exceptidns, the 
^sheries for salmon throughout ScotUmd, especially ti^ 
^« Ness, which was formerly of the first rate, ate con* 
^^^sed by all to. decline miseGab^ ! We can only |ittri-% 
»^^te one cause to such an effect, namely, the great rise 
^"Sit has taken place Avithih these few years, in. the rents 
^ 3J1 the fisheries y. by whieh the fishers have been actu-* 
*^d to narrow the oruivcs^ as lias^ been done, to myr 
*Uo^j^ge,. in some itjstaaces;. thus^tsdung fishes before^ 
^y gftiuti a goodi size. 
/ thisifi* in ^^ct* eating all the chicks, and leaving none 

/ ^Sfai^ ^P' ^^^ fowls. Be^idesj young fish, thougl^ 

th^j^ 



ttief do breed, have veij fittle spawn, compared with 
those of greater 9igd, \ 

Thtis much is necessary to be miderstood, by ws^ of 
diecldng that very sangnkie kfea which many anglers en* 
tertain regarding the abundance, and tiie size, of the sat-^ 
man in Scotland. 

The simple truth appears to be, (hat the generality of 
the waters in that quarter are desperately poadied by those 
who rent them, and who are, dmost to a rmao^ jedoos 
of a line bemg thrown within Aelr bovm^. 

"What widi cnthe$ and neis, sahmm nm beeeming vcrf 
icaroe, and wiQ be sdll iiiofe to, if die pirapfietofs are not 
ttdie attentive to keq^ Ae flrfiennen from encioaching 
m the legalBKWHemenlt bodi of Mfil and of r«t//// 

ASany assert, IfiBt sttiuwH wili Rtui'u rc^uter^ every 
•eason to that water in which they were spawned : thii 
My be true, but I cannot Imagine by what means the 
supposed £ict was ascertained. A few partial instanceSi 
would serve but as a weak ground Ibr a general rolr. 

In the early parts of the season, the salmim are to be 
Ibund generally in the dotp strong w^ers» thouf^ they^ 
will at times lay upon the seours, or shallow swift pacta 
ctf* streams, to prey upon minnows, zad odier small 
fishes. 

During the summer, the saimon basks near the bot* 
torn in places exposed to the suzh on gravelly or sandy 
places, but in m<M:e gentle and shallower water than u^ 
the s|»-ing time. About the middle of June, the males, 
acquire a homy excrescence under their chins, which 
aeems to be intended by nature as an instrument where-^ 
with to form an excavation in the sand, or gravel, for 
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tke a o co to m edafion of the tettak, which usuall/ spawm 
m Julyr ^ in August : flonae> ijQdeed> later* and KMWi 
earlier 3 but the hottest time of the jrear appears to to 
thatof dseir greatest fecanditj. ^ 

. Wheii-the iem^e is first in sfiawn, she is ta exoelleni 
condilkm ; but^ owing to absence from salt water per^^ 
haps, gradually becomes more and more loose in her 
flesh, which changes fix)m a deep rase colour to neaily 
white ; while the head becomes blacker, and the whole 
^terior betokens indisposition. She does not recorer 
Bntil she again visits the sea. When in this state, they 
are called hiack-fishes. 

The male keeps floating over the female whSe she Is 
spawning ; and, wlien she has deposited tlie whole in the 
cavity where she laid, he, in a careless kind (d way, 
grubs up the sand or gravel, and therewith slightly covers 
the spawn : fiom that time. Nature is left to do the rest. 

The young fry may be seen about two months after, 
as long as a little finger, or more 5 and by the time they 
have got to the mouth of the river, in general grow so 
much as to vie with a middling gudgeon. 

I do not tiiink they venture far out for the first year j 
as they are to be seen, during the whole of the winter, 
on the scours, at the edges of deep strong waters, and" 
sometimes in shoals where there is a deep hole in a warm 
situation. But, in such cases, they will only remain 
where the sea flows in fireely. 

For some time before the salmon quit the higher parts 
of the fresh waters, they bec(X9e very sportive among 
the flies that firequent the rivers in autumn, and select the 
more retired situations in strong deep waters. When they 
begin to descend towards the sea^ they maope dai^ to 

some 
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tome freAi spot> 90i, In xosaxy places> disappear sud- 
deoly ; ^ thou^ tbe least IwackishiiQis in the water sum-f 
OQoned them to the ocean. 

Hie time of their return into the rivers it extremel/ 
uncertain } for many are seen> during favourable winters, 
to run up so early as January ; indeed, some have been 
taken in that month full of spawn. The generality sxiaty 
be expected in May, perhaps a Uttle earlier. 

It should seem, that salmon are not invited by cir- 
cumstances in any degree respecting warmth or flavoujc 
io the fresh waters, to quit tlie sea j but tliat they retire, 
in all probability, from hosts of their natural enemies, 
which would devour their young, and perhaps tlie spawn 
itself, were th& means left for them to do so. 
. After so ample an explanation, I trust die learner can- 
not feel himself at a loss in regard to tlie situations wherein 
he is likel}% at various seasons, to find salmon (indeed 
they do not study concealment so much as otlier lishes^n 
general). He will also have informed himself as to their 
probable seasons, for that does not appear io be yet a 
setded point. 

In some waters, salmon are taken all the year round 
in good condition. These anomalies, and deviations from 
the ordinary course, are not to be the angler's guide 3 
thougli he should take every advantage they may afford, 
i The tackle proper for ^o/iw o/z-fishing is of the heavy 
class. If thejtt/ is used, a rod of about Ifl teet long will 
be requisite; this should not be so pliant zaJty-Tods in gG« 
neral> but well made, and without tlie smallest blemish^ 
especially towards the tip. 

The wire loop at the end ought to be very thjck, and 

oveiy thing swtable tq (he struggle a very vigorous 6&I1, 

...... weighing 



inee^^dgfrom 10 to 40 pounds^ must be expected t9 
inake. 

Tiie jieel should be of the largest size, and furnished 
with a soimd line of Jiot less ^rhan 40 yards long. Those 
who an^c for saimon in Scotland, use a very stout line 
made of horse-hair, generally black, wound on a cross 
stick fastened to the »butt, as has been already described. 

The Scotch people angle &r them in earnest ; being 
>«rften ^r^six or seven hours up to the middle in tiie 
stream, into which they wade, so as to throw their flies 
^ver the salmon* s haunts. 

Whea you think the salmon runs large, your hook 
should be on double ^w^j else, with the best manage- 
menteven, you will rarely land ^ -good fish. 

Many tffiftfe of catching 5fl/t7?ofi with single hanrsj but, 
admitting that such mayliave happened, under "favourable 
circumstances, no man 1n his senses would expect to be 
successful, w^o had no stronger cliedk upon the fish*s dis- 
'|)osition to go his own way. 

Indeed, saknon-ii^mg'is not such a finical amusement 5 
jt is a laborious one, and requires both skill and a strong 
arm, to .&)lk)w with any advantage. Those who have 
e^'er fi^t a fi^ ^f 'JO pounds weight at the end of their 
line, must be •sec^l]^ of tfee necessity for having very 
strong tackle, * 

* Further, ^e^sidmon is extremely 'voradous, and w^en 
on the feed, does not stick at trifles 5 that is, in proper 
waters. In still clear water, whore the- deception- may 
be diacov^i^ed at«oQie yacds off, Jbe is at Least as prudent 
^ his neighbours. . « 

IXader the head of F^es, those suited to salmon will 
be shewn: thiB^areb«8tusfid in the. middle of cod breezy. 
*.■ ' daySj 



4iyB# during die sumiiier^ mnA vil 9oaie&Bat$ pxMi 
lugUj SQCcessful in the eveniogs following suitiy: noons. 

The greater part of oor £agllsh anglers make a gieat 
iass about the proper flies for salmon $ whereas the Scotch 
an£^8« who are very skiUai> dnd possess many adoii* 
table qualifications for the sport, content themsekes with 
^ther a heron's or a bittern's hockle^ or the red feather 
from the wiog of a turkey-cock, wliich answer for the 
win^) while a little fine wool, of a sulphur yellow 
(sometimes rather deeper), makes the body of such a fly 
as the salmon seem to relish greatly. The Scotch anglers 
all husk their own flies, for so they call the aft of manu- 
fiuturing them. 

In the moming> that is, bo soon as you c^ after the 
day dawns, your best sport will be with the H'orm. For 
this purpose take two well*scoured lobs, run one up (as 
described in the directions for baiting) above your hook, 
which should be No. 1, or No. 2, and let its tail hang 
down, and cover the second worm, which should he 
^Tfi'^^^^ so as to occupy your hook entirely, and to have 
about half its length, or less, pendent. 

Your ^«/ may be treble, butshoull at least be double,, 
fcr about six or seven feet. At a foot distance iirom your 
hook, put on a swan-shot > and before you loop your line 
on to the swivel,, which should, in this branch of angUng, 
^ at the top of your gut, slip on a coffinrUad, akeady 
described, to sink your bak so as to play on the bottom. 
The swan-shot will keep the lead fimm going toe low> 
but wiU not flx it, nor prevent the line from^ drawing 
through when a fish bites. 

Let the above pcnnt be ever attended to i that is, never 
tp attach yoitf coffiu'-liad, or ma^ oiier hefvy weighty to 

your 
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^fourline: ifyoudo^ the fish most drag tbe weight wbeh 
he attempts to move your bait, which he will instantly let 
go, on feeling the least detention -, whereas, when yoat 
line passes through tiie weight, the fish can cany away 
your bsdt without feeling the smallest impediment ; the 
weight laying still, and allowipg the line to draw through 
it to any extent. 

A float is not only useless, but an hindrance, when 
angling for salmon, which will not in general take a 
tripping' bait, or one suspended to a float. When the 
water is deep and rapid, you will find roving an excellent 
method, especially among foaming eddies, and under im- 
petuous falls, where the salmon leap. 

When a salmon takes your bait, you will feel the line 
tighter -, sometimes you will feel a sudden pull : in the 
former instance, give the fish time to gorge, and then 
strike pretty sharp, but not violently j in tfee latter case, 
St is ten to one but the fish has hooked himself, and you 
should strike more moderately ; but, in both instances, 
keep a tight line. 

Avoid, however, irritating the fish, and let him keep 
low down in the water, unless the bottom be foul 5 if it 
be so, keep the fish well in hand, yi^ without provoking 
him to ascend, which he will be apt to do if urged, ar^^ 
will then leap and lash in a very dangerous manner. 
With calnmess you will soon subdue him, especially if 
you can contrive to lead him gradually into still waW, 
where you can controul him much better than amoQg the 
rapids. 

• Although salmifn are very strong and active, yet I. do 
«iot think tliem very difficult to manage. With a good 

I bottom' 
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hoiiom'rod, stbdnt 10 feet in kiq^, and stotit tackle, is 
an advantageoiM situation^ the angler shocdd not be afraid 
of the largest salmon, I consider a jack of the samo 
iKneight, tQ be l&r more fbnnidable. 

,&dmon\>nJX sometimes take a live bait, but maj be 
mare readily caught bj the common tnethod of trdling 
with a minnow, especially if you can anchor a boat in the 
midffie of thfe stJ-eam, i6 as to have an ample scc^ for 
flpittningyourbaitacross.it, as you sit at the stem/ I« 
this way you may have good sport, keeping an ex;oeUent 
cooomand over the fish. 

If there is a good ripple on the water^ the salmon wiU 
bite fxeely, particularly on the tails of strong currents, 
raDning on sand or gravel. They do not frequent muddy 
sitaationd. 

Some troll for salmon with small gravlivgs, or Itisi* 
springs, as they are called in some parts ^ others use 
small trouts. ' They are no doubt all good baits ; biit I 
have always remarked, that though the largest are the 
most enticing, the smallest are the most certain. If you 
play your bait with a quick motion, so as to make it con- 
spicuous, and to conceal the device, you may be assured, 
that, if the large fishes are on the feed, they will not be 
U-ng in anuouncing themselves, and will take a minnow 
9a woon ds tt gropUng, &c. 

The ao^br, when he is intent on catching salmon, will 
find it necessary to keep as much out of sight as posiiUe, 
and to avoid moving his rod. This piecaiition, indeed^ 
holds good in every branch of anghng. 

The sahnbn is very singular among fishes in one {iar« 
i!odar» viz. so soon as hooked^ or netted^ it instantly 

* empties 
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empties its maw> in which nodiing is evdrtaahi. fn 
tilts it resembles the woodcock and the anipej whidi vokl 
their excrement whenever they take wing. 

Before Iquit this part of our subject, I must inform 
my readers^ that great numbers of salmon are taken in 
the Highlands of Scotland^ in those pools generd^ 
formed by the impetuosity of the current, under falls, by 
means of what is caled the sianger. 

This is a stiff pole about 12 feet in length, with a me* 
tal loop at its end, and rings along it, as in rods; through 
these a strong hair line is passed, having at its end a very 
strong double hook, very sharp at the points, and deeply 
barbed. The superfluous line is wound on a cross stick, 
as before described. The operator letJ down the hook 
into tlie water, to the deptli of 12 or 15 feet, holding 
down tlie point of his rod as low as he can reach. After 
allowing it to remain in this position for a Ikttle while, he 
raises tlie point of his rod, as far as he can reach^ with a 
sudden puU. * 

It has sometimes happened, that a salmon has been on 
each hook ! This would appear a very improibable man- 
ner of catching fish ; nevertheless, I have seen seven 
caught in an hour j and know for certain, that the man 
who caught them did> in the course of one day, thus ob-> 
tain upwards of seven scores of salmon, weighing from 
six to fifteen pounds each: some were caught by the 
bead, otliers by the belly, or near the tail, just as they 
chanced to be in the way of the hooks when they were 
jerked up. 

Even in this mode of catching, some skill was required 
to get the fish safely out of tlie water; it being imposftble 
to judge how far the hook had penetrated. Each fish 
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vms therefore managed witli care^ and led ta the stiU 
water, where a landing-net was in readiness to receive it, 
as soon a$( ascertained to be finnly hooked. 
. In regard to tlie junior classes of jaimo/z, their habits 
being precisely the same as tliose of their seniors> nothing, 
particular need be said concerning tlie mode of taking 
tliem. They begin at a very early age to nibble at a 
worm ', and, when about tlie size of a small mackerel, 
are exttemely keen after the. fly, especially those of a 
dark colour. 

They frequent the long flat scours on the sides of rivers 
near the sea 3 and ^K-hen the surface is rufHed by a smart 
breeze from a warm quarter, towards the autumn and 
fall, may be caught in great numbers. 

Your tackle for this sport should be very fine, and the 
flies on hooks not exceeding No. 6 in size ; indeed No. 7, 
or 8, will l)e sometimes found to answer best. If you 
do not wade into the water up to mid-leg, your line will 
reqvdre to be let out to a considerable Jpngth^ as the 
fishes generally lay some distance from tlie shore, at the 
edge of the deep water. 

Do not copsider it a wonder if, in casting for the in- 
fai.ts, you should hook ope of tlie parents } which, in 
such waters, will give you much trouble, by frequent 
leapi, and lashings with the tall. 

Salmon being often too heavy to be taken out of the 
water by a common landing net, the gtiff^ is in common 
use among those who pursue this diversion. 

I have already desciibed that instrument, and shall 
briefly observe, before 1 i:ass to the next chapter, that 
the gaff, having a cord fastened at about a foot from the 
upper end, may le cairied over tbe back, much in the 

same 
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same manner as muskets are slung by soldiers, the other 
end of the cord being tied to the butt of the hook. 

But to say the most of it, I do not think a g/iffis indis- 
pensable ; while it is, on the other hand, a daugeroua^ 
companion. 

Of the Salmon'Troui, 

This fish, though somewhat singular in its form and 
appearance, is nevertheless often mistaken by anglers for 
young solmon ; but it is not so flat in proportion as a sal- 
won 3 indeed, it in some respects is more like a mackerel, 
and is, besides, more bright in its marks. 

The scales under the lateral line exhibit a pink tint, 
which gives them a peculiar and beautiful lustre. Besides, 
it is more variegated about the bead and gills than the 
salmon, being marked with rich specks of red and black ^ 
in some more inclining to clay colour, and deep brown ; 
but such are generally going out of season. 
. Salmon- tr(^uts rarely exceed five pounds in weight. 
and their average may be taken at about two. 1 ha\ e 
heard of some being taken that weighed eight pounds, 
l)ut such must be very uncommon : perhaps, as above- 
stated, there was some mistake. 

These fishes frequent the same parts of rivers with the 
salmon ; but they are far more keen after the fly, being 
very sportive and ravenous. They spawn in the autumn^ 
about Michaelmas, and immediately after run down to' 
the sea > disappearing, in general, from tlie time of the 
first frosts until tha cherry begins to blossom^ when they 
return in shoals into some waters. 

Like the salmon, they run high up the rivers, and 
sometimes work their way over shallow flats, with inex. 
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f ressible rigour and ninablenefls. Thcj are in season 
when the J come from the sea hi the spting ; but gradu- 
ally lose their flavour, coloor^ anda|^)earanceof healh> 
as their apavning season approaches. Some are found aU 
the jear round j but in the cold months they are not 
-Vrorth dressing. 

Angle for them after sl fresh, or as in some parts called 
A spii, when the water is strong and discoloured^ with a 
well-scoured brandling, or a large red'Worm. At such 
times they often take the bait near the sur&ce^ espe- 
cially at the edges of whirls and eddies. Both trolHng 
and roving are good modes $ but your dead bait ought 
not to exceed the nse of a minnow. 

When the water is clear^ you must tiy the rapid samrs, 
and under milt-aprons, weirs, and all small Mis from 
which the water runs smartly. Most of these places ara» 
deep wheie the wat^ tumbles in^ and haiboiv the finest 
fishes. 

Your tackle should be stroi^j but fine; tudi as a very 
substantial single gut for your foot-lengthy and increamng 
it after about two feet, by twisting iwe moderately thin 
ones together veiy neatly ; this may continue for about 
four or five feet more, and then loop on to a very small 
swivel, whereby it should connect with a taper hair line. 

Such will be found applicable, not only to salmon-^ 
trouU, but to all fishes c^ this dass which do not exceed 
seven or eight pounds) thoc^b with proper management^ 
and under finrourable circumstances, it ought to hold 
fishes of fiu* greater bulk. 

Your hook should be No. 3, where the fishes run 
lai^e; but where they do not exceed four pounds^ No«4 
will be preferable. As this fish has a good-sised moutli» 

you 
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you may strike almost as soon as he lifes. This should 
indeed be more taken as a goade vfhmi fishing for the pre* 
datary tribe, than it seems to be j for it is obvious, that 
those which hare small mouths, however ravenous in 
their dispositions, cannot so soon gorge the bait. 

Of this the barbel is a strong instance 3 while, on tiM 
other hand, we find that little fish^ the miller' s^thumh, or 
buiUhead, owing to its capacious jaws> almost invariaUy 
gorges the bait at.onoe, and gives some trouble to get the 
hook out. But when you rove for salmon-trouis, you 
must be guided by the feel of your line^ as directed in a 
&rmer instance. 

This fish does not leadily take a iripping-haii, any 
aoore "dan the salmon 5 thevefofe bqvw use a float £or 
tJ M ia, hot have one good shot about a feot fiom your 
hook : if the water is deep and rapid, two, or eventoally 
three, may be necessary to keep your kdl down. 

When you hook a salmon^imti, give him line, for fae 
is both strong and impetuous : be caieful not to let him 
get down too deep, where the bottom is rocky, or in 
other respecti foul *, for he will endeavour to entaqgle 
your line, and thus give you the slip. 

These fishes take the Jly fifeely durio^ the summer^ 
but are apt to be very shy when their spawning season ia 
at hand. I have remarked, that they aie partial to a red^ 
pinner, and to such double-winged flies as are made of 
deepbfown, or black, coverii^ drab-ediours, or tawny. 

They sometimes take a dropper ; that is, one put on at 
some distance from your stretcher, or end^/fy, by means 
of a short piece of gut, looping on above a knot. See 
Hy-Fisking. 

The salmon-trout is, howeve^, like the satmon, during 
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the very hot part of the year, partial to highly-coloured 
and bright flies : both are sometimes .taken by means of 
theyoy*^ wing for kg$. But their taste for such is of very 
short continuance. 

Imitations pf the brown and of the green loqust^ some- 
times answer admirably. Indeed, when those insects 
can be had, they prove excellent baits ; but great care 
must be' u$ed in committing them to the water, as they 
would inevitat)ly fly ojflf, if the least violence were used. 

Of the IVhiU-Trout, TFhiiling, or Sowin. 

These, and many more, such as bull-Crout, lleachersy^ 
lulgers, scurffs, &c« are all names for this remarkably 
flnefl&h> which comes up from the sea late in the springy 
and is to be £>und until the first frosts, when they rebua 
to the salt water* 

Some $pawn in the rivers, in Septeoober, and others ai^ 
to be found retiring from them full (^ roe; but as this 
only occurs where the northerly winds prevail strongly in 
October, we may, perhaps, be right in conchiding, that 
they cannot bear cold weather: their very late access 
from the sea is some confirmation of this Opinion. 

Some are deeper coloiued on the back than others ; 
but in general there is a brilliancy on every pait, which 
causes them to appear quite white at a little distance. 
They are of a light bluish brown down the backs, and are 
beautifully marked with spots of red; a few smaller 
black ones being^ intermixed all over the sides, down tn^ 
the lateral lines, which are richly but delicately coloured^ 

The head of this fish is bluff, not unlike that of th^' 
chub 3 its fins are strong and stiff, and the tail is broad> 
but not much forked. 

They 
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They are extremoily partial to brackish water -, and are 
caught in great numbers at the entrances of rivers by the 
fishermen, who, when tlie tide is coming in, carry their 
nets out obliquely from the shore, and sit in their little 
€oh'boats at tlie outer end, watching for the fish, which, 
when entangled, agitate the net considerably : their ge- 
neral shape is longer than tliat of the common trout. 

Some authors state, that this fish weighs '' firom one to 
three, pounds 5*' but my own experience tells me, they 
r'^nerally run from two to ten, or even to twelve, pounds^ 
I once saw a whitling of that size ; I have bought them 
frequently weighing from six to ten pounds ; and my own 
hook has procured me more than one very little under 
eight. . • '.' 

From tlie above description tlie learner will collect, 
that the tackle proper for this fish corresponds with what 
has been directed for salmon-trouts. However, I am 
rather inclined to think, that whitlings of a small desd'ip- 
tion run higher up the rivers, than those which have ar- 
rived at greater bulk ; wherefore^ lighter tackle must, itk 
«ome situations, be preferable* 

The rod ought to be about 1 6 feet long > not so much 
owing to the great size or strength of whitlings, but be- 
cause they in general lay out in the stream, and require a 
great extent of line to reach their haunts. 

They must, when hooked, be managed with great 
caution, on account of their propensity to rising out of thd 
water, even when delicately treated ; sonjietimes in ^vt 
or six successive leaps, to the height of four or fii'e feetv 

These fishes will take the worm very well in some situ-* 
iitxons 5 tlxerefore, rove for them, if under falls, or in 
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defp ngiiti, witk ureS-scoiired hrandBngs and rtd^wwrms : 
wken 09 the ahaUows* if jou will wade oat> or can get 
above them, to as to let out ] 2 or 14 yards of line^ fine, 
bat ttroi^ near the book, with one or two sbots> you 
may, by allowing your bait to pUy near the ground, on a 
giavel or sand biottom, catch many about sun-rise. 

Towards the middle of the day they generally bask in 
shallows, where the water is rapid and unfrequented. At 
such times, and during the whole of the evening, espe* 
daily if there be a ruffling wmd from a warm quarter, and 
between slight showen of heat-drops, they are keen after 
almost any % that is on the water. 

Generally speaking, however, I should ei^iect to find 
them rise b6st at tlie ypllow May-fly, while it is in season f 
and at a red, or a black, or a grizzle, or a grouse's 
hocklef the hook being about 4, 5, or 6, according aa 
the fishei may run for size. 

You win often find whiiUngs in streams whose sorfiices. 
are smooth (because there is but little current), while th* 
bedsare inter^rsed with large pebbles, or pieces of rock : 
in such waters they snap eagerly at whatever tempts them ; 
audi, like the common inmt, dart fixun under ledges and 
shelves of stones, or fimn under stumps, &c. with^to* 
nishing rapidity. 

But they have a wonderful Acuity of checking them« 
aehres, or discovering die deception, and qmckty ej^ ^ 
what, in their hurry, may have been mouthed. There- 
fore, when you find them to be thus disposed, you must 
be quick in striking the mament you think they have tak^i 
iheiy. 

In w<sm*fi8hijag, they do not i;e^puKt much time ibr 
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jKmching, (hey being extrenaelf gieedy; but, lik» all 
short-jawed fishes, possessing the greategt ptomptiiesfr in 
ejecting whatever gives uneasiness to their stomachs. 

They may sometimes be seen labooring thus to disgDige 
your bait, wlien the hook has penetrated into the maw. 
This consideration should cause the angler to strike in 
time. 

The flesh of the wkitUng is of a light rose, or some* 
thing approaching to a reddish cream c(dourj peculiarljr 
firm^ but not so&t as that of the common trmLti it^aket 
like that of the salmon, and requires rich sauoe. 

Of the Black Trout. 

' This fish is little known in the South of BriGun ; vet-- 
deed, it is chiefly to be found in thelaige lochs (or lakes) 
in the northern parts of Scotland; and 1 have heaid, that 
.aome of the waters in Ireland abound therewith. 

The black trout is remarkably handsome,, its back 
being of a deep tawny hue, its sides partaking somewhat 
of thesamecasC but brig^btened by a rich yeUowisk tint^ 
that relieves its q>pearance considerably. The qK>fii aca 
•fa crimson, and of a deep gcdd colour; and the lateral 
Sne, as well as the head, bear some dots of a smaller 
size, but at least equally rich. 

The tail and fins are yellowish xed, and, when in sea^- 
son, somewhat speckled. In the water, this fish is beau- 
tiful: its very short head, broadtaO, hngefins, and great 
depth, give it a certain resemblance to the earp. 
• Black trouts are in season, and indeed in most oircum* 
ftaiices correspond, with the common trout : ^tej aro, 
Bowever, more powerful, and greater stniggleis, render* 
ing it indispenaably necessary to use tibem vjeiy gendy. 
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They bite freely at the worm, are very partial to a large. 
biut, beiag very greedy > but. prefer quieter waters thaa 
any other of the trout species. This suits them w«ll to. 
tte k)€hs ; however, they are to be found in aU the great 
nretip though chiefly above the cruives, ca* other impedi- 
nu^nt»v whence I conclude, they do not relish brackish 

water. 

Black trouts do not lake the minnow well : they are 
to be caught by roving with a worm, and with the fly,. 
4x>m the end »f May to the end of November : while th& 
snow is on the mountains they retire to the deep waters,, 
and are very rarely to be seen. 

During the sumiher, they take flies of ratl^er a bright 
appearance ; but as the year approaches to a* close, dxey 
prefer s«ch as seem medly, heavy, and deeper coloured. 

As.this^flsh generally runs from two to six pounds, and 
has a large mouth, your hook slrould be No. 4, or i ^ 
^or-^ very select, and single for about eight or nine 
ieet. Your line very Jong j for they sometimes lay at a 
great dep^ and will not rise near the sur£ice so-readil}s, 
as the other sorts of trout, when a worm is oifered. 

You will r«|mr« two large shots, and a neat swivel^ 
letting youE bait sink very low, in the lochs especially ; 
for in some the depth of water is immense. Loch Ness,. 
which abounds- with Hack trouts, is said, to be unfa* 
t&omable. 

The flesh ef Ihch, trouts is remarkably flne, not vexy 
>ed, but more of a strong cream, colour. ^ When in sea?- 
lofi, they ar« rich and firm; nor do they faU off eidier in 
flesh, OS in flavour,, so early as others of the same species. 
rj»m their being caught with iuU roes bodi in Jul^and ia 
Qctober^ it is probable they spawn twice during: the season^ 

Some^ 
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. Some, however^ are occasionally taken big with roe 
during the whole of the interval between those months* 
which we may, perhaps, correctly pronounce to be their 
regular periods for gestation. « 

Of the Common Trout, 

Of tlais admirable fisli there are many varieties ; each, 
however, so trifling, tliat in describing one, I shall de- 
viate but litde from those anomalies with which every 
thing in nature b more or 1^ ss diversil&ed. 
. The common trout is a very handsome flsh, having a 
well-formed body, not unlike that o£ a salmon, though 
rather stouter in proportion to its length : its head, how- 
ever, is short, and not so pointed -, its eye more bright 
and expressive ; its tail not so much forked ; and its £ns 
more lighdy tinged, they being of a yellowish red castj^ 
towards their edges especially. 

This fish abounds with beautiful red and black spots> 
which ornament the body in general, as well as the giUs, 
while it is in season 5 and which appear more faint and 
distinct as it approaches to its spawning time, during 
which it is scarcely eatable* 

Trouts continue a long time sickly after spawning, and 
retire to tlie deep water ^ where they remain for a long 
time in a state of languor approacljing to torpidity. 

They usually spawn in ajl October and November^ 
though some are earlier, but none, I believe later. Wheix 
first impregnated, they are peculiarly high in colour, and 
present a rich glowing tint on their sides -, in some pink, 
in others straw coloured. At such times they are excel- 
}eat for the table, 

Trauis are fond of sliarp waters, especially su<^ as run 
^ acgiong 
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tmong noaMes of stone^ and other obstracdoAs, causing 
every where litdefidls: they lay also under wein^ bankr> 
and other secluded haunts, where they find abundance of 
food 5 for trouts are exti^mely ravenousj and destroy 
immense quantities of small fry of all kinds. 

They are very partial to those situations where they can 
lay concealed, especially if the long flowing water- weed 
is played over them by the current ; there they lay in 
niety firom the net, and are ready to dart out at whatever 
prey may ofier to their view. 

The males are by far the keenest, but are not so strong 
in the water as the females 5 whidi are deeper in the 
body^ and are in general richer and higher flavoured, but 
net so firm as the males. 

IVouis vary in size according to the waters they inha- 
bit; in some places tliey are considered as very large 
when they weigh two pounds j in others, many are caught 
ivei^ing seven or eight pounds, and are only deemed 
Jine fishes. I have heard of some reaching to fourteen 
foirnds) but such must be tare indeed. 

Those l>red in small streams seldom attain to any great 
ilie 'y but they become very numerous, and afibrd excd- 
knt diversion by their eagerness, especially after the^Iy • 

Hie largest are almost invariably found in great waters, 
and in those parts which are frequented by the larleU 
Indeed, I have seen many irouts of eight or nine pounds 
we^t> taken out of those holes where gentlemen have 
been angling, with greaves on their hooks, for barbel . 

When trouts are on the feed, they generally run upoD 
A^ st9ur$, being then in chaoe of minnows, and other 
aroallfisbes. In such case, you cannot do better than 
tsMwiAk^wsinnoWf orthiow a fiy over them ^ thatb. 

to 
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to szy, a foot or two befixe them: hfAkaeamAef 
have not time to contemplate the object, and are ought 
quite bj surprize. 

The cool of the momiiig, and of the afternoon, use the 
best times to angle for them. In the morning they take 
the worm, but during the rest of the day the minnow, or 

Though trouis are extremely voradous, they are, never« 
theless, equally cunning, and do not run very blindly 
into a snare : on the contrary, of all the river fishes, they 
jre, in my opinion, the most knowing. 

Whether it be from the immense quantity of bungling 
tackle presented to their view, they acquire that habit of 
discrimination which marks all their actions, when they 
have time to look about them ; or that they are instinc"^ 
tively subtle, I cannot take upon me to say ; this much, 
liowpver, is certain, that those who angle for trouts must 
possess mudifikiU before they am command suocess. I 
consider luck to be out of the question on this oocasicm } 
lor I am fully cc»ivinced, thai he who uses the finest 
tfcUe, andthe best baits, applying tiliem properly, and 
keepng out of sight, must, in the ^ame^ waters, oom^ 
pleCeiy distance all competitors who are deficient in any 
of those requisites. 

A iroui-rod thcfald, mttrolKng, roving, Uc. be about 
]4feetlong, veiy firm, and wdH moimted in all respects* 
The reel- line should be strong, but not too thick. The 
hook, about No. 5 ; but if the fishes run laige. No. 4. 
The bait, well-scoured brandlings^ marsh-Mforms, red* 
worms, gruh, &c. acovding as you find the trouU <$a« 
foeed Co take aay one kind m {peferaaoe* 

No 
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- Ko float, unless in very deep channels, where you caa 
)>roceed gently by the river side, or follow in a boat ; in 
such case you will frequently, duiing hot days, find the 
trouts inclined to bite -, but you will be more subject to 
the attacks of perch, barbel, and chubs, if they are in 
the waters. 

When you use a float, a swivel will be unnecessar)'' f 
but I do not recommend a tripping- taii, knowing from 
experience, that trouts prefer such baits as play freely in 
the water, at about half depth usually ; or such as lay 
near the ground. But there are waters in which the float 
is almost indispensable. 

Trouts are keen after flies of all kinds, but are particu- 
larly partial to the red and the black palmer -, also to tlie 
yellow May-Jly, while it is in season ; the woodcQck'& 
wing, the grouse-hackle, and tlie small brown locust. 

During the very close summer evenings, they will 
lake the double-winged fly, i. e. deep Iroivn and drab^, 
as well as the brown and the black ant-Jlies, 

The hooks in sxidL flies ought never to exceed No. 4 ; 
Imd in the commo^ourse of angling, perhaps No. 5 wjjLL 
prove equal to every purpose. The foot- length should be 
well-selected gu/, coloured to the same tint as the water 
you angle in ; or if it be very clear,^ your gut should be 
of a very light blue, or green cast 5 so as not to shew so 
conspicuously as white gut is apt to do; when the sua 
shines especially. 

The cunning of the treut renders every precaution ne^ 
cessary ; therefore your knots must be very small, and: 
neatly tied down 3 your gut sLould be single, but t<^r a 
little 3 being ratUor tlunner near the hook^ and beqomip|| 

gradually 
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gradually stouter ad it approaches your hair-line. Thit 
will make it throw with greater ease, and prove far more 
^ceptive to the fish. 

Some suppose, that irouts breed worms after spawns 
ing; but I know not of any foundation for such an 
opinion. All fishes are weak dfter spawning ; and we 
ought to conclude, that such a great change as takes 
place in their bulk, almost suddenly, must afiect their' 
system in proportion ; this, added to the alteration as to 
the disposition of tliose juices which nourish the spawn,' 
will account for that lassitude which no doubt preys upon 
them at such periods. 

, With respect to the yarieties oi irouts, only one appeats 
\p ^tseme particulai^ notice, viz. the Gillaroo troui,r 
kmndm sqsoe ports of Ireltfid. This has the extraordi* 
naxy pecuBarity of a kind of gizzard, resembling those 
in poulUy, which is esteemed a great delicacy. It does 
Qot^ hewever, appear to be connected with digestion^, 
being more fieshy and less compact than a real gizzard^* 
and without any cavity. Its purpose remains unknown. 

I shall exclude this chapter with remarking, that 
natural Jiies, grubs, &c. such as you can provide in the 
fields, or fi-om trees, bushes, docks, &c. are all excellent 
baits fpT trout ; but as they will not bear to be throwa 
out at the end of your line, you should put them on your, 
book vezy ^eady ) having first fisrmed artificial wings for 
such as havenone^ by lapping a bittem*s> or a black, or 
red cock's hockle, round the butt of your hook, which for 
such purposes may be No, 3, or No. 4 ; according to the 
size of youf naturai^bait. 

Shorten your line, and dip from behind bushes, &ci 
into places where you think the trouts frequent : if yot^ 

manage 
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man^e well> success vnH geoerally crown your efforts^ 
la this way you will probably &J1 in with chuh j espe- 
cially under banks bordered with osiers^ &c. where the 
water is deep and strong.' 

You cannot be too cautious in r^ard to keepixig com* 
pletely out of sight, and preventing your rod from moving 
unnecessarily. The spring is the best season for the fly j 
during summer the trouts will take worms^ minnows, 
aad eveiy kind of good bait that is properly tendered to 
them J especially after a^^A. 

Of the Skedder, or Chedtkr, or Samson^ or GntpUng, 

These is a motley tribe of fishes!, whk^ axe known in 
muioaB ptrti by all the above diftieirt Dames ; kdA indeed 
by aaoy waam ; but these are the most general. Not only 
anglers^ but naturdUsIs, haw htm somewhat posaledl 
how to dass them } ibr they are vary wkas in thdr 
oaarksi are seldom fbcmd willi roe> and i^ppear Id aaso* 
ante as though of one species. 

They cannot be brought to any particular standard; 
ffar they are evidently of many different kinds* The most 
general opiiuon seems to be> that they are the young of 
the salmon and of the troui in their several varieties. 
Their beii^ about four to m% uKfaes loag> when they forst 
appear in the spring, and th^ being sometimes four or five 
ennces weight in the latter end of the season, when some 
contsdn roe, seem to l&vour this opinion; especially as ihef 
are in the first instance, destitute of those beautifid spots, 
which come out upon them as the summer advances. 

Whatever they are, the angler will find very pretty 
pastime in whipping for them on the scours, with very 
4ne tackle } using small black 9ies, on hooks No. 7, or 

No. 
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J^o. 8. When in the humow, these delicious little fSsties 
bite very freely 5 especially when the surhce is a little . 
raffled by a warm wind. 

They s<Mnetinies may be seen in shoals^ in deep holes 
under steep banks> enjoying the son*s warmth ^ but when 
so situated^ they for the most part disregard every kind'of 
bait^ anjd after one has been taken^ commonly quit the 
haunt, retiring to some more secluded deep. 

For salmon and £&r jacks, the gravling is an excellent 
bait, if selected of a suitable size. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that even when only five or six inches in lengthy 
they may be seen chacmg thcp minnow and small fiy ; 
wb^Kce we may derive some confirmation to their title 
to be daaied amoi^ the pr»iviory tribe. 

Of the Jack, Pih^ or Um, *' 

Tluft is prq)ef^ called they^^iA water wolf, for cer* 
i^xfy it is the mest bold, laaeicikss, and veracious of all 
die fishes within our rivers. It does not c(»]fine its de« 
predations to those of other kinds, but attacks without 
reserve such of its own species as it can swallow. 

Hence we observe, that the jack is a solitary animal> 
not mixii^ in shoals with others of its own kind 3 while 
on the other hand, all other fishes, large and small, inva* 
riably retire on the approach oiajack. 

Indeed, I have on several oocasiops been led, when the 
weather and other circumstances have been ^vourable^ 
on finding I could not mduce znjfamiHar fishes to bite« 
to try for a jack, and very rarely failed of catching one in 
a very few minutes. Such is the dread occasioned by tlie 
Ticlnity of this ferocious plundeierj that even such fishes 
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as it cannot master, viz. salmon, trout, perch, &c. of a 
large growth, avoid him as though he were infected \ 

One exception may however be made to this, other- 
wise invariable rule, namely, that no jack will touch a 
tench of any size ; on the contrary, he will go and rub 
s^ainst a tench 5 especially when sickly or out of ^eason> 
or after being hooked , just as though he received benefit 
or solace from the contact. 

Nor does the tench appear to avoid, or to be any way 
apprehensive from the visit ; he remains quiet, and allows 
ihtjack to do just as he pleases $ seeming to entertain a 
perfect confidence as to this own safety. Other fishes 
likewise resiort to the tench when sickly, or in pai&i 
whence some call it " thejishes' pkysician.*\ 

The jack spawns generally in March, though some- 
times in the last week of February, or in the early days 
of-Aprii : according as the weather may be more or less 
mild. At this period, the females retire among the heiavy 
masses of weed, generally growing at the edges of tht 
waters in shallow^'places, where she casts her spawn, the 
male attending her with apparent solicitude. 

So soon as the spawning is over they return for a few 
days to the deep water, and during the middle of the day 
lay on the surface^ basking in a state of torpldityi enjoys 
ing the warmth, and for the most part, with their faces 
towards the sun. In this state tliey are fi-equendy taken^ 
by what is called *' haltering'* or " snaring" 

This operation requires a stout pole^ such as is used to 
hay-rakes, &c. at the top a piece of strong cord about 
two or three feet long is fastened^, having at its lower end 
a piece of stout brass or copper wire, formed into a dravr 

loop. 
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l(X)p> large enough' to'allow a man's head to pass through. 
In using this you must look the jack full in the £ice> 
keeping your eyes fixed on his ; whereby he will be in a 
manner fascinated^ and will remain motionless. 

Lower your pole very gradually, so that the wire loop may 
pass under his level at about a foot before his nose 5 when 
you think you have got it to such a direction as may girt 
him all around, without touching him in any part, you 
must gradually move the noose or loop forward, until 
you have passed his gills ^ then with a sudden jerk, pull 
tight, so that the loop may draw close upon his shoulders, 
and without any delay lift him dUt of tlie water. See Fig. 
5, Plate IV. 

The learner will perceive that a steady hand, and a no 
less correct eye, are requisites to ensure success in this 
branch of the sport. He should be careful tliat his tackle 
k sound i far when he has to deal with a jack of ten or 
twelve pounds weight, whatever defects there may bci 
will soon disclose themselves to his great mortification and 
chagrin. 

The wire for tliis purpose ought to be as thick as the 
thinnest size of knitting needles 5 and as it is vexy apt to 
be brittle and untoward, if used as it comes fi-om the 
mill, tjie angler will do well if he purcliases a whole 
ring, which may be had for about a shilling, and put 
it into a small earthen vessel, filling it up with dry sand^ 
or brick-dust, &c. This being set on the fire, will in a 
little while heat the wire suflSciently to render it more 
:flex.ible, and take off the brittleness to which it is sub- 
jected in. milling. If it be not sufiSciently softened by 
the first nealing (as this process is termed,) let \i be re- 
peated until the wire is tough and pliant. 

It 
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Kisagreat fecd^ity maoag jaeh, that the laigeft 
fishes are the most apt to indidge in basking : the blood 
of all fishes is cold, but I have alwa js thou^j and the 
more I considered it the more wsm I convhioed, that the 
blood of jacks is pectiltari/ so. 

Possiblf , this is occasioned by thdr living whoilj oft 
animal food ; for the jack does not, I believe^ at $nj 
season, partake of the v^etabk sustenance on which noost 
other fishes, at least partially, subsist Thisi however^ is 
completely involved in dafkness, and scorns to be con** 
tradicted by the great shyness evinced by jacks at tlieir 
basking seasons, that is to say, i^ly in the spring, and 
late in the autumn j though they may be seen basking 
even during the summer. At such times they will seize 
a bait with great seeming eagerness j but for tlie most 
part relinquish it instantaneously ! 

When tlie jacks are thus shy, the angler must take 
them at the snap 3 that is, he must be quick in striking so 
$oon as the bait is seized. Tliis requires a particular ap<« 
paratus, whereby the fish rarely escapes, under proper 
management. 

The strap tackle may consist of a ^ngle hook, larger 
and stouter than any within the register, which being 
fastened to strong gimp, is inserted at the mouth of a 
gudgeon, or other small fish (the smaller, indeed, th^ 
more certain), and brought out either at the middle of its 
aide, or just before the vent. 

But the treble'Snap is by j&r the best : being made c^ 
three such hooks tied fast together, and secured to a 
piece of gimp 3 which being inserted by means of a 
baiting needle at the vent, and carried out at the mouthy 
which is afterwards sewed up and perforated by a lip- 
hook. 



hook, as hm alr^eady beeaflhewn oiider the head ofdeai* 
baits, the tiiree hooks being spread into difierent direct 
tkms, it IS a thousand to one but tiiat the jocA is hooked. 
See Figs. 2, 3, and 4, Piatt IIL 

There b a pectilir kind of hook made expresslf for this 
pUTpose> called " the double spring-snap.'* It is on a 
construction admirably sidted to the intention -, snd, if 
in good hands> cannot £iii to fix itself in the fish*s jaws t 
it is made as in Rg,6, Plate IV. 

The size of the books of eveiy description employed in 
this parsait, sboold be accommodated to the strength of 
the line ; and both should be applicable to the growth c^ 
ihi& jacks in the waters where you angle. We may in the 
long run, consider them as weighing under ten pounds } 
though I have killed them much larger, and that too, 
where I was assured thete was not one of five pounds 
weight. Jackt^ however, are great ramblecs, and I pos« 
sibly fell in with those from a distance. 

I -never killed one exceeding seventeen pounds, but 
have seen one of twenty-five, and have heard of others 
being taken that weighed thirty-two pounds ! Authors 
infcxrm us, that in the Irish lakes they sometimes rise to 
the enonnous size of seventy or eigh^ pouiids ! ! ! 

Whatever nay be the length or thickness of your line, 
you will jlwa>'S find it useful to have a small swivel on it, 
scnnewhere; if within a yard of your hook, the better. 
You should be extremely carefkl in your management of 
^jiDu:k when hooked 5 for he will, if posnble, run into the 
most .^eqpente s^dons, and try the strength of yoat 
tackle, by various stratagems. 

Treat him t»iderly> fiar bk mouth is rery haitl, and 

ftieqaentl/ 
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fteqaendy you will find, that the hook> instead of having 
gone through the jaw« rests by a very slight hold of the 
point on some tough part> £nom which it is easily displaced : 
vt^hen such is the case, your hook is in danger of snapping 
at the bend, against which the point acts as a lever, when 
so situated. 

I consider it very hazardous to let a Jack have more 
line than he will run off the reel when he first seizes the 
bait; because he will to a certainty, if there be any 
weeds, or other shelter at hand, go in, and lead you into 
difficulty; but circumstances must govern on eveiy oc- 
casion. 

When the jack takes your bait, if the water is clear, 
you may see him to a great depth ; at least there will be 
a perceptible agitation of the water, proportioned to its 
depth, and to the size of the fish : for a jack generally 
seizes with violence, even though the bait be close to 
him. 

At all events, if you do not see any of these symtpoms 
you will soon feel him. If you are prepared in the snap 
way, strike firmly, but not with a jerk, lest you tear 
away tlirough his jaw, or break your hook. 

If you haVe gorging tackle, as described under the 
head of Dead-baits, you must let him run as far as he 
may please; avoiding to check him, and poi*^ing your 
rod down in the direction he takes ; so that there may be 
no hindrance, and he may not feel the smallest control. 
Give him time to swallow your bait, which he will do 
almost instantaneously, if he be of a good size, and not 
too full of other prey; as sometimes happens. 
. In general, zjack will lay quiet while he pouches Ahe 
t>ait; but if it be too large^ or that any other jac^ be in 

sight. 
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Mght, he tt in run with it until he can 1^ concealed, so 
as to turn and cliuck it about aocording to his £incy. 

You should make it a constant rule to give abundance 
of time, and not to be sparing of line, in the first in- 
stance i for though a large jack may tsolt the bait so soon 
as fieized, die major part of tlieni> more particularly 
v^here they average from one to three pounds only, will 
require some time. Let them ky a few minutes, say 
about four or five, and then so soon as they move> strike, 
and manage with caution. 

If, howeverj^ after laying a minute more or less, or per- 
liaps two minuter, the jack runs again, it m<7y be prudent 
for you to strike ^ especially if 1^ is intent on gaining a 
dangerous oo*er. In tliis you must be guided entirely by 
circumstance; for \{ the jack is obviously large, and your 
"bait small, tliere can .be little hesitaion ; since in ail pro- 
bability, he gulped it down without difficulty ; but when • 
you ha^e isascn to think your bait is rather too large for 
the fish, you cannot show too much foibcarance, provided 
yfiu are in a safe w ater. 

On the whole, you will ^nd the greatest advantage 
rcMiU from givii^g plenty of leisure for the fish to swallow 
;the bait : you ensure the prize ; because if lie has pouched 
ie cannot escape ; and if he has not pouched, you ought ' 
not to disturb him. 

When a jack evinces his bulk by the agitation of the ' 
water, or by rising so near the surfece after your bait as ' 
to be distinctly seen, and after stopping for a few seconds, 
sh^es your line and runs off, you may be tolerably cer- 
tain tliat he has pouched, and is desirous to eject the 
bait; which, if you use a double ^r^ie-Aooi^, he cannot 
possibly do. See Ftg. Oj Plate III. 

i( Iq 
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In such cases 70a hare only to keep a tight line^ ati4 
prerent his running among weeds. 

With respect to tlie choice of snap or gorging hooks, 
you must be regulated entirely by the season of the year, 
and by the waters in which the fislies lay. 

Durii^ the basking seasons* the jacks are very sliy 
90 £ir as relates to pouching, therefore the snap tackle is 
then indispensable } it is also proper where you cannot 
venture your line beyond a very limited length; for 
instance^ where you dip with a dead^bait, or have a live- 
bait with a float* in smaQ open breaks^ at places where 
the surface is generally covered Mith docks, waier, lay, 
&c. in such waters you would not act prudently in giving 
much line ; but if the season be appropriate in other res« 
pects to tlie gorging system* you may allow a little more 
time before you strike, than you would in tlie basking 
seasons. 

"When you see a great munl^er of veiy small bubbles 
rising frc m the spot where you know, by the direction 

of your line, the jack is laying, you should forbear fiom 

t 

striking ; it being b certain sign that he lias not pouched 
your bait. I request the reader to refer to that chapter 
which treats " of bullies in ihe water/' for a full dis- 
cussion of this point. 

Jacks will sometimes take down the water -rai ; but J 
whether owing to the resistance tliat animal makes, 
which I have witnessed to be very fierce (and that too 
undef the water)* or that the hair or the scent dis- 
pleases* I know not* however it does not appear they are 
very partial to that quadruped. I have repeatedly seen 
the rats pass such jacks as were obviously on tlie alert* 
and of a good size too, without being attacked ; though 

the 
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tlic fomier gencralljr ^seemed to Lave 2^ thor cjre$ j^boQir 
them, and to kec^ cldse in ^orc. 

In my opinion^ unless the jack shodkl seice s ra( 
about the middle, so as to press the hm^, the (bnner 
would stand but an indifferent chancei in tegard to mak« 
ing a meal. As to mice, they stand no chance ; thougli I 
think them a veiy indifferent bait^ atid not to compare 
"with a good yellow frog. _ 

1 have great reason to beltere, that tinlefss rery htmgfy, 
jacks will not rise to the surtee : for on matiy occasions, 
1 have seen tliem foflow my bait until it was nearly out^ 
bat not being in time to make a snatch befbce it wa? on 
tlie surface, they liave suddenly darted down : on throW^- 
ing in agnin> and giving deep play to my bait, I have 
always had tliem at me veTy quickly; 

Possibly the fislics begin to smell the tric^ as the bait 
retires from the deep ; when, even" thou^ theyahoidd 
not see the angler, tiiey feel some diffidence, not to (k: 
overcome but by a keen appetite. 

I do not know any bnindi of angling that requires 
more patience, temper^ and skiB, than jnck-fiAd^g, ^ A 
knowledge of the most likely haunts is easily Attained > 
for jacks will seldom remain in the dear parts oftbe wa- 
ter/unless in search of ppfty^; they prefer what are called 
" lluck'waiersy* i.e^ such as either being ov«arhungby 
aiborage, or banks 3 are shady and gloomy; or where 
iliere are deep holes among, or near ^, heavy masses of 
weed. But \^^jeri on the feed they occasional!]^ frequent 
the shallows 5 laying concealed among rushes, flags,' or 
shaded hoUows^; from which thq^di^fbrtjh D|)Qn v^^hat- 
«Ver they thiiA they cai swallow. 

x2 It 
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It i» sometimes biglily interesting to -watcli the m(V> 
tions of these cl^redators, when tliey get on the shal- 
loiii'4 19 piu>mt o£ dace, g ravlings, &c. They sometimes 
ac^ so je^tro^iely eager, as to run absolutely out of their 
cleipent^^aD^ to lay exposed qu the sliore, £ut they 
are very alert in gaining the water. I have seen se^^eral 
large jacks so situated ; indeed I have known one of 
more than six pounds weight, to be caught by a boy, 
who put hi^ foot on him and lifted him veiy neatly. 

flere it is proper to observe, tliat a jack has remarkable 
sharp teeth, both in bis jaws and on his tongue -, and 
that his bite is. extremely severe ! On this account, it is 
dangerous to handle him for the purpose of taking tlie 
hqok out, as you would do witli other fishes. Ihe only 
safe way is to take him by die eyes, prcssiug your thum];) 
and fit^ger str»ng}y into their sockets. 

Jf the jack9 ar^ Ycry,large, tlie snare is an admirable 
aid ; for when pnce you h^ive tlv^m haltered, and fast by 
the eyes, you can manage them well enough. 

When you want to get your hook out of thejaci*s jaws, 
turn him on tis side, a«d set tlie hollow of your foot close 
behpclhis gxUs; then, witli you^ spud, wrencli open his 
mouUi^. and Introduce your disgor^cr. 

, If the hooks are in the nww, as tl>ey usuiilly,are under 
the gorging systeni, open tlie fish's btomach about tlxe 
raiddte^i and vou will be abo^it opposiite to, or rather under 
the points ^ §0 tliat ypvy: gitpj> \\'iU be safe. Cut away the 
pjMTts that- are hooked, and uiislipping the knot that holds 
the gimp to tlie^ reel-line,, draw ypuv bait,. hooks, and 
gimp^ ,all through the aperture ypu.made in tlie stomach, 
This will disfigure the* tish iar less ihau putting dowq , 

the 
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the jawjJ, until Llie hooks can be got out through ^the 
moutJi. 

Ill order to' avoid unnecessary repetition^ I must re- 
* quest my reader to look back 4b the directions regarding 
live and dead OaitSy where he will find many particulah 
immediately relating to this part of the subject. They 
are of die greatest moment, and should be completely 
understood ; else little success can be expected mjack^ 
fishing. 

X dwell a little on this point, because I hold this chap- 
ter to relate to one of the most pleasing branches of the 
'art 3 and from the conviction that a good jdck-Jisher will 
not fail, with common attention^ to become expert in alt 
the otlier branches. 

I shall now offer a plan for catching jacks in thos^ 
waters, where> owing to the borders being either long, 
shallow marshes, or to the immense quantity of flags^ 
&c. which gr6W in the wafeer^ it is' ntteily impossible to 
use a rod, or any ordinary tackle. My mode is peculiarly 
applicable to those lakes and streams thus situated, but 
which are not more than for^ or fi% yards wide, and 
whose channels or middles are tolerably clear. My in- 
variable-success enables me to recommend it to the angler's 
attention. 

Take a strong compact une, such as is used for hang- 
ing window-leads -, in length, equal to the utmost breadtfii 
of the Water you mean to fish m. At each end fasten on a 
slight pole, about se\'en feet long; and on each pole fasten 
a reel of rather a large size, so as to hold abundance of 
line. 

On the cord, at about ten feet on each side of its cen- 
tre (or hi' the centrt, if you use only one reel), tie a neat 

X3 little 
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Kttlc Uock with a pubey in it : this need not be more th^a 
sufficient to pass a reel-line. 

£ach reel-line is to be passed through that Uock 
whkh is nearest to it ; and then to be made fast to 
•either STKtp or gorging tackle^ as ydu may judge proper 
(see Piaie V. Fig.l.)', but well loaded. 

All beii% ready, draw your cord tight, and begin 
at the end of the lake, or if it be a river, let one person 
cross to the opposite side with one of the poles in his 
hand, earned iipright. . 

The two persons lioldix^ , the poles being opposite tp 
each other> on diflferent sides of the water, move on at 
the same pace, the j^olcs ovectogpitig tlxe rushesj &c. and 
the baits lowered down into the waier^ to such depth at 
may be psoper. 

^benmywe^ Ma mf b^ Jo the W9f of either 
'^hook, the ytxsm io wiiofe jeel it is attacked^ 'winds it 
up, or lifts hi»jx4«;a^n[)$^i)Pj»g[qisH^^ 

Tihe j}ciotipn.Qf tbo cotd ipop9»oos Ihe bdili to riay ad(- 
^iraUy^ aD4 sMoxa isils'jtp ittnaet jso^^jfUiks as^etji 
«ight of th^o}. iSp-iooQ ^.pue takes tjhe bait* he Is ma- 
nned precisely the aame ;a3 jn any .other situation > tho 
.n!o pole-beards &m^ th^ir |Hdes ^ the |^ound» and 
straining to keep the cord tight 

Ih this manner .th(s .;[^i i» 90on i3(haufited ; thedas- 
Mcity (f the cord JMoje; .extremely distressiog to him* 
Wiien he js .overcome, Jlhe two per9ons toxjf x^&tise to 
such place as may be convenient for laxKUng iiim. 

If it be a pond, no difficulty occurs, but in lakes and 
streams, it may be necessary to take oiF the reel from 
that bait whkjlb is at Bboriy, jU)4 fastening- its Sne to^e 
butt of its pole^ to roar avay^ uotU he wi^ose lif^e ,.bo)4a 

th^ 
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tTre jack, may have secured his prize^ Hie reel-line will 
then draw the pole backj and the operation can be con<^ 
linued. 

Obscne, however, that thtjlai'reels I invented are par- 
ticularly applicable to this device ; as they direct the line 
every way. 

Barrel-reels, however^ answer extremely well for tlils 
purpose, if at the top of each pole, a small block or pul- 
ley be fastened, to direct the fine up thereto ; whence it 
will afterwards mn along patallel with the cord, until its 
^sfflng ihroogh &e pulley in the intddlci from which 
the bait is suspended in the water. 

ft should Ivufther 'be observe, 4htt in drawing the 
•battsHhrough waters whose ^uftaaie perfectly ^fee^from 
Hxtfhes, and odier ImpedsfiBeats, Ae4wopersoiw manag- 
ing the taekle mqr'tie 4be <eoid ^miiunnmi their waists *, 
and have the roda-npoB tert-teoiir cq^ioimraMsg.flioks. 
fnlhis^ay 'tey oodHMMWhtAeceii ymy tight 
* Under «he bead «f ilbtfte,^ AemidJH'<wm find Cht 
idesoiptioa gii^en ofwhat^avecalfad/kr-AaimA^, wfyin^ 
Jtoatf i these are -made cf Maddfiia, to which ibailt are 
tsuspeaded,*and aate seat to sM, «s it weve, cii««^ns!ve 
waters. By such flieaas k m mi, ibat vtfylas^jacki 
are taken : I never tried that metfxxi in the way there 
-described; but ha\e iound a bladder-4oat eflUieUent m 
Jack^fkking with live-»bait8 ; and also widi Jmd^i^li, 
when there has'been a strong wiad at my badk. 

AU you require is, to 4ie the ^e 4o theiMdk ef Ae 
Madder, leavii^^aufficieflt ^-it below for Ae'bait, audi 
afler casUng both the bladder imd the bai^ cHear^fthe 
^weeds*. &:c. near the shore, to veer cut as ^mooK line as 
-jFouinayjudgeproper; then ^faston down with a stake^^lpe. 

x4 In 
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In (his manner jthe \^ind ^ ill drive the biddder about, an^. 
give llie bait good motion. 

1 Lough jacks will take both live and dead fish, and 
frogs, rats, &c. yet they will at tinies bite freely at the 
\^ orni. I have often • been in a ticklish dilemma, by 
their attucking the bait intended for some o( the familiar 
tribe -, my only cliance was, to make a bold efifort,- and 
to pull the partly unwelcome visitor, without ceremony 
on to a shallow, where I could seize on bim with my 
hands : or if I could get at my landing net, to raise the 
jack up to tlie sur&ce as soon as possible, and during hii 
struggle to get the net under him. 

I have succeeded in both ways at times, but only with 
modecatie sized fishes ; such as wese under two pounds. 
When they have been laiger^ I could not treat them^so 
soughIy> and alwfyi had themortificatioB to see them 
.cut my gut, and go off with my ho«k» 

When I hove, not beenaUe by any meant k> ohtun 
'•mail fishes for batt- (a thing that will npw and then hap- 
pen), I have had recourse, and with occaaonal good result 
to another device of my own invention. 

Observing that ^ks were veiy fond of a large bait, 
and that they would map at guts, &c. thrown into th^ 
water, 1t occurred to me that a very laige bait of worms 
would answer well. Accordii^ly I took two pieces of 
^'aij>, of equal lengths, about two fiset each, and at the 
four ends .set on four very stout hooks , such as I use in 
my snap tackle. I then doubled the t¥^ gimps in the 
middle, and fastening on a strong swivel, fixed it to ihy 
line firmfy by a draw-loop. 

The four hooks were each baited with two large hhs, 
.and the whole were ^pt together by a tie just above 

them I 
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'^th^m; talcing care that the hooks stood back to back^; 
-all pointing outwards. In this manner I took the jacks 
' either at the snap, or otherwise 5 just as I judged proper : 
and caught some very respectable fishes. 

I ^nd it necessary, in some waters, to hare a piede 
of thin sheet-lead carried once or twice round my gimps 
at a few inches- above the worms, in order to give them 
good play. I also caught one very fine perch in this 
•manner. 

' The paier-nmter, ot many hooks 00 one line, is a very 

common appamtus among the country people ; who pull 

out the fishes they hook without any mercy, sometimes 

> lifting large jacks of ten or t\('eh^ pounds, dear over, 

their heads. 

« The crown-nett as it is called, is a basket about three 
feet in diameter, wUch 4s thrown by those who frequent 
the fens in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, into the 
•shallows; where numbers of jacks generally lay. The 
basket has a rotmd hole at the top, through which the 
fisherman puts in a stick, on feeling which the jflrit wfU 
instantly display himself. He is taken out M'ith a short 
gaff, or a harpoon, or with a small net. 

This kind of net, or rather basket, b in use in various 

parts of the world, where, during the inundations, such 

fishes as get into shallow water, being quickly perceived, 

*dre pursued, and the inverted basket is thrown ov6r 

them. * 

I can easify believe that much amusement arises from 
^hat is termed (by a gentleman who wrote a treatise on 
angling) Jluxing ; that is, driving a goo»e or a duck into 
'Crater where there ^tc jacks, with a bait Yied to one of 
Che bird's legs. No doubt but the contest must be pleA- 
' K 5 sant ; 
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•ant) hKLt lapfnkeni^ that «f actuck is-emploTcd, it 
tliould be a fii}! grown tod ; iarje£h are zfi now and 
then, to take dpwn those of a iener si^, and sometiiii^ 
to make free wkh a good aisod gosltng^ Indeed in- 
stances hate pccuned of tbetr attackiog dog8» and chil- 
dren while bathing. 

. It is a r#i7 remaAable drcnmstance, tijOt Jacks toro- 
liably fwaUow sueh fish as they catdi head foremost 
This no doabt is occasioned by their sense of the diffiouUy 
that must attach to beghining wkh the tail; whereby 
Ibey would feel some inconrenieBce from the scales and 
flos i which is not the case when the head goes first. 

But thiit Httle fisb> the homsikk, intprkkle-hack, whicSi 
abounds in the fens, and in many other waters, swims 
doae to the jmck without fear, oonscious, no doubts of 
the aecutity affotded by thoye sharp pxickks on his back 
md sides. 

Nor wili a^jack meddle with such perch as> from their 
stse> are able to present a fomudable spike on their bac)c 
fins; but they do not stand on such ceremony with those 
of a mofe tender age. When you bait with sl perch, you 
must cut off the back fin^ dse, though a. jack may seize, 
he wiU in all probability kt go so soon as he feeb the 
Q>ike; of which he entertains great apprehension. 

Those who put jacks and perch into die same water, 
--tender the Idea that th^ latter will not be molested, are 
light so far only as relates to the grown fish > but the 
jbveed will cease; for thejaci^ will to a ceirtainty deatroy 
all the young fry : nor will the perch wymote deferengo 
|o the very youag ja^^i. 

The cunning and boldness of jacks, when they pear- 

ceive the intentiou to netthem/ vc wp&derful ! <xi suc^ 

' . . occasioaa 
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ocoasionfi tbey will wrigj^ IkIwccu tfae net 9oi thi 
bmk', or ihsy will somedmes tue their teeth; with 
.sudi efibct, when strenuouslj opposed^ as to inake your 
aausta&ts decline the contest. 

I recollect a curions instaaoe of a very fine pond being 
dragged for tliree days sucoesdvelyi nntil the owner 
assured me he had not left either a perck, or a Unch, or 
a carp, or ajack, of half a pound weight; for he took 
*away.dl that were wwth removing in a cart everyday, 
throwing back the small ones. Knowing, however* the 
nature of the jVzr^, and having seen that, while die people 
were dragging, \t was possible for ^em to have escaped^ 
I ventured a small ^'ager that I would in the course of 
three daysy catch a jack, at least as large as any he had 
removed ; none of which were equal to five pounds. 

Duruig tlie first ^y I did not get a bite, the fishefs 
being all alarmed at what had passed ; but on the second 
evening, I. caught two very fine jacks, one. upwards of 
seven, the other not t]uite nine pounds ! 

It must be observed, that I had derived considerabte 
tidvantage fifom the cleaning of the pond, which, befoi^ 
the net could be got in, was weeded by four men, who 
brought a boat for the purpose j they were nevertheless" 
upwards of two days clearing less than an acre of i^ater. 
My advantage arose froni being able to dip where, and 
how I thought proper : so that if ei jcuk remained, it 
was next to impossible but he must see my bait ', which 
was aU I wanted. 

I Iwe before said, that the live-lctii is by no meanR 

-eligiUe, wlicre a dead one can be used. Before I was 

'* up to the trick," I used, to sit very patiently, following 

the advice of 4ome who thought themselves excellent 

' • K 6 aoglersj. 
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jaaglers, ttid wdtdnng mgr largie float; but the few bites 
I obtamed in tbat wa^> widtd to the tnstnictioiis of a near 
.relation, who u voj expert in eveiy brandi of aea^ing, 
made me try die dead^baits ; wherewith I have sinae 
killed abundaix^e of immettselj fine fishes ! 

The joui^ angler, when intent on catching jach, 
i&ttst not ovniook those little pools and ^tdies which 
sometiokes appear to aOkxd little shelter -, for in snch he 
wiU often meet with fishes diat will make his rod groan, 
^and put hi^ tackle to the proof. 

At the time I am writing this, a ditch is in my view*, 
no where six feet broad, nor three feet deep, ,where I 
aee jacks of six or seven pounds weight laying in nuni* 
bers; but though there is not, I am confident, a single 
'Ash of any other kind in that water^ yet I never have 
been able to induce one jaci to bite. 

The ditch in question, communicates with a very small 
river, at least it is so called, though the ^ring which 
feeds it is, barely sufficient to turn a small mill, and its 
bed is scarcely any where largier than the diich in ques- 
tion. It is remarkable, that when the jacks enter the 
river fiK>m the ditch, they take tlie bait freely. 

-With regard to taking jacis witli the fly, I am not 
able to say any thing from my own experience i but I see 
no reason why they should not rise to one of a very large 
size, made of gaudy materials, so as to entice. 

I am rather of opinion with an author who writes con- 
fidently ob this subject, and who, indeed, asserts that 
he has taken Jacij ^ith a fly (or more properly speaking 
a bird), made somewhat resembling, and as large as a 
wren ; though far more shewy. 

I have ftequeotlj seen a joci^riseat a swallow, as it 

skimmed 
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skiouned aldng the surface ; and as I once saw a HigW* 
land hoy (to whom I had given a little tackle with whic|i 
he wafi whipping within a few yards of me)^ catcli on ee/ 
of near a pound weight, with a red'Spinnerfty, I really 
cannot see any argument in opposition to a jack!% rising 
to a ptoper lure. 

I never have had occasion to make any trial of a Ay, 
having ah^-^ys had tlie good luck to induce the jacks to 
take my fish, or worms, or frogs, with as much readiness 
as the season, and attendant circumstances^ could lead me 
to expect. 

I shall conclude this chapter with remarkingi that ia 
the summer time jaci^ rarely take freely in the middle of 
the day) unless in very gloomy unfrequented places: 
but that during the rest of the year they will come for- 
wiird according to the weatlier aud to the situation :. we 
may however expect, that in the winter tli^y will*tahe 
best during the middle of the day. 

lliey are very averse to cold ; and when the 'nor* 
therly winds prevail, or that a frost is on the grounc^^ 
will seldom stir, though you place the most ten^tui^ 
baits close before them. 1 have ajready said, that at such 
seasons, they appear to be in a torpid state. . ,. ' 

Of the Perch. 

This very wholesome and well-flavoured fish abounds 
in such Bresh waters as are dear^ deep, and not too r^ 
pid ', though perch are occasionaUy found in quic)Kfr 
Mre^ms, and where the water is subject, ts^, b^ much-dis- 
coloured by freshes. .. , * - ♦. » 

In p<mds they breed very fast, but soon extirpate^ other 
liinds^ being extremely bold.aod.iocircilcs^. . Tliey.aie 

apt. 
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ifi, vgoleaB the bottom be cf chalky gravdi, or sand, to 
'•eqoire a very muddy taste; from which, however, they 
may be porged, by keeping in pore water for a few days. 

Whether in rivers or in ponds, the p«rcA.att2«is to a 
•good sizt, freqnently avetagmg from one to three pounds 
each, and sometimes reaching to five pounds. I think 
4hey aequire greater bnlk in ponds ; but have not so 
mueh vigour, nor are they so firm, nor so high coloured, 
-as those bred in strong dear waters. 

The perch is one of the predatwry tiibe, and has veiy 
sharp teeth ; his scales are not very large, but have a pe- 
culiar rough feel. His back has a sitiddn rise from tlie 
Betting on of the neck, giving that pecnliar appearance 
we caU ** kog-iack" Perch are veiy strong, and afford 
eicellent play. 

You should bait for them with ivro worms on yOur 
%oA, vrhkh should be about No. 5, or 6, according as 
Ae fish run> or you may use the minnow, the stickle* 
h&eh, en: (he /oarA; putting your hook through thdriips, 
urthrou^ the ftesfay part of the back. When you use 
4ie 4Hcklebach, you most cut away the back and side 
q^lkef , else the perch, thou^ he may bite, will not gorge. 

Where the jkfrcA nm very large, you.maytisea«na]l 
gftigeon 5 taking care to have such a float as it cannot 
poll under water. The best worms are the middle-sized 
trandHngs, espeaaOy those ftund in tanners' rotten 
iMsk: nextto^em I diotdd ehdose the common red* 
*«n>rm, or llie well^-seoued tow^ung M» 

Yonr tackle must be strong ; mxch as a very thick gni 
for your, foot-length ; <»* if you suspect there are Jacks, 
•younaay aUbttiliiie the aaaailest sized yeUow^mp, which 

I §ad they 4al» bfllerlhaiKtiMy do the white fl^^ 

Angle 
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Atk^ for perch m SQch pbctt as are cftrgfo^mi ^fdiiik 
weeds, imder shelves and banks ; or whevft f<m sae 
.fimaU fisbes skHniiiiDg 4iboat near to 4eep lieles^ mid ia 
the whirls made by geotia streams. 

These fishes do not seem partial to muddy bottomft, 
nor when on the feed do ihey hesitate to gointo the shal* 
lows. But they very rarely, JifGver, hy upon scaurs, cfer 
odier very rapid places j unless in the hottest ticae of the 
year, and then only to refresh 5 for in such situations 
they do not Ixte well. 

As you should give a perch time to swallow your bait, 
you may use two or three rods of rather a light construe- 
taoa, and wilh ra^er thin lines on your reels. But you 
must be careful how you stnke ; for the percks mouth is 
liard, and if your point ccxaes agsunst a bone, a jerk 
atglit break your hook: besidas, as he has a very large 
m0oth> a too -tooiUe twitch mlgte draw the but elear 
Mt. 

W&eayim deiennine upon *perck-6Akm%, you shoidd 
bait the hole fi)r a few days; to«> .fish can t)e more va- 
gular than they are in attending to such supplies : they 
usually take at mid-water. 

Bxming ja partioilarly ap pt apriat e- to4faeitt ; at leirtt^ I 
htm timvfs been most successful wtoi I adopted that 
WQodt } usiAg, however, smaB Ms, as the perch is veqr 
greedy, and dees not heirttate long tn jtouc^ia^ the battj 
>tf the hook be properly coiicefded. 

Perch bite best in 4he -mctttha of ApirB and ybcy^ hi 

dChetnidstoffiummer, tkey are gutted with the smaH fry 

^d other #shes; aBd> indeed, of ^eir own 'kind. In 

:Sef|embisr>-if ^the weather proves favouiiEible, they are 

toleiabfy keen. Cloudy weather^ -with a isrisk wind 

from 



fipomawaimquarter* are ettiemelj&vOuiable^ and induce 
Uiem to take good bails with great eagerness. 

They do not bite well when about to spawn^ which i^ 
goierally towards the end of May^ nv for a while after- 
wards. 

la same waters^ particnkrij where they are shallow, 
the perch intermix with the dace^ and take a fiy : this^ 
however^ is not their general habit. They prefer a rich 
palmer, or a heayy-bodied yellowisii fly. 

1 have taken great numbers by Mhiug overabu^ 
into a gravelly hole, with a natural fiy, but especially 
with a lai^ caterpillar. They will also take tiie caibaie, 
when it has attained its proper colour by keeping> as de- 
BcrUied in treating of that bait ^^ » 

i have readofpercA biting well in the winter, but no^ 
own experience does not in the least corroborate' that la* 
formation ; on the contraiyj .1 think, after t^pn^k,, thoy 
are, of all fishes, the most difficult to allure from^tbe 
middle of November to the end of F^Uaiy, whcfti they 
wiU begin to feed, provided the weatherpt(%v^ opc^. « i 

Of the Eel. 

*: Although so oommon in our pdods, and inland waters, 
it is neveftbdess a sea fish, aad oxdy comes up our riveis 
for tbe puipose of sepuring its young, wtkich are all boflp 
alive, and may be seen in vast numbersj at the edges of 
streams, working up as fiirastheycan reach before :thi^ 
. winter floods carry the^n to the sea. 

These little animals are called e/ver^; but such is tbe 
rapidity of their growth, that by the end of the year.tlle^ 
will be from eight inches to a foot, or more, in lex^gth.; 
they are then called ^r^jf. •. 

There 



* There arc imir kinds of eel, three of which arc terjr 
common^ the other being far more scarce. Fin^t^ tht 
stiver eel, which hp^ a coffee coloured back> and a bright 
beUy; die head rather narrow^ and somewhat conical. 
This rarely reaches to a pound weight. 

Next, the green eel, which is much flatter, has a 
deq)er belly-fin, and has a belly something of a water c0- 
kmr. This grows to about two poimds. 

Then the black eel, which has a very dark coloured 
back, and a' yellowish bdly. This often is seen of four 
'pounds, and some have weighed neaiiy eight ! If tfao 
produce of dear waters, running chiefly oh chalky gravel, 
or sand, they are well flavoured and whofesome; but 
'when taken 6xm foul or stagnant wtlera, iHth amiddy 
bottoms,^ they are not only very wqialatxhle, kit ex- 
tremely unwholesome, cAen ocrationmg the ckoUrg 
mofhus, andattimeipiDviagabaoldtdy&lal* 

W1k& eei!( of any description are taken from raoh w»» 

.ters; they should be pat mtb a tub, orpan,vi^pkiilyaf 

•good water firomachalk^ gntvd, oriaodybed^ andhame 

about three or four inches deep of fine sand to wock 

into. 

» 

' In the course of a few days they will feed on cninaiM, 
malt, oatmeal, &c. I andbya^Dv^ek'seodwillhavepuq^ 
themaelves firom that ddefeerions oil, engendered in the 
' atime they inhabited. 

' The fourth kind of eeZ is the hawk'S'UUi it isex* 
txeroely scarce, and rarely comes b^ondthe flow of the 
salt wat^r. It has a greeiush back, with a beautiful 
clear, brightish green belly. Its head is veiy small and 
pointed, and the upper jaw faahgs over with a littb 
'hooik. 

Thia 



TIms fish rarely ^exceed3 half a pounds and is sometimei 
caught by luintug up the aands where the wsiter is brack- 
ish. Its flesh is peculiaiiy wholesome^ bat rather dry. 
It very seldom takes the wonn« but iiiaybe caught with 
the perriwinkle, or a piece otmuscte^ &c. 

Few teb will bite in the day tJ]ae> except in deep w»- 
4ers, or where they are in muddy Jboles. Sometimes^ 
Indeed, the smaller desGriptkn of eeb, eqiecially the 
Hkw, wai bite freely during the whcde day, leitber at 
dte MJmMiir or the prkklebftchs of Ihe latter they are 
-cxtnqmely load, botitS|dnGkk8'iniistbe.Qutaway. They' 
«K9 ia femoa t)iroqgboiit the sununer and autamn i in 
^ wiQicr tiMgr ja:v JbttrMi AA>b|y. 

WiihaBfBid U Mfta^ ^ W Xitthinbrb^ Ae Umk 
-aort) will tte abnost my ifaisg: they are grettdy tojm 
^DfSi^g inrtantlj^ iwhethnrit !be aaofiiw, jPiCf> 
piMMf I ad# aa I hanne fjjtifrifjirnd, not cvbd 
tffae jf^f* Bnt adiey gine'hmetto^dKiriRinicity 
iMifitf *f 1 4n^t> ^iten'ihey aaH^ fifllt. hi .anRifr .df pney^ 
'^aA may be ae^ ffmuag 190a 4he mpwv in gnat 



During dark gloomy nights^ and especially when 
ttimaderis'at handy the ^ilf "bite Tery keenly 1 .sometimes 
^loitetj ascctticetoaDow time ito attend lo^aocosid^od. 

If 70a Jahjon the uouxs, jsoa .vaay keep.a rod ineadi 
band, letting your baits lay on theignveU J>yjneaDa«f 
4Mro<ar three shot Ail the .Aoive iaitts ;s» fomSkoti 
ttet I ihink when mspaooi^ggdlB ean.beiiad, they mt 
qpecuBaflyaooeptaUe to this :£sfa. , When you Jngle in 
.deep nailer .dfim^ the (day, your taeUe sboeaU be ^toMt ; 
Jbxiym xsmy somettmm .nwet with very Jwanry fiAes, 
which wiU not only writhe, andpuUhard, bat with their 

file* 



'iile4|ke teeth cut your Ikie asudder. I* hive therefoie 
to recommend to the angler^ to use very fine gimp of the 
yellow kind. 

In trez^ag of nighi*Une9, I have ehewn why gimp lii 
fieferable to wire 3 it is proper to add, that they s^ald 
be laid ibr ^b uoder banka and .atuiB|M, near to mud 
banks, or such loose sand, or small gravel> as the eds 
can penetrate into. 

9%e finest spoit noay be expected tiear bridges, oM 
holdings, and especially nesr to (and rather bdlow ^tmi 
^bove) large iawra, mills, iet, whem ihere «re toge 
pebbles and stones laying -eonlase^ ia the waler, as U 
^gmtnXtf the tme m mdttatahiow- couatties^ ^dMce'tho 
bapatMfiity of 4he ^Tcmd iuad jfiiitaafinal ^Aoo^, wadMs 
JKMy Mm ^rfftiritrr '|iaats-«4if ^Ihe Sfslp daaviiiff 4kai|r andh~ 
InflV' fod harisrtbaiaiiffi as am arttjeasi^y rtJawlii^ «r 



iVVIwveA«eja«lK)l8aisili8t%M^ fMs^. aaKLcAorjiItt 
tmiMlB^ standi^ isi ihe fwaUhr, anft in t)as tlim itf 
stranded vessels, yc«iwiii£iidnsiyJlaige#0<s^ ihmcwIH 
mot alw^s come lOOt to a bait$ ^bnt if one is jolfiiUy in- 
trodUQed into the fisiare> ^or easily, vhomri m td kati* 
Jbom^ iieiwitt geoeraUy take It. 

^isfsacdoe iicaUc^ ^rnggkng, and is .managed % 
means of a slender switch, just stiff enough ito 'ttmismf 
Ae bait into the hole^ ilbe .pomt.of dieJiook is>placed 
dig&tfy opon 'the ftad «f itte fwitoh (or ^1^^^*^'^'^ 
end the line is hield^vtber t'^ht in ^e^sther hand 5 the 
iMut :b0i|ig' thus conv^ed Ma the n^s iiaants, the rod « 
withdrawn, and the angler sits patiendy in his boat, waiti* 
ing /or ^e4iiie being drawni^prther in. 

3%ne^ttldhei^««d&rgaqjc^} and .uibcsfc ppHfalr 

to 
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to strike, it should be done very gentiiy. . If tliere be l» 
oppositioii, forbear to pull, and allow die fish to draw 
in again. But if tlie eel opposes the retraction of the 
bait^ give one little twiCcl|, so as to fix him well, and 
keep the line as tight as it will safely bear. At first the 
eel will bear hard against you, b^t in the end will relaii, 
and come out. 

Violence should be particulady avoided, for it never 

does good : you may. pull your hook jthcough its hold, or 

tear away the ee/'s jaw ; but until he becomes tired and 

numbed, by the consMrained position in which he oj^ipaes 

. you,^ no effort QMi be sucoea^fiil ! 

Some* instead. oifbQok5> use mi^^lingrnt^ks 'j -^ik^is^ 
ivc^hort pieoBs.o£steel,(see Fig^ 3> iPk^ Y •>« oii.wi^ 
.a uiorm being th<ffiH(feda the linftis tie4 iTQlimi this eente 
w£ the needle^ ftom vluch it canoot sHp# . If pr^cify 
drawn tight on the groove. The end of the ncMie jg 

I 

then sc^ inlo a.m7 floan dib&' in the end.of thft iQd» ^a^ 
being pot, as. above,sbewn^ hite the aefs. hauot^ faf 
ibakiag the rod a litde, it disengages. . 
'.. The needle is rather suxer than tbeiiod^f ibr i£.y0ar 
line be of good whip^cord, and the nee& onoe&idy 
down in the maw, it must fly across the eefs thipajt, and 
have a better hold than the hook, wbiph is moie subject 
to accident. 

, Eels are not very scrupulous about the. fimsiess joi 
tackle; but I have alwaysihad ben sport when my ybqi? 
length has been of very stout gui, or rather of weed^ 
which I think is peculiariy applicable to this purpose. 
Th& hook, firom No. 4 to 6> as the fish may run i very 
stout, and short in the shank. With regqrd to .night;- 
Jines,. no hook cap equal the common kiiid made, parti- 
' i cujaily 
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dilarlf for the occa^on^ witli an eye for the receptbn of 
the line. 

Eels swallow fishes head-foremost, the same as jacks 
and perch ^ btA they have a cunning trick of taking your 
dead baits by the tail, and of stripping thorn c^ the hook. ' 

I sometimes match them, by wrapping some common 
sewing worsted round the tail of my dead-baits, so as to 
secure them to the gimp -, the fibres getting among the * 
eels' s teeth, cause him to desist, and to swallow the bait ' 
without further trouble. Wire 4oes not answer this pur- 
pose near so weS, as it is dpt to cut ^the bait when pulled; • 
besides, the ends wound the^^, and frighten him. 

Towards the latter end of siimmer, and in autumn, * 
many rivulets abound whh gnggs, which bite very 
keenly at a worm. Tliey are taken in great' numbers at 
such times, by what is eaSed bobhing, A moderately 
stout {>Gde sustains a good laid^cord Imfi, which at the 
end spreads into four directions, and perforate the four - 
corners of a piece ofsHeet-lead^ aboiit six mch'es square. 

The lead is (Hcroed kx many places beeides! A nutn- ; 
berbf thick womis'; or chickens' giits, being threaded, 
by means <^ a kind, of baiting-needle, on a IcNng line of 
common worsted yarn 5 they are tied up in loops under 
the lead, whkh^ behig thus piepared, is let down into 
the water, yeiy genti/, to within two or three inches of . 
the bottom. 

The griggs' socn attack the wmns, swallowing the ' 
loops, and ebdea^mr to cut the worsted, which entangles > 
among their teeth. In this .state, the line being grada- : 
ally lifted, indeed very slbwiy, the grigjgs will come wil- . 
lingly to the surface ; bnt th^ try to get quit as soon as 
^heir noses aie above it; tberefianej the person holding - 

the 
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tSerod shoukiduii (beeelsk^ ftboL shoitft^iitb a'quickbtB(r 
tteady motion, so as not to jerk them off: for they ara 
beU meirij by the fibvei of the yarn. 

A boat is a great help on thU oocanon, aa the eci^> 
when disengaged^ pveno timibfe to hunt for them as 
d)ey do in the grass. 

There are variotu devices ftr catcliifi^ €eb, such as 
wooden boxes baited whhgola^ &c. wiucfa being, sunk at 
their haunts^ they soon enter j and not bmog al\7aya dia* 
posed to go out when they baive made their meal» such as 
remain are taken out with the box> when it is drawn op. 

I recolkct, when I was ^lite a boy« seeing an eel 
taken oat of a box whefein, finom the utter impossibility 
of its then passing through any of the ao^or-hx^s, it was 
supposed to have been for a long tilne. The box was 
taken out of a pond (nearWatidave^rth) which was clear- 
ing out» and no person knew that a box had been sunk 
in it. 

In all proibabiUty it had been left by some former pro- 
prietor. I should remark^ that ia the as^ were found 
two smaller ones ; whence we mayvcoociade it was lat- 
terly corapdied by hunger to destro)s its own species* 
The fish weighed several pounds. 

Baskets made of witken, or ostei^, ^re* set in many 
places at the bottom of the water, .'fm^ the purpose of 
catching eeb, or whatever may offer. These are called 
by vanous names in df^farent parts^ sack vrnkulUef, heils^ 
kraiisj fviresj weirs, cags,.cagBs^ jfrv> and I believe 
as many more* Some are small, and are laid chiefly for 
gudgeons ; while those in use principaUyiamoi^ i3ie mil- 
lers in the West of Ba^aad, are as.big as a hjogshead* 
and are very stioigly bound Iqgstbcr. 

Thi« 
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This latter kind ars ijunxallj put luuter one of the mill*' 
gidss, crslvaces, and receive immense quaititier of «f6» 
whichj during the fint heavy winter floods, come down 
the streama In their way to the sea. I have heard of near 
half a ton of eels being caught in one night at the mills on 
tlie Avon, between Milfordsad Bristol!!! Some have 
weighed six and seven pounds! but the aver^. were 
under twelve ouikses* 

1 believe it is almost impossible to get eels out of such 
wsUess as have deep muddy bottoms, lliey burrow to a 
great depth, and are extremely cunning when they hear 
the spade near them. When using an ed-forh, I hare 
seen their wrigglings by the agitation of the mud, so soon 
as they felt the instruments approach. Thisy are not so 
easUy taken in this way as people suppose} especially in 
sbftmud. 

I have more than once found an hI some feet from the 
water, in the night time 5 whence I am inclined to be- 
lieve what'is stated, regarding their being rambjers from 
ofte water to another. They should by all means be kept 
out of ponds where there are valuable tishesr j for they are 
WOTse than even jacks and perch in destroying small fry. 
Besides, they feed principally at night, and therefore are 
more certain of their prey. 

Large eels may sonsethnes be haltered, or noosed in a 
snare, as is practised with jacks 5 but it requires rather ' 
more skill and judgment to carry the wire to a proper 
depth, so as to slip over the eets head, as he wiE usuaDy 
1^ deeper than the jach, and some aUowance must be 
made for the great deception to which we are subject, in 
estimating the depth of water at sight. 

The sncoe sliofxld be carried over so £ir as to pass the 
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eeFi pectoral fins> so that the greater weight of the pafts 
behind them tosy not allow of recedmg, whereby the 
head mi^t else be drawn back throng^ the snare, unless 
it were drawn extremely tight ; for the eets skin is pecu* 
lierly slippeiy, it bdng coated with a kind of dime. The 
skins of eels make a very fine glue. 

Eels cannot endure severe cdd> which accounts for 
their immersing themselves in the mudj and for their, 
taking advants^e of the winter fioods, to escs^ fiom 
such places as do not alford them shelter in frosty wea* 
ther. When kept in ponds, they usually remain torpid 
during the winter 3 but if a number cf straw trusses be . 
bound tight at their several ends> and be thrown into the . 

• 

pond before the eels have plutiged into tlie mud, they 
will get into the trusses for warpath, and may thus fre- , 
quently be taken : if the ends were left open, the eels . 
would easily escape, 

Of the Chub, Chevin, or Ao^» 

We now enter on the familiar tribe, though J really . 
have my doubts whether this fish does not, in some mea- . 
sure, appertain to the predatory. I am sensible that the 
chuh is considered as subsisting on worms, weeds, files, &:c. 
and is supposed not to prey on small fishes ; but iiavlng 
caught one while troHing with a minnow, and having 
observed ckiths ^t times very busy ^mong amall fry, tliere 
appears some reason &r concluding that, wh^n pressed . 
by hunger, they are not ov^ scrupulous in that particular. , 
The general habits of the chuh are assuredly innocent, 
aiud its not haying teeth in its j^ws^ evinces that Mature . 
intended it to be so. 

The chuh is extremely well foaned^ and is {^together 

veiy 
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ttty handflomc } not Toy disaimiliir to the carp^ but lut 
to deep ia the body. Hu meat is not delicate, aod^ 
owing to the immense number of small booes to beibaiii 
in eveiy partj b not much esteemed. 

Just befoie their spawning time, they are worth catch^ 
ing for their roes j which, made into a pye» weU iea* 
toned, and with a dash of vinegftr> are deHoious. Hie 
month of March^ or begioning of April, is the best 
lime tsx the above poipose. During a fortnight, or more> 
after spawnings they are weak» and consequently, flabbyi 
but they recover gradually, and are in high season about 
Christmas, at which time the small booes are not so nu« 
onerous,, or, perhaps, become more distinct, and conse* 
quently, not so dangerous or troublesome. 

In various waters, these £shes grow to diflfeient sizes r 
in small brooks they very rarely exceed three pounds, but 
in larger rivers, where they get plenty of food; and • 
r^id change of water, they teach to a laige size. I sanr 
lour caught under a tveir in one evening, of which &o 
smallest wdglK^l eight pounds, the largest upwards of 
tiine* They afford excellent ^K^t, being peculiarijr 
strong and impetuous. 

When rendei^ 'desperate, they will run, head on,- 
egainst a boat, &c, and make AuSoes plunges to the bot- 
tom, especially in deep strotig watets. 

They will not lay much in muddy situations, but pre* 
fer sand, or those day holes found under steep banks 
overshadowed with arborage : they are partial to the 
steep sides of the aigkts (or small islands) in the laiger 
rivers, where the}' creep into the hples made by water* 
rats, &c. 

It is exiremMy common to see Tecy fioe fishes taken 
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^Utoffudiplaces^by groping with the hands, taking card 
|D move veiy gently in the- wateo so as not to alarm the 
^huhs while they lay sleeping in the holes. They also 
frequent rocks, and heavy stamps, that lay in or near 
rtrong waters ; fop^the chub will not stay long in a slack 
stream. At the bottoms of weirs, locks, mill-aprons, 
&c. the chub will lay at times in the eddies, and some* 
limes at the tail of the rapids. 

. They may occasionally be seen on the scours, where 
ijbey are very active, and, in my opinion, then prey on 
minnows, &c. 

From the above description it will be seen', that good 
tackle should be used when angling for chubs ; but, on 
account of their peculiar timidity, it should be as fine as 
you can trust to. 

Your float sheuld be only of quill, for a cork one 
^anm them. Your -hook, about No. 4 (for their mouths 
aie pretty • large) > baited with two well-scoured worms, 
eitber bnmdlings, red'-worms, or cow'dung bobs. They 
are most readily induced by salmon*s roe } and, owing to 
their habit of laying under foliage, whence maily sorts of 
caterpillars, &:c. are shaken by the wind into the stream^ 
they shew a great partiality for baits df^that description. 

The cock'^ehqffiar, Bn&Mack or brown beetle, answer 
admirably; the outer hard wings being previously cut 
away, aiid the insect suspended tail foremost^ so as just 
to dip into the water. 

This is called '* dipping;** and is practised in hot wea* 
ther from behind bushes, keeping out of sight com* 
pleteiy^ and scarcely moving your rod, for the chub wiU 
fly even from its shadow. 

-If you cannot obtain tiie salmon's roe, use the paste 
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described as a substitute : you will firid old Cheshire 
cheese, not the rotten part, but what is white and 
crumbly, or the spinal marrow from the back bones of 
oxen, or of cdves ©r sheep, answer pretty well ; the 
marrow should be lefl in its skin, to resemble a large 
white maggcrt, ofwhidi, 3s -we^ bs a£ gentles, cadhates^ 
Ike, ckids are eager devourers. 

Chtils prefer rising to die bait ^ but if you fish at aH 
under water, it should be near to the bottom, as they lay 
deep, constantly eyeing the surface. Their bite is -ex- 
tremely quick and deep j therefore, you should strike 
soon, but rather gendy. 

In very cold weadier tliey grub into the sand, or gra- 
vel, and lay in hollows among tlie clay, mostly in very 
deep water, and often among tlie larhel, if any of them 
remain so late : they dart among weeds* or under bank^, 
and into lioles, at the least alarm. 

Chuls bite during the «imlmer all day at ti £y, but 
chiefly in the mornings and evenings at a worm. The 
best time for dipping is the evening, in sultry wea- 
tlier. During the cold months, or when the wind has 
been for some days from a cold quarter, they will only 
bite in the middle of die day, and then not freely. 

When you use the fly, you cannot have too fine tackle; 
that is, in proportion to the size of the fishes. The best 
mode is, to whip from the head of a boat, which should 
bfe allowed to drop very slowly down the stream, by wliat 
seamen call '* hedging}** that is, with a very light an- 
chor, or stone, out aslem, with just sufficient rop^ tm 
afllow the anchor to trip over the bottom, occasionally 
/checking the progress, so as to go radier slower than the 
4Mrrcnt. 

L2 Im 
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In thb mnifier stand in the fore part of the boat, and 
dttow before you down the stream ; using either a very 
nice red^spimer on No. 5, or 6, or an -ant, or a gnat fly 
on No. 8, or 9 ; for at such they wiU rise weU, and 
afibrd excellent sport. 

When you have hooked a fish, you can render the boat 
Stationary by serving out more rope j 6r you can cause the 
waterman to pole away to such a part as may appear 
better suited to allowing a good scope of line, which, with 
ffich smaU tackle, must be freely given, else you will 
]o§e all the large fishes. 

^ Take care to subdue well before you venture to draw 
too close to the boat j for at sight of you tlie fish wiU 
make desperate exertions, and do all he can to avoid your 

Janding-net. 

In diis way of proceeding, which t have detailed under 

this head because it is peculiarly appropriate to chubs, you 

V^ill frequentiy catch fine trouts, and perliaps occasionally 

some perch 3 though die latter prefer die worm to the 

fly. 

By casting over the scours, and upon the shoals, as 

you hedge down, you will have variety of fishes, espe- 
cially very fine dace, and graylings, where tiiey are in 

lihe waters. 

If you have not a boat, try from a headland,* and, 
keeping carefiiUy out of sight, take die advantage of die 
wind in your back to blow out a very fine line, baitii^ 
a small hook widi a conunon house-fly, or a blue- 

botde, &c. 

I have heard that chuls are to be taken widi cherries ; 

but I never made die trial : I should, however, rather 
think it time thrown away, and that the iangler would 

have 
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have far better sport with any of the above-mentioned 
baits. I have noticed this lure (if it really be one), 
that I may not appear deficient in regard to any matter 
which may tend to inform the learner, or to diversify the 
practice of the more experienced. 

Of the Tench. 

This IS a very handsome fish, having a peculiar colour 
when in season, which makes it appear in some points of 
view as though bronzed. It is remarkably tenacious of 
life, and may be conveyed, under proper management, 
to a considerable distance. 

Being, however^ more common in ponds than in rivers, 
and remarkably fend of laying on a muddy slimy bottom, 
it usually acquires a bad flavour, and requires to be kej)t 
in clear water, in which it should be fed on crumbs, bran, 
malt, or worms> for at least a week before it is consigned 
to the kitchen. Such as are taken from hard bottoms, 
but especially from gravelly rivers, are peculiarly deli- 
cious. 

The tench is covered with a slimy or mucilaginous- sub- 
fl^nce, which renders it very slippery : from the common 
practice of other fishes to rub themselves against him, for 
even the jack will do so, and never ofier any violence, it 
is supposed this slime poissesses some peculiar qualities^ 
especially as only sicl^ or wounded fishes resort to him 
for, what we suppose to be, a cure. 

I rather think the slime acts merely in a mechanical 
manner, by sheathing the wounded parts after they have 
been rubbed, and consequently become snoeared there- 
with : perhaps any other mucilage that would resist the 
water^ might be equally efiicacioua. 

13 This 
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This fish delights in recluse deep waters that are (urbid^ 
and foul -, in such it increases veiy fast in size^ and pro- 
pagates very rapidly. It spawns, about Midsummer^ or 
later, in some waters > it being earliest in those which are 
warmest : it falls off veiy much after spawning, and does 
not recover for at least two months, when it begins to gel 
£rm, and increases in condition until it spawns again. 

T{ie mouth of the tench is moderately large, and as it 
sometimes reaches to a good size> namely, as &r as four. 
or five pounds, your hook should be about No. 5, or not 
less than No. 6,. on a good gut-, though I think for pond- 
iishing, weed is preferable, as the colour of the water is in, 
your favour. 

Cast among weedy patches, generally below mid-^ 
wa'.er : if you have previously baitfkl the hole, you may 
reckon on goo. I sport ; if that has not been done, throw 
in some malt, or grain», and clay-ball^ with, worms stui^k- 
m them. 

I'he best baits are the hrandlings from rotten tan, 
which are full of a yellow liquid. Your float should be. 
jigbt ; but if yoa bait with gruhs, palmers, wasp* 
maggots., gtntles, or cadbates, it should be assnoallaa 
can be used. 

Tench do not swallow very qukkly, sometimes hold- 
ing it in their mouths for a while; therefore give them, 
good time, and let them either keep the float down, or, 
as is oflen the case, let them rise with the bait, so as to lay. 
your float on the water. 

This is an excellent sign, and warrants your striking ; 
' but rather gently, lest the fish should be only sucking the 
bait 3 for he will seldom return after it is drawn from hi*. 
mouth. 

The 
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. Hie ^ench is a great struggler, and very fond of 
plunging down with your hook when he feels its point : 
give fair play^ for in waters where they abound, you wiU 
rarely find those vcfy small that take your bait : they ge- 
nerally weigh at least half a pound, and, taken one with 
another, will amount to full a pound and an half each^ 
I do not tliink they grow near so large in rivers as in 
ponds. > 

Like the generality of fishes^ the tench bites most freely 
during the cool of the morning, and of the evening, in 
sununer : indeed, during the winter they are not easily 
taken. I have^ however^ observed^ that the time of day. 
makes veiy little difierence if the water be deep> and 
especially after it has been sullied by heavy lains^ or by a 
J&esh. 

With rega^rd to ihejly, it is of little or ifo use ; for 
though possibly a tench may now and then be. caught ia 
t/iat manner, it must not be construed into a habit. In- 
deed, from tlieir peculiar tendency to suck the mud, we. 
may more- properly conclude that they subsist chiefly On 
maggots, &c. they find therein; and this is confirmed by 
Cheir sovietimes biting at snails, perrimnkles, dud gentles i 
they likewise take the small green willow 'Cai^pillar, 
and such as are found on the leaves of currant-bushes, on 
rape, turnips, kc. 

Of the Carp. 

Carps form so iaige a portion of the stock in our . fish-- 
ponds, as to be entitled to particular notice, especially b9 
they a£ford fine sport to the angler, being very strong, 
j^eat strugglers, and remarkably cunning. They are 
greatly admired when stewed ; withcmt which preparai 
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fion thxar flesh Is cot vefj pakitable, being coar9e> and nf- 
Iher iiill of small boneft. llieir roe is remarkably £Dt, 
ind, with proper iiq^redients^ makes admirable sauoe lor 
aUkindftoffifth. 

' The carp is, like die ieneh, apt to be extremely muddj^ 
"when taken from ponds ; taut the river carp is not only 
more fjcee finom that impurity, but is superior as to th6 
quality and delicacy of its flesh. 

The carp bites best about its spawning time, which oc-« 
eurs so often^ that some naturalists say they breed ev^iy 
two months. They certainly are seldom without rocy 
and they increase in numbers beyond all cakuktion. 

They are best in season during the spring, and about 
&e fall of the elm-leaf ^ at which time their colour sir 
more glossy> and their eyes di^lay more vivadty. 
' To c:atth an old carp ib, Bometimes, a very difficult 
matter; for they either are so ^ffident, or so crafty, thai 
your tackle muftt be fine> and be well mans^ed, befin^ 
one wiU bite. 

' Of all fishes this requires the finest gut, and the 
greatest art in respect to ofienng thc^ bait> whkh should 
be the best hlood-wcrms ; fine, but rather smaU, hrand* 
Ungs, cadhaitSi txt green caterpillars. These shoidd be 
mx a hook about No. 5, on a well-stained gut, rerf 
round, and free firom the smallest ruggedness, or flaw ; 
your joints very well tied down, and your float as small aa 
may be practicable. ^ 

Use but little shot, and fish near the bottom, in deep 
sliady places, where the current (if in a stx^uxi) is very 
gentie. Above eSk things conceal yourself, axKi be not 
in a hurry when the fish bite, unless you find them in 
tbft humour to niUde; as ia often tiie case ; when ilwill 

be 



be necessary to keep your line as tig^t at Ae wind may 
permit, and to give a gentle twitch whenever your float 
sinks in the least : this leqaires scxne jodgment, aquick 
eye, aikl an obedient, deUcate, hand. 

In large waters, espedally if yon cannot approach thd 
chief haunts, yon should bait the spot where you intend 
to angle, .for some days previously, with mali, grains, 
bran, blood, or refuse wdrnu. 

The carp will sometimes take a piece of salmon'i toa, 
or its substitute ^ bat I never knew one to lise at a fly. 
When about to spawn, they genendiy lay near to the sar<» 
face, with their noses out, or under such parts of the 
dock, or other leaves^ as do not lie close down upon the , 
water. In snch situations they may be heard to poui all 
dsj, but especially towards the evening, in close weather. 

When this is the case, you will have little or no sac« 
cess with a floaty or by sinking your bait low down j on 
the contrary, you should pat a very flne worm, of tf 
gentle, or a cadlale, or a green caierpilkar, on rather » 
small stiff hook, without any shot on your line, or, at 
fnost, only one, and cast, or rather gently drop, your 
bait, so as to hang over the edge cfa leaf, and to be only 
in part immersed in the water : observe^ that the caip 
has a very small mouth. 

If you manage this point dexteroosly, yon wiB koot 
many fine fishes ; but as to getting them oot, that is 
quite another afiair. The moment the earp feels the de-« 
ception, he will give either a desperate splash on the sur<* 
fece, or dart down like an arrow, lea<£ng your line into- 
many an awkward labyrinth. 

The contest in genend ends with his escape; nnlesf^ 
indeed^ you can^ by more timn common good hick, bear 
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lum up Into a clear part, and there d^end on your Hue to 
prevent his tncks from taking effect. 

The river carp are chiefly found m the deep, weedy, 
foul parts of the water, and are not a whit less discreet 
than those in ponds : it leaDy at ttines is higlily provoking 
to see how they will keep playing at the bait, soas scarcdy 
to agitate the float 

I have remarked, that when in this humour, they 
bobble t)cca8ionally j and that when they do so, they 
rarely give a' fiiir bite : generally they draw down very» 
very slowly ; and when they take the bait really into their 
noouths, rise a little, and lay the float down, seemingly 
^'ith the intent to leel whether any thing be attached 
thereto. In the Jai^ instance, the angler is g^ierally t» 
bl^me if the £sh escapes, provided the water is clear of 
weeds, &c. • 

We commonly call it a good carp wben-ieaching twa 
pounds we^ht; but in seme waters, especially if not 
oiverstocked (as is not olien the case), they frequently 
weigh four or five ! I have heard of their being much 
larger, but not so well authenticated as to authorize my 
stating it as a fact. I never saw one that weighed six 
pounds in this part of the world ; though I have seen the- 
rooee, which is the white carp, taken out of the Ganges 
•ften equal to 50 or 60 pounds, and once nearly 80. 

In hot climates they thnve immensely^ bat being only 
exotics, do not in our latitude bear any comparison, in 
regard to their ultimate bulk abroad. Nor, Indeed, does 
the perch, though I believe a native of our waters, com* 
petite with the llack pereh, or euilak, of Hindostan^ 
which often attdns to 60 pounds weight. 
I fhall conclude this artlde with observing^ that ha 
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^xrfaa can command success among hrge carps (for I look 
upon the young ones in a very different light)> msist pos* 
sess several qualifications extremely valu£d>le to the angler> 
and bids fair, by general i»-actice^ to bej according to the 
old saying, " able to teach his naaster." 

1 ought to state^ tliat one author directs green pectseg a 
little boiled, as a bait for the carp : not having tned that 
luro, I cannot spieak as to its merits. 

Of the Grayling, or Grey Trout, or Umber. 

I cannot boast of any great intimaqrwith this fish> 
not ha\4ng had so much access to it as to other kindsy 
owing to the grayling being found only in particular 
javers^. Such, however, as I have caught, gave me the 
opportunity of making s€Hxie essential remarks j and local 
information has supplied me with suiEcient, I trust,, to 
answer the purpose of my reader. 

This fish grows to about four pounds, though they 
average about two ', they are keen after the dou6.le^ 
winged fly, as also after the hlack'Spinner, and the-ilfoy* 
fly, botli grey and yellow, when in season. They are 
not however, strong, nor do they strugjgle nearly so m\|tcb 
as the trout. They are best suited by a hook No. 6, their 
n30«iths not being quite ^o large as their size should indi- 
cate.: the line should be very fine. .When you have a 
bite, give a little time, and strike gently ^ for their ^p$ 
ixt rather tender. 

Angle at the bottom without a float, baiting with cad-* 
hates, gentles, salmon' % roe, or very small biood-tmrms^ 
They are very fond of nibbling away the bait, uplesf it 
can be taken into the mouth with ^ase : hijf, diey y^iU 
pouch it readily when it is.so. «^^' 

L. hS I found 



I found thdt No. 8 w» the best aixe in bettom-fishinipr 
tiioagii I believe ftome aulhon advise No. 5 : perhsqw I 
maf err, but I confess myself partial to smaH tackle in 
feneni^ beii^ completely satisfied of its soperioritjr. 

I found the gra^lingi always among the irwUs, and 
generally caoght about this same number of each. Tbef 
bit adifiirably when the sky was overcast with approach* 
ing rain ; but when the wind was norther, oc to the 
north of east, I seldom had one at my hook, whether 
bottom or Sy. They are extremdy fond of the latter^ 
and are perpetually rising afkr it. 1 found all hours 
much alike -, and th^ they wevp fax bolder, as well a» 
more simple, than tl^ trout. 

The meat of the grayling Is very fine ; equal, in mf 
fipinloQ, to a(iy fish I ever tasted. They would not take 
iny trolUng-bsals i and I was informed> that althongb 
they chace the ninnows, it is only in q>ort, as they az& 
said never to toudi one : of thii^ however, I have my 
doubts* » 

The grayUng spawns in May : I found sevendl in that 
month, as also m the end of April, remarkably big wids 
loe, whk^ gave them an extiaordinaly appearvice (as it 
does, indeed, to all fishes that are at all flat-sided) j the 
tBon so, as they have but little increase of d^th fiosoi 
their noses to thetr v^ats, which lay neaiiy m, a right 

Kne. 

From this fish disappearing when the finsts let in, that 
m, the generally of them, I am dkgaeA to bdieve they 
%kdt the sea durii^ the coldest mofitha ; at least, that 
^ey go to the mouths of nvers, and recmit by means of 
Hbc brackish waters. Of this I am the more convinced* 
bocanae^ with the exception of the Humber and Trent* 

whk^ 
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which ran into the German Ocem, I believe all the 
lifbis €ontaiDing grayUngs lie in the West of England, 
and in Wales: besides, they are nevei: fbnnd bat where^ 
salmon abound, , 

Of the Bream. 

As this fish is found in but few watera comparative^; 
k rarely becomes the ol^ect of die ai^ler*s attention, 
nsoaBy being an unexpected visitor, and not alvirays H 
welcome one } for though it presses hard for a few se» 
conds> it soon throws, up, and lays on its side. 

It is a species of the carp, though but little resemUing 
it, except about the mouth, and in the form of the body. 
Not being very palatable, but 6abby, and full of bonesj 
few persons care to have it dressed when caoj^t. Its roe 
is, however, rich and large. 

It fre<|uents quiet deep waters, where there is a sand]^ 
bottom I and about Midsummer retires among the thick- 
est patches of weed to spawn, remaining very poor for 
near two months. At such times the^ scarcely ever touch 
a bait, though they will^ rise, and throw themselves but 
l»f the water in the eveni[^g9. 

Their first effort bei^g extremely forcible, your tackli 
must be rather strong, on a hook about No. 6. Your 
bait, a genile, or a very small hhod-worm, df a Int ojt 
Salman's roe, or its suhsiUuie, « 

Jlrfom^ take a natural fly, especially the blue'hottle, 
and the large grey sione^Jiy, or the gad. YouidiouU 
angle fer this fish much in the same manner as fer roach i 
both early in the morning, and in the cod of the evei^ 
ing : they take well in some plac^ ail the year roun^k 
nbserving in ool3 weatbef to choose the mid<9e of the day; 

you 
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' Too wQlfioS great advantagp from the vat c{ ground* 
hmU } and if yoa throw in lumps of day mixed whh 
dotted blood, yoa will be sure to attract thean^ and perr 
haps some carp and tench, 

' The hream being rather a shy fish, you should be 
careful to keep out of sight, and to lower your bait very 
gently into the water. 

The large breamy sudi as weigh more than a pQuud, 
are sometimes very bold, and give a very dedd^ l^ite ^ 
but oMfing to the smallness of the mouth, it is jNrudenl 
not to be toa quick in striking : when struck, be readji 
to give plenty of line, where the situation admits ; if it 
stands the first or second pull, you may coQclud& the fish 
is your own. 

I should not omit to state, that the hream will raz^ely 
be found in narrow confined waters $ it being particun 
lurly timid, and food of laying out in the broadest parts> 
wfaeve the shadows of men, cattle, &c. do not affect it. 

Of the Barbel. 

< This isaremarkaUy handsome fish, but its flesh by. no 
means corresponds with its outward appearance ; bdng 
pDor,.6tringy, and dry. The roe is held to be paisoxgus, 
and even in small quantities, wHl occaaion Violent gripings,. 
ftpd sickD»ss at the stomach ; this fish attains^ a veiy lai:ge 
fize, sometimes weighing near thirty pouads. ! 

It is remarkably fond of those irr^^ular depths imhe 
gravdi, which are called by the seamen '^ over-faflt i*\ 
that is, sudden shallows, and holea, alternately. BarbeU 
mfisy be often seen fjrom the tops of bridges, &c. in gteai 
numbers, some large, some small ; though I have re*. 
xoaxkjsd, that the very small 0Des> such as are ufideir :a 
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pound weight, are extremelf tmcodunod; wlieoce X 
consider the assertion of their going to the salt water after 
s{>awning» as being weD fbonded. It is certain that 
larhels are never seen but in streanis comnmnicating with 
the sea ; and that about Martinmas they alMisappear. 

These fishes dig holes with their snouts, which an: 
much like those of swine, and burrow in the gravel or 
sand, at the bottom of those large cavities, over which 
the stream runs with velocity j especially under hekvy 
lanks, camshQis, &c. They are in their ^petites not 
nnlike swine, preferring carrion and greaves to more 
sweet food. When men, &c. are drowned, the barbel 
never £sak to repair tp the spot, and to make a meal at 
soon as an opening may present itself; for having no 
teeth, it is obliged to suck, which it does very greedily. 

The stiff spine on the barbels' backs, no doubt pre* 
serve them from mdestation on the pari of predatory 
fishes^ but they are sometimes attacked by leechesji 
which probably are attracted by their sanguinary appe- 
tites. 

The barbel spawns about Midsummer, but has iipt. In 
general, roe proportionate to its bulk. Nor do I thtok 
it is a &st breeder, for I never caught one under .two 
pounds weight, that had any roe in it. They retire gra« 
dually into the tide*s way as the sun gets to ^e south- 
ward ] and may sometimes be taken in such parts^ whili^ 
not one is to be seen in the summer haunts. 

You may angle for barbels either with a tripping baii 
6a a hook No. 4 or 5jt with five or six stout shot at about 
a foot above your hook, and a double gut, foot length j 
or one of weed, and a cork floaty letting your baitj 
ytfbkh should be greaves^ or lob'worms, go down with 
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die stmm over the holes where they hj, at about two 
or three inches from the bottom ; or joa may lay at the 
bottom with a coffin-lead, as described before for salmon. 

They also take salmon's roe freelyj but I never knew 
one to take the substitute paste. I have often baited with 
cheese, kc. as advised by several authors: but to no 
purpose. 

Though the larhel almost invariably remain attached 
to some particular hole or over-falls, yet you will find it 
advisable to use ground-bait, both before and while 
angling; it being a great chance but you get a good 
itout by so doing. For this purpose, clay ^nd clotted 
felood should be mixed into laige balls, and be thrown 
m, so as to lay where you keep your line. 

Give time when you have a Inte, unless your rod be 
polled ; when you should lose no time in striking. 

When you have hooked a fish manage him cautiously^ 
§xr, like the chub, he will be apt to run head on, at what* 
crer he can see, and will even lash with his tail at your 
line, and rub his nose against stones, stumps, or what« 
ever offers, in the endeavour to disengage your hook» 
Therefore hold hira well out, in clear water, yielding 
moderately when he pulls hard^ so as to keep him in 
temper. 

AsyoLiI gut is apt to be chafed by the coffin'lead, 
especially 'w^ien you are obliged to throw your line out> 
I x^commend the fine China twisted line, which is scdd 
Bt all the tackle*- shops in London, and at some in the 
country, as being more calculated to resist the weight | 
it has not those knots, which in guts, hair. Sec. are in- 
cvitabtej and arc extremely apHo give way, when a lea4 
if used. 
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The Cfaina line I allude to^ is sold in small circular 
bundles^ running from thirty to forty yards; thoi^ 
.aome are shorter r be particular in observing^ that it is of 
the twistbd sort^ composed of three strands or threads j 
ibr there k another kind noade up in the same form, 
whichlsallofon^ twisty and does not answer, as it opens 
in the water : this last kind is; however^ when cliosen of a 
^t)per thickness, very good for the first string of a violin. 

. Bodi kinds are made of white silk, and are of prodi- 
gious strength. Care should be taken to open the skeia 
completely to its whole length } suffering it to lay on the 
grass^ &c. to get out the extra twist ; also rubbed gently 
with a bit of soil flannel, &c. it n^es an admirable light 
reeUJine 5 capable of subduing a fish of twenty potiiiidi 
weight, under fair circumstances; ^ 

' Before I conclude this artk^le I must remark^ diat the 
liBtrbel bites best about sun-iise, and sun-set^ in warm 
weather ; that he will not touch a bait in general, when 
a cold wind blows, except there is a fresh in the water $ 
and that unless your baits are very neatly set on, notwith« 
iftanding his swini^ similarity, he will sddom bite at afl« 
You must not expect them to lute freely before the^ froM 
are enti^ly gone, and the spring well advanced. 

In takkig this fish out of die water, beware of the 
ftiffray, or spine^ on his <iorf a/ or back-fin 3 aadifyod 
are disposed to serre htm up to table, give diiectioot^ 
or rather tie, that'^the toe be thrown away ^ dse thoee 
who do not know its banefiil e£focti may eat of it The 
harhel Is beetbaked> with a rich pudding in his belly ; it 
is, indeed, on^ of tbos^ fishes that dqiend entirelj on « 
good sauce. 
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Cf the Roach. 

This is perhaps the most common fish' in the English' 
waters^ and in consequencCj is not so much taiued as those 
that are more rare> jet dd not exceed in point of flavour* 
The roach, when in season, which it is chiefly during the 
winter, is both firm and well tasted. They are tolerably 
good in the early part of the spring, and until they have 
apawned, which generally happens in May; thoi:^h I 
bave cat^ht them fuH of roe so late as the end of July. 
' They are fond of weedy situations durii^ the summer ; • 
vJ^en they associate with the dace^ and son tliemselv£s in 
shallow water; genially preferring sandy, graf^ly, or 
obalky bottoms : "where there is eidier ye^w. or blue. 
marli they thrive prodigiously. 

• Such as are fi)undin riven are fiu- brijghter ooIoQi^edl^ 
•tronger^ and less muddy, than those vbred in pcnds* 
They grow to a good size in some wat»8, averting. firom 
about six ounces to a pound; though they occaaoaally 
reach to two pounds weight ; but such are very rare. 
Those of a middling size are the best flavoured, but are 
troublesome eating, on account of their numerous onaU 
bones. i 

The roach bi^es fi:edy before it spawns^ snd will do so 
shortly after having cast 4ier roe : the winter is the best . 
time for an^ng for this fish, wheu'they lay down at the^ 
bottom, under thedeep^ slow currents, and take a fine 
wonm very well: the best bait for them, eqiedaUy at 
such times, is the salmon*^ roe ; tboug^ they will bite 
passs^lyat its substitute ; they likewise take thtbgenilet 
the cadbate, and most gruls -, nor do tb^ sefiue 
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&<we flies which are taken by the dace *, but they do rwt 
rise so well as that £sh. 

Your tackle for the roach should be remarkably fine ; 
for though it is a silly fish, it will not readily take when 
the line is coarse. Your hook should not exceed No. 7 9 
and generally a smaller will be preferable. Your giU 
should be coloured, with only one shot about six inches 
from the hook 5 if you want more, let them be at about: 
six inches higher up: a light float is indispensable^ 
for their mouths are very small, and their bite very deli- 
cate^ whence it will be^ advisable to keep your line ready, 
to strike^ 

In rivers, they oflen draw the float down until they get 
to the bottom 5 when this happens you must not be in ft 
bmry, for it is almost a certain sign^ that th^ have osl}^] 
laid hold of the woxm*s tail^ and want time to comptete. 
ih^hite. 

You will find it proper to bait the hole where you fish, 
with oatmeal^ a little browned over the fire, and then 
made up into balls with a small quantity of treade : thi» 
draws them together far better than any other ground- 
bait I ever heard of. Throw such a ball, about the size 
of a marble, now and then, where your hook lies: it 
will gradually be dissolved, and attract numbers. 

When the roacA lay' in the tide's way, youmust only 
expect them to bite when the flood comes in ^ eq)ecia}ly 
at the first of it, when they ccmimcmly are very keen. 
If there is ai fi'esh in the water> they will lute dunng the* 
latter part of the ebb :' at such times they lay chiefly on 
the flat gravels and sands, on the sides of streams^ espe* 
cially below bridges. 

As you seldom have occasion for a reel when angling 
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fer roach, though the priident spottsman will never be 
without oiie> when to be had, you should have a line 
expressly for such purposes, about ten or twelve feet in 
length, accor<fing to your rod j which I always consider 
to be such a$ suits die general run of fishing, and will in 
all probability measure fourteen feet. Such a line should 
be taper, becoming full four times as thick at the top^ as 
it is at the lowest link of iuurs. 

The experienced angler well knows the great powers 
of such a line 5 and that it is far superior to such as are^ 
^broughottt, uniformly of the same thickness. 

Where the roacA are very numerous, and well on the 
feed, you may take them with a minnow line (provided 
your centre gui be strong enoujgh), often two, and three 
at a time ; but you must be quick with your landing net> 
and not give than time to dash about 

In the evenings of very sultry weather, when a slight 
shower h^s &Een, they will take the common house 
fly, eaither on the surface, or at some depth ; on the 
whole, I think that, next to the salmon^s roe, you will 
have best success with gentles,^ cadhates, and hlood* 
ttorms. But above all things, have fine tackle ^ that isj 
a smell hook, on a well chosen piece of superfine gui» 

Of the Dace, or Dare, or Dart. 

This 18 more compact in its make than the roach ^ 
indeed in many points. It bean a very Strang resemldance 
to the chub ; i^ desh is firmer, and better eating, besidea 
being far less bony. Its mouth is also wider, vdience 
it can take a large bait, of which it is very fond ', gene* 
rally giving a decided bite, and struggling much on being 
atrock. 

Dac§ 
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Dace swim together in unmense shoaIs> often covering 
extensive shallows where the water is clear^ and rather 
gentle j or laying on the scours, where they siuip at 
every thing that falls into the water. 

Hence they are easily taken with the fly ; for which 
purpose you may have a stretcher made of a red-spinner, 
pr a very small doublc'-winged fly^ and two^ or even 
three dippers (or droppers) at about a yardj or kss^ from 
each other^ the whole on a good tapering gut line, which 
should be thrown so that the flies^ especially the stretcher 
(or end fly) may light in the water (but without the 
smallest splash or agitation), a foot or two above where 
you perceive the leading fishes to lay. 

I have paid great attention to this pointy and have found 
that the leadmg fishes^ by which I mean such as lay at 
the head of the shoal, are, for the most part, the laigeit 
and keenest. When they have declined my fly, it has 
always been a bad omen | for I generally found the rest 
treat it with indifference j or, if they did approach, it 
ivas so dehberately, as to convince me they did not intend 
to bite. 

The best flies for dace, at all seasons, I have found to 
be the small black ant-fiy, or ihegnat-Jly, on a hook 
No. 8, or No. -9. Your single droppers must be on 
short pieces of gut, not more than three inches in length 1 
so as not to entangle on your line, as they woqld inevi« 
tablydo if longer: loop thenpi on above knots; whicU 
should always be well tied down^ with very fine dark 
brown silkj properly waxed. 

You will sometimes find the very large dace in the 
deep strong waters, among the gravlings, soidtroufsf 

in such {places they bite very sb»p« apd stri^le witt^ 
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great violence. If your tackle is vcrjr fine, as it should 
be, you must treat them very gently, or they may break 
aw£ry ; at all events, get them to some distance fiom the 
l^lace where you perceive other fishes j which will else 
take the alarm, and become so timid as to gj)oil your 
fiport. 

Wheh you use bottom tackle, take care that it bo 
delicate, but sufl[iciendy firm, for the dace lay in deepish 
water, such as is frequented by larger fishes 5 though in the 
sunmier they will be found associating with the roach, 
among weedy shallows -, and, like them, rather averse to 
bite during the middle of the day. 

After slight showers, or even heavy nun, following 
upon very sultry, clear weather, when the air is cooled, 
the dace will take freely all day 5 but they will often take 
at the deeps, when they will not rise to a fly j notwith- 
standing^ their peculiar fondness for the latter. 

Angle for them with fine worms, of almost any kind, 
but the more transparent and glowing the better j or 
with well prepared cadhates, or three or four gentles ; 
or a piece of salmon*s roe (but not the substitute, for they 
seldom touch it), on a hook about No. 6 or 7 ^ your 
fine slightly leaded, unless in a stream ^ when perhaps a 
cork float may be indispensable, otherwise a swan quill 
is best ; and throw in now and then some balls made of 
browned oatmeal and treacle, as before described j or 
^ome ground malt. Do not use any thing for ground* 
bait that they will make a hasty meal of j for they are 
very greedy, and quickly satiated -, not caring to leave 
what they are eating. 

Dace wiD not stay long where the water is not gene- 
Kdly dear, and the stream tolerably .fi^e ; hence, they 
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bf no means thrive in ponds : when foand in standfa^ 
^"wraters^ you may be assured there is some veiy strong 
springs XX sotte inlet^ near which they take their station* 
They are not so good as the river daee, nor do they make 
such effort& when hooked. 

The young angler cannot do better than devote one 
smnmer entirely to whippihg for dace j he will thereby 
acquire many excellent qualifications : for his hand will 
move very lightly, so as to cause his fly to light imper'^ 
cepitHly on the sur&ce ', which is an object of the greatest 
moment. Hfe will learn to direct his line correctly, to 
any particular spot ; and as he will at times be attacked 
by fishes of a superior class, he will acquire a knowledge 
in respect to playing of fishes, and be ultimately con- 
vinced, that fine taclde is not only the most attractive^ 
hot in good hands, is generally equal to the subduing of 
'imch fishes, as the bad angler coidd never manage^ even 
with stouter apparatus. 

I lay some stress on this point, being thoroughly satis* 
fied as to both its utility and the indispensable necessity 
^f such an opinion being inculcated, and received, before 
the learner can be said to have made any proficiency. 
In a word, thrdwing the fiy for dace,' may be considered 
as the best school to which the angler can resort. 

During the evenings he may whip for them, from 
about two hours before sun-set, till the fishes can no 
longer dbtinguish the fiy: when it grows darkish, he 
Sbould use flies of rather a brighter cokmr ; such as deep 
purple, chocolate, or cofiee colours, and of rather a 
larger size 5 whkh, however, must be thrown M^th the 
litmost delkdpy, as their balk will caise them to f^\ 
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firilh more fyroa tliaa the smaller sofb befoce leecnur 
tneoded. 

If the livedo not rise xeadiljral the harejBjr^ usesoch 
as have ooly wings $ the shaaks of the hooks beii:^ left 
naked for the reception of SLgentle, &c. which ought to be 
dipt up until it lays close to the wings^ and appears 
like the body of a fly: such a device is peculiaiij 
killing. 

When dace all on a sudden run into the shallowest 
water^ betrs^ing fear and uneasiness^ you may suspect 
that some predatory fish has appeared^ and should be 
{nrepaied for an attack. I have had small dace and bleaks 
taken off my hook by jacks and irmUs several times. 

OftheRiif, or Pope. 

This is a dimswitive species of the perch ; its fona 
being similar; its scales possessing the san;ie xot^h** 
ness and appearance ; and its haunts the same. They 
are, if any thing, more thick in proportion, and their 
flesh is> at least, equ^ to that of a perch. They rarely 
weigh more than four or Ave ounces, but when in 
the humour^ Ih^ so very freely, that the angler may: 
6|ieedily*proci;ire an ample dish of thera. They spawa 
twice, vi^. in the spring, and about Michaelmas. 

They do not touch small fl-y, but take flne> well 
cleansed wonn|, particularly such as have been kept in 
moss^ well moistened widi sour cream; whence, they 
probably derive a flavour wiucl;^ renders them peculiarly 
sicceptable to the niff'. 

Some aiiigle with three, or even tern rods; but I 
^unk, two are as much as can be wdl managed > indeed^ 

I have 





t iifl^e occasiOiiaHf seen them so keen after toj cream-* 
Fed worma^ that I could scarcely find tune to bait t , 
tiecon^ hook. 

' Rujfs are veiy voracious, and, like the lult^head, an> 
Upt to gorge €he bait in a second ! this is in the anglerV 
fevonr, when he uses more than one rod ; as he is then 
tolerably sure of all that bke, if lefl: to themselves j but 
lie must keep his disgorger at hand. 

I do not know any fish that, including aH seascms; 
bite- nwre promptly, or more decidedly t they seem to 
be little choice about weather, especially when they caxi 
get a good haunt^ among thick weeds, with a gravel, or 
«and bottom, about tliree or four feet in depth. They 
will occasionally bite, even when there is a shiUp frost | 
but #uch is rare. 

I cannot say that I ever sa^^ « rtif but in running 
water : and then chiefly in rfetired tranquil parts 5 such at 
the backs of small islands," wiiere the current was verjr 
tnodeiTite, and the bank littie frequented^ They are not 
So shy as fi^es in general 5 for they will Jjfey about a boat^' 
though the persons in it are in naotkwii and do not 
femam eithet silent or steady* 

> As you msy expect perch, arid large roacA where tli^ 
r^ffs commonly lay, it is prudent to have sound tackle jf 
your hook, on account of this fif^ having rather a targe 
.mottth> may be No. 7 ; your gut fine, smd -well stained ^ 
enly one snail shot, and a very delicate fioat. Wheit 
you have a bite, give sr Utile time, and ^aw ti^ *, tho 
rifif wiB hook himself in general. Take care hai^ yoit 
liancfle him'> for his fins are rather siiarp. 

WMv respect to their proper season, I really ha^ never 
becB abfe to fom an opinion $ having fo^nd them at alt 
»»i^ M time* 
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tiiiiM4[eiiiarkabl7 fioe : when big wkh roe diey are defi*' 
Gaoos \ especially wbrn broiled in buttered paper. 

I am of (pinion* that these fishes change their hajontsb 
bul iridom |.|br I never kaew a place where they oi|oe 
assembkdj that was at any reason totally deserted b]% 
them \ unfeit from the water becoming stagnate, when . 
they speedily quit lor some new haunt: as before <]b'^ 
served, I think they cannot lem^ in standing water y 
and oonsequently are not raited to ponds. 

I never knew one of them rise to a fly, though I have 
tried aQ colours. 

Of the Rudd, or Fin- Scale. 

This is a very scarce fish, and is much admired for 
the delicacy and sweetness of its flesh f especially those 
that grow to a good size; it rarely exceeds a pound and 
a half I thouj^ I have heard of some being taken «qual 
to three pour.ds. There is something handsome in its 
appearance ; produced probably by the spots on its giU-» 
covers, and by the rich colour of its fins : it has the pe« 
culiari^ of double nostrils. 

The rudd being a great struggler, must be angled £ai^ 
with strong taekle, such as a hook No. 5, on a good 
m^e gut; without shot, and allowing your bait, for 
which. a £oe Ihodrworm or a cadbate are [Mreferable, to 
pby about with a very gentle motion about a foot deepi 
ainong weeds that are not very thick ; now and then 
loweriiig your bait toi mid<*water, or more. 

Angle in this manner in the deep bends of gently 
Meandering streams ; early and late, when tbe weather is 
close and sidtry ; but when there is a moderate, niflling 
breeze> you may oatch tbem at all hours; especially in 
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the ^^ing« aod M ; azid sometimes ia fhewiater* when 
the weather has been mtld £x some time, and there fidb 
a little sleety ndn. 

These fishes are partial to soft water» such as flowi 
over cfaalkj marl» or deep, slimy mud; bat not toclajr 
soils ; nor are they found much where the bed of the 
stream b coarse or p^bly; en fine sand» where soft 
weeds float, they are sometimes to be seen in namhers; 
especially in the spring, when they are about to cast, 
or have spawned. If you use a float, let it be v^ery small 
and pot only as much shot as will aakt it stttid. 

The rudd will sometimes rise nnrith great avidity at a 
neat, brown fly ; or at a red-spinner ; but they are ex* 
tremely cunning, and are more easily taken by means of 
a natural fly ; especially the grey slone-fiy, and the 
yellow cow'dungjiy i both of which they seem to be par-> ; 
tial to. 

When you angle for this fish, kee^ well out of sight i 
ibr it in general, swims near the sur^ce; andfix>mtts 
haunt among the weeds, lodes around very sharply; 
scudding away at the least appearance of danger. 

You may occasionally use other baits ; such as gentles, 
bahdjvasps, and the sulmons roe -, but/ in mjr opinion, 
the worm and high coloured cadbate are by fu the best. 

I believe the rudd is never found in ponds, or any 
water that has not some current. I recollect conversing 
with a brother angler, whom I met by chance some 
years ago at IFansford ; when, on my mendoning tjhe 
rudd, and inquiring whether there were any in the river 
Nexi, which passes through that town, he said that one 
had been caught full of roe, and wds conveyed into a pond 
on a gentleman's estate ; where however it did not live, 
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iMit was tSui a 6w dajs after laying dead oo a abdvb^ 
pgft of the fihoTQ. 

The pond "was said to be extensive, coywng maoj 
acres^ and the water veiy deep. We may from iJus be 
)fd to infer, tliat the rydd Ganoot live ki ttandipg w^ers : 
bat on the other hand, this solitary instance sho^dd not 
suffice to Sk the iiypothe»s -, tooicc especially as the ft^b 
ip queation W99 wounded by the hook; a circumstaoce 
to us apparently trivial, but fatal to great numbers, which 
pine a^ being hurt in the naouth. . Hence buQ£^eK» 
often destroy as mmy fish as a good angler would tak^ 
•otoftbe watei-s. 

()f the Charr, or Torgoch. 

This is a delicious fibh, found only in large lakes in th^' 
West of England, in Wales, and in Scotland : it thrives beat 
in such waters as are supplied by the thaws of snow^ 
^n high mountains, and is partial to dark rocky bottoms, 
where it breeds fast, spawning in the autunm 3 at whidi 
time it will take some baits well, such as a very smallj, 
well scoured hlood-worm, a cadbate, or a gentle , 

It is said that they seldom rise at the fly, and that they 
nurelyquit their native lakes, to enter the rivers witl^ 
which they are connected,, unless when the thaw come^ 
down them strongly ^ in short, tl.e<;Aa/T seems particu* 
}arly attached to very cold waters. 

They are usvially caught with long deep nets, and are 
in.se^on all the spring, and till they spawn : 'n\ the early 
months thw ilesh is as red as the salmon*s, but it loses it^ 
colour ctf^ the fi^ is impregnated* 

The ch€arr rarely we g'ls half a pound, but is a great 
ttruggler j at'least, such I found tlie few I oacc gausht 
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«t L6eh lJn>m, nisir Kinro^i, \ti Scotkmd. They wc» 
jfcxtremely ab/, afld it was some time befdr^ they wonlA 
bite 5 howev^, about ftftid-day> 1 hooked four or five V 
they had a great resemblance to salfnon-iroutSj but their 
sides w^ce more beautifully coloured. 

I was told, that my success warremarkable ; for that 
Jnany ^sntlemen had tried for years, and scarce ever 
£aaghf a chart. From the complexion of my informer, 
iSt needy boatman by whom I wns poled and sculled abouK 
Ihe lake^ I thought it very probable he liad the sam^ 
laersel of ikittery leady fbr all who em{doyed him 5 and I 
was rather confirmed in this (perhaps unjust) sentiment, 
firom being afterwards assured^ that cAarr* were fre- 
quently hooked in numbers. 

- My bflltirwcfe amMi rtd^untmi, f^cab taketl firom old 
jtaUerikuigf aad I ana indincd to ihink, notwithstanding 
^Imi I heard to the c uDUa r y^ that with a ^y iny succeia 
.wiml4 have beea much greater ; for their appearance, 
especially about the mouthy indicated their bent to be 
-towards the surface. 

It may be proper to explain my meaning ; which is 
•implyj that observation haa taught me to consider suck 
fisbesaaare broad, Aat, or much hog-backed, asl^ing 
best soiled by tuorms^ &c. aain bottom-fiabing, or roving ; 
while such » are more round and hxig i& the \^Qdy, alraosft 
invariably aye keeti afler the Jig: a ver^ slight reference 
to the descriptions given In thi» Yolumej wiH suffice to 
prove the trolh of this position. 

' The cAtfir is not known to angleui in the South of £ng* 
land, except from, its escsUence when potted 5 though 
0vcn in diis particular diey are mder some deception y 
foK the peopb who pcepare them iath^ aunper, it k 
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said, aie not Very exact in puttiog nothing bat chdrrt into 
the pott : if report be true, tbej mix up many a good 
iroiti, andj now and then, a bit of salmon. 

From the great quantity of what is called ''potted 
charr'* consumed by efucuresj &c. I am rather disposed 
to believe that the above opinion is not unjust ; for I do 
not thinksuch a quantity, of charrs only, could be collected 
in any one season ; they bejng a very scarce conmiodi^^ 
even in some of their own \iraters. This kind of deception 
pervades many matters ; thus, we see more Madeira 
wine annually imported, than that island coold furnish 
in ten or twelve yean. 

Of the Gudgeon, 

Of all the fishes to be found in our rivers, none, I be* 
bave, is so much persecuted as this little delidoas one t 
it is not only taken by the hook for the purpose of being 
served up at table, but is caught in hullies, keils, 3r& 
with the intention of bziiing jack'hoois, &c. 

The gudgeon is remarkably fond of graveliy* or slightly 
muddy situatMmsi and prop^ales remarkably &st on 
( halk soils. It is properly a river fish, but is occasionaUy 
found in ponds supplied by ample drains, &c. in whidi 
there is a constant flow of water. Gudgeons seldom take 
l)uton, or very near to, the bottom, and then will Inte 
at almost any insect, but prefer smaU Hood-worms^ 
gentles, cadbaies, voidgruhs. 

If you mean to set in seriously for g«<^«ofi-fishing» 
four best way is, to ^ a punt across that part of a dear 
gentle stream where the bottom is of fine gravel* and 
tolerably level, also &ee fix>m weeds. Plumb the depth, 
and set your quill-float to such a lci^h> as may cause 

your 
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ytmt hook to tnp along the bottom with the cQirent^ 
drawing up whenever your float begins to lean towardii 
you. 

Hiis, done very gently, will generally attract the gud* 
geons ; especially if the water be not so deep but that you 
can stir up the gravel smartly, now and then, with a 
long-handled rake : this will occasion them to crowd to 
the disturt)ed part, at the same time that it conceals your 
line, which should be very fine, and rather shorter thai* 
your rod : your hook about No. 8, or Q. 

The gudgeon is extremely greedy, and having a very 
- broad mouth, . can take a good sized bait : do not spare 
your worm-bag ; but when a worm has been in the least 
anjared, change it for a fi-esh lively one ; thereby you 
^rill not hB to have excellent sport during the whole cf 
the day, eqiecially in hot weather, from the end of 
March till the end of October. Observe, that gu<^eons 
Tery rarely feed but when the Sim ia up. 

I am much inclined to believe, tliat the gvdgeom 
gpawns both in the middle of spring, and about Michael- 
mas 5 espeetally at the latter time, when the young fry 
-may be seen in shods that darken the shallow sandy« 
Cf &ne gravelly, bottoms, in which they greatly delight. 

I have generally feoad the best mode of taking them 
was by meant of tUf mimumf^iwe, letting my baits all 
lay on the bottom > but when on the eve of spawning, 
And fdr a few weeks afler, they do ndt shew nuich dispo- 
sitton to feed. In cold weather they leave the sfaaUows, 
returning to the deq>s, and do not bite freely. 
' IVhen you are ^lingfor them, throw in some piec<to 
of coarse tiscuit, also a few shreds oiifttMhed^tffiMii, 
• • m4 cut 



CHt fmall > lakii^ Cftf« Ihqr should siak abcnit' the pbc$» 
where your hook trips. 

Give a little time before you strike, especially if your 
Jnit is nther largej aad rraiiove the hooked fishes as fast 
as you- can out of the water, else the whole shoal w4U 
take tlie alarm, and be with difficuliy brought back. 

You will find, that the nUnnow-nei is an admixaUe 
jQStrument for taking gudgeons, when the water is shal* 
low. You must fii-st rake the spot welij then- lower 
your net gently to the bottom, and, over the place wjaev» 
^t lies, throw in grains, meal, &c. In this way I have 
jefien taken more than a peck of gut^e^m m a few pi^Kr 

Of th^ Flounder. 

: This is pmperly a sea^fish, ^^ » raidy foiad but m 
waters coamuioicatiQg with the ooean j yet fiemndgit 
jQot x>nly w% live ao^ propagald in other atoeams, b«|t 
even in ponds, -gi&wxng to a greater sixe thaa whea j|i 
•the tide's »w*y.«. 

This fieh delights in a aoft» flat, or gcnlil^ dediniaf 
bottom, where they will take vaiieus baits» but princ^ 
j)aUy well-scoured wwrm$t and grewes. You will have 
bat little spcxt unless the place be prerioualy bfuted, far 
.^tiiey are remarkably Indc^efit; thoogh when eooe' as- 
sembled, no fish can keep Iheaoglev better enq^oyfed* 
. Use strong gtt< with a hook Now 7, ar8> laditr stiff itr 
its noake ; put finir or five shottf on. your liae# and kc 
.your bait go close to the bottom^ or lay upon it i give a 
little time when yott have a bite^ for ^Jhmnder is a great 
:|[bittonj and will, ifposiiblei goige janrbait;^ pnyrJded 
JiebenoidislHitefi 

You 
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"' Yoa may use twd or three rocb^.^peciatty wlieze tke» 
stream is moderate, and the water deep : in such-places^ 
kowever> joii viU probably find barbel, and large e€^, 
which are generally caught proauscuously when angUiig 
6>r this fish ; et peciaUy in gloomy weather^ 

When the tide comes in strong, tlie flounders' are al^ 
on the alert, and bite very sharp, particularly in the slow 
eddies which flow over flat sandy banks, after the water 
has passed through a bridge, &c» They are not particu- 
lar as to hours, nor> indeed> in regard to weather^ so^ 
• much as most fishes. 

When you hook a flounder, treat him gently, for he ia 
a great straggler, and will sometimes hug the bottom, or, 
skim under a bank, so as to give you much trouble j be- 
sides, many of them grow to near a pound weight, aod 
require good gut to hold theoa in. 

' Their hold is apt to bDeaM if you strike too aoott^ thete* 
lore, it is best to allow a few seconds for the fiah to gorget 
your bait, then you will make sure of him. Observejt 
that a small brandling, or a blood-wwrn, are the best 
baits j and that, if the flounders run small, you shoulc^ 
use a hook in proportion j sometimes minnaw-'koQksg,^ 
k e. No. g axid 10, are most serviceaUe* 

Much cannpt be said in praise of the flounder, as ai| 
article for the table ; but, when very fresh, tliey axe^ 
sweet and nourishii^. Those taken in brackish water, 
and' In the tide's way, are generally sn^er, but mud% 
firmer, t^n such as are takea furlber- vp the riversj^ 
which they ascend aomctimea to very near their sources. ; 

Theflounder spawns 8<»ne time in the summer ^-gene-, 
rally about the beginning of June; though some do nq^ 
€asi till September, while others C9si in April apd Miayjj 

m5 this 
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Aii depends much en (be water^ and oii the stale of Ihc 
^veatber. 

They are in high seascm when fuU of roe^ bat become 
lemari^ably fbbby and woolty uhen they have spawned $ 
nor do they probably recorer until they get into the tldeV 
way again. 

Of the Smelt. 

This is a vevy voracious fish ; and if we consider the 
fiwin of its month, as well as the many teeth wkh which 
both its tongue and its jaws are fomisked, we might, in 
A probability^ beoxrcct in dassing itaaoong the pre«2a^ 
Airy tribe. 

1 believe k ii not a settled point, whether the smelt is 
a scfMurale specks of the salmon, as Liuaseus slates it to 
be, giving it the name of Sa/ms eperUwns > or whether 
k is the yoittg of some other Mind : I am disposed to the 
former opinion, from o«r never seeing any fish, of a size 
larger than the smeit, snch as we should suppose it to^ 
appear afber the growth of another season ; and because 
this fishj when tl arrives at a moderate size, is frequently 
found iuH of lee. 

Smells rarely exceed eight or ten inches in length f 
tfiough I have seen a few at taUe, that could not have 
measnied lesa than a foot 

The smelt is in high season twice in the year, viz. 
during Gmstnutti and again about July : they are best 
faring the winter months. They spawn in March and 
April, and imme&idy goto the salt water, leaving their 
young fiy inthe rivers ; they return in about six weeks^ 
or two months, very firm and weU flavoured : in taste 
mnch lesemble a fine cucumber^ though some think 

tbey 
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tfamr are morp tike the lidet. Wfaeo drie4» tber mdw 
«Q excellent relishj being sdd at the oU-iIk^ under tlw 
name of <' sparlings" The flesh of the imeZfj when 
ji39ttaken> is pecuharly delicate and wholesome. 
. Smelts never stray &r firom salt water, or, at leasts from 
where it is a little brackish : thus, they come in with the 
floods especially during spring tides, and return with the 
ebb. They are fond of deep holes $ and, when the tide 
is nearly full, may be caught with a stout miMnow-Uoo 
(or a very delicate pater ^nosier), in such places. 

They sc^netimes g^t into docks, and are shut in after 
high water ; in such cases the young angkr may have 
excellent sport, baiting Vrith gentles, cadbates, or Ihod- 
fOorms, <» hooks No. 10. To attract them, a little 
burnt oatmeal, or raspings of bread, should be now und 
then thrown in. With good tackle, and with good ma- 
ndgement, a peck may often be caught in a tide. 
. lliey vary in their depth of swimming, btttingenend, 
lay about seven of eight feet from the surfiioe; 9xA still 
lower in very deep water. If fresh raw ifarimpi can bo 
had, or small pieces of raw lobster, or cnb, tb^ wHi 
prove very superior baits. 

A certain similiaritjtj added to the periods in.whiGb 
smells frequent the mouths of rivers, tender it probaUo 
there may be fltfme truth in the conjecture, that the 
white-baU are the fry of the smelt. Their halnls and 
Ibcahties are exactly the same. The latter are often 
caught in immmse quantities. 

Of the Lampreg. 

This litde luscious fish is frmnd in aeveid waters ; but 

there are two kinds, viz.' one that is only found in salt 

, M 6 ' * water. 



iind, or ilitK»i^ hoarse gravel ; the other^ that bumpw* 
Imo thtt mml, and is conrnion ki sooie inland streams. 

Tbe sea lampny often measives a foot in length, wUkt 
Ifae dthers rmtty come up to eight inches^ and are rounder 
|B their bodies than the former sort. 

The heads of both kinds are remarkably snaD ; thek 
ryes utpe scarcely to be discerned^ but are sometimes co* 
ttied with a blue membrane, snch as the ilm:k eel^ in 
particular, oAen draws over its e}'es. 

The JM lamprey is easiest caught in a basket, which 
being pnt into the h(^ near their haunts, and bailed 
with any ofial, or blood, but especially Mith crahs, or 
l^lher shilUfish beginning to decay, will attract them ia 
nuinben. Many are thus caught in eel- loses, but they 
are remarkably quick, and dart through the holes lik<ft 
lightning: when they attempt to escape throbgh th# 
kvtervab fci the wicker*work, they stick fiist for a while> 
Airing which the water » Gaining out, and leaves them 
ixpoacd to vid^RT. 

' Wbeirycwi an^ l<Mr them> which, by the by, is a very 
tedious operation, you must bait the hole well for scipeia} 
dbys, and becareUd to go at such hours as you have been 
used to throw in the greund^laii, winch shouki consist of 
Uaie ihilLjIek, or greemes. 

Bail with a piece otretw crab, or df shrimp, on a hook 
No. ID, and give time to gorge, which the lamprey will 
do very gieedfly. 

The fresh-water lamprey is veiy diiScult to catch with 
i^hook, it being so vety smaH ; ncx- is it to compare with 
the sea lamprey for Havour, though extremely rich: 
they avd all best potted, or made into a pye. 

They 



^ T&e htfkprejf b yfrnprnxm, an^caitti liar yKXttij^ AMif 
the summer, among clefb in the rocks between hig)i and 
law -waiba: geoenXfy, ^vtcbere;, mdteA, the old crics will 
«ftea be taken iQr sniggling, as to eWlr ^ bnt be eamfol 
not to let the iood tkk o^ertakd you, £or it conies in 
rery rapidly in some f^aces 3 whefe th& ahote is boM 
especially. ' 

I have heard that iampre^i wte sometimes taken in 
great numbers, ^en the weather is cold, by patlaD§; 
tome worms, kc. into the foA of a warsted stocking; 
which, being thrown into their bauotSy will sometimes 
<;ontain many lamprey f. I never saw this practised; but 
am disposed to think better of such a device than I ancf 
aR»jii>^ for this little fish. 

« 

QftheMulUt. 

J consider this fish as the link which joins those that 
lemein in the fresh water for certnn periodic with those 
ttiat appertain exdosively to the sea. The muMfiia, 'at 
some coantrietf> ^xmd in shoida at the <£stance of a tbofim 
dand miles firom the sea> but only in rivera communis 
eating therewith t they nm np the GmgM as far at Ub 
aeufce, stemming the most r^d currents, and' swimmkigl/ 
in vast numbers, with their e3Fes out of the water, snap4 
ping at small flies, and at wteh things aa floay appeflf 
eatable. 

' 'Wth uy, h o we v er , this flsli Is never found bat nea# 
the sea, in such rivers as have flat entrances', oftwhi<^ 
riieyarc very sportive, and will take most kinds of artifl- 
ciahflies, esperfally the douhk-winged, Ihe hheh palmer, 
Und the gnat fly: neverthekss, the best sport iff with sr 
natural ^^ on a hook not exceedkig Na 0, eaiMfiiily 

covered 
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Yen tosy likewise take them with very small hiood* 
worwus or gentles, when the water is a little cokmred f 
bdog careful that yoor gut n tinted in a soitaUe man- 
ner, and keepix:^ your bait near the bottom. Theynever, 
I believe^ exceed two pounds and a half weight. 

No fish requires more care, in regard to concealro^it, 
tha the mullet', so much so, that when they are sur- 
luunded by the net, in places where they abound^ if a 
man, oradog, kc. approodtes, they will all leap over ^ 
whereas, when properly managed, they submit Vrith re* 
-meikahle resignaition. 

Mullets are fond of sandy shallows, in which they gnA 
and leave their ttiarks : they vi^t the coasts in suromec, 
and are then in high season ; their flesh is remarkably 



« Ii^ieak, however, with delbnence to a modem authcHr^ 
who says, '* it is not so delicious as the ancient Rwnum ' 
mullet, which appears to have been a different ^ecles.** ^ 
. ' This seems, to me, to be rather a bold assertion > for I 
io not think it a very easy matter to determine so intri*. 
^e a question as^ in sfMie of the antiquity alluded to, ia 
peremptorily decided by the above Jiat, I leave the 
Mtader to make his refiectbnsonthe vahieofapublica*^ 
don, in which this mode of examination, or of descrip* 
tkm> foims a very prominent characteristic. - But, peace 
be to the Doctor^fi ashes ! 

. ' The mullet is rarely found with roe ; but when soj. 
loc^ extremely heavy and dull :- this gienerally is the case ' 
about the latter end of suit mer, or perhaps as late as the 
end cC August; after which, m«//r^4f become very scarce^ 

Some 
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Some ate can^t kter^ bat ibey imrariaUy appear to be 
diseased. 

Those fishes which are caught on the sands aboat the 
coast of Sussex, during the &11 of the year, are, however, 
veiy fine, and are much in request among epicures. 
They are then called sea muHels^ though obviously the 
same as the abo\'e. 

Of the Bleak, or Blear, w Blanc. 

This little fish, which peculiarly resembles the anckovy^ 
m its form, though it b not quite so round, comes in sea- 
son during the summer. The lUak is remarkable for 
having a transparent skull 5 its sides are extremely bril- 
liant, owing to the smallness of its scales, which are em- 
ployed in the imitations of pearls. 

llie young angler may, with almost any small bait, 
but parficolarly a gentle, or a honse-fiy, on a hook No, 
10, have excellent amusement at the borders of rivers, 
and in shoal waters, by dippmg for bleaks. I have seen 
a lady catch ten or twelve dozen, in this manner, in the 
course of the evening. The^ are remarkably sweet 

eating. 

« 

Cfthe Minnow, the Pink, ike Stone-Loach, and iko 

Bansticle, 

I shall not soy any thing) they being beneath the anglerV 
notice, tsocj^ as baits, 'under which head the modes of 
taking them have been described : they are all, however,' 
very palatable. I have described them in the Appendix, 
and ^veu the outline of the 6xst. 
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OF SALT-WATER FISHING. 

On many parts of our coast, those who are fcnd of the 
sport may iind ample scope fbr their amusement^ firom 
piers; headlands, &c. while such as are more venturous, 
and who are not subject to be incommoded by the motion' 
of a boat, may iwd a thousand opportunities of gratifying 
^their curiosity by a small douceur among the fishermen ^ 
who, under such circumstances, will frequently take 
young folks with them to the fishing stations 5 either with 
net or line. It is true, they do not relish such a visitor, 
who is rather apt to be in the way -, nor can they afford 
any very pleasant accommodation, or any choice fare. 

The. adventurer must, therefore, equip himself with a* 
good glazed hat, a very stout great coat, a pair of trow- 
icrs, strong boots, &c. together with some good spirits, 
tobacco, and a few eiatables ready dressed, sufficient for 
the use of his comrades -, who will, when thus treated, 
4o all in their power to render the trip agreeable. 

With regard to hooks, lines, ferits, and all the Ueces- 

aaiy apparatus, no provision need be made ; the crew^ 

ypil fturnish eveiy thing of jthat description^t far more spr 

plicable to the occasion, tjian could be procured from any 

' directions that might be. herein given. 

But as the angler will sometiiues wish to amuse him- 
•df from such parts of the shore as niaj give him a com- 
mand of the water, or.eventuaHy near to tlie beach, in a 
boat, I shall give a few hints> such as will, I trust, be 
found serviceable 5 and enable him to piiirsue his aiimse-' 
ment with pleasure and success. 
Two fii^es of Une^ and of hooks, are, generally speak* 
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^g, tfl^dlft^\vltt be w&fi^. The larger iackh AcmA 
consist ^ £t liiie> aboisif sfciwinlf 4>t etglttj yards long, a^ 
thick a»fl g^>od siaed «i^w qd\h veiy firmly ihade^ and 
cither white- cnr Mack ; bdt T prder the latter^ on d^oont 
of its not inb^ea^ng so mtich in ihidkiiess when v/^t t ttni. 
that it diraws off the water better when ^drAvrn in | eoi^ 
-aeiqaenHy, is noti so long in diyidgt and less hable to not. 

To -such a line> you siioiilii.havea hook abovt tud 
IncheB long in the shanks abotft thr^ qtiarter» c^ an ineh 
inroad ^om the point to the shank (meagiiritig to the oaSt*' 
lede), and about the isame def^ in the bend; the poM 
very sharp^ the beard very well cut and faked ; tod tht 
tip of the btitf d litd&&ittau}d> topfcventtiie whippmg 
A^tnalidii^dffl : ' 

. The leaser Kne ahotOd btf q£ the tmaBort sised wUpf 
•eoBd^ gad dhoiMt forty yard* liopg : the hook aheat an taaii 
UBg^ with a naitflible beod^ ahafp YQttit> kc^ ttiboet 
HsKobbd: st ought tn bo vecystxmt The first kind SMf 
te had tDodbr tte designation of smM ckL-hook^ y Ihi 
iatter ondsr the name of muckerel hooks f tc^ther witl^ 
the af^ropiSale Imhj, under the same terrasw ^ 

'I £ach']d&d of lioc^ will n^re to be leaded, aceording 
<to die depth, or strength, of water in which k is cast ,T1^ 
•best^tfiat can be uked ai« the c6fffm*leads, alnsidy d6i 
scribed, which should be kept up at about sibol, op two^ 
'£^tfae hooki 1^ means of a piece efpackdimdkiter* 
iwangk moamg the stsands of tlaeliiB?» so as to {aoAmmitt 
ktto/t, oriatfacra kkxiofcolburforihelead to rest upon. 
flha sices ef these leads notiy be 6eni one to four odncet* 

Thh angler wJH decive ceneeaaeatee Itcau having a neat 
laplked k>op ai: the top of hisibol liength> wlmbshoold 
be about four, fyst loag^ aad aootber «t the bqttMn <^hia 
; line 



fme (each loop about iam ioclieiJoog)^ Ibr the {mpose of 
Ukiog off and on j ao that he iiM(y change his hook^ &c. 
ia case of accident^ and take itoff altogether when he 
has done £ihing; iar he will find the good fv^ka at the 
sea- side rather forgetful, in pocketing other people*a 
iacklc : mistaking them no doubt for their own! 

In fishing ftom a boat« aome little practice will be fe- 
^oisiSe befoie yon can ascertain when jou have a bite 5 
unless indeed, when some laige or ravenous fish, which 
is oAen the case, makes a dead pnll, and leaves nothing 
Hoc the exercise of your juc^;nient j he hooking himadf 
«t the first attack. 

The proper position of the line must be understood f 
thus : lay the back of your wrist fiat on the side of the 
boat ; the hand being overboard, with the back down* 
«nrds^ and in a horiaoDtal position: let the fine pass over 
the fiat of the hand, and over the middle joint of the 
fiMO-fingtir, which most be thrown atoiething fixrward 
into the dilectioii of the line; the other duree fingen 
fartaking a litde of the same indioation, bat «iottUed 
down so as tokcep the line firmly ia the hand. 

The thumb lays flat between the fore and middle 
-fingers ; not pressing the line, but kee{nng it steady in its 
dheodon over the middle of the fiale-fii^er; which prin* 
jCipally goveiss the line. 

The boat wHl rise and &il considerably ; espedaUy if 
there is any wind, or any sweU j drawing the line up.and 
jinking it, altemaldy, in propordoo to its own motion | 
whereby the bait is well di^layed to the fishes. But 
this motion comes sometimes rather suddenly, and occa« 
alons a sensation on die fore-finger, not unlike a bite : a 
vei7 little practice will teach the dififcrenCe. 

Whea 
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When a £sh biles hot geaAj, yon wmH be aU atten- 
tion^ and in xeadinesi to ttiike him at the fieeond pull ; 
whether it be slight or strong. To do this, 70a should 
not lift jour arm, but merelj with a twitch, bring jaox 
hand up ; the Ufrisi serving as a pivot for its motion : if, 
however, the boat is desoepding at the moment when 
yon have occasion .to strike^ yon must raise jrour lower 
arm with your hand ; making the elbow the pivot, and 
keeping your upper arm ck)se by your side. 
( A veiy few instances will suffice to ^ve expertnesa 
to him who is at all conversant in the more common 
bnmches of ang&ng, and will accustom the hand to the 
we^hl on the line; which> to the novioe> is sometimea 
rexy peipleiii^ and deceitful. 

When thus empkyyed, yon will fieqoently have ooca^ 
don for a good stoat knife *, nor will a disgorger be wapex^ 
flooiis I for many of the sea fishes, taken on our coasts* 
have very large mouths, and make nothing of poochiiig 
fuch JBi bait as would astonish a s/roui / 
. ^f oderate sized baits aie however to be gentfk^ally pre* 
ferred ; ' but you must take care to conceal your hook 
iBrell; though sea fishes are not so very particular in that 
respect as the fishes in fresh water. Let not this tend to 
indifference on that head i for, as I have always said, he 
who Ibas the best tackle> under equal skills &c. will ahvayi 
kill most fishes, « 

Such persons as make coasting voyages, such as fix>m 
Letth to Lopdon^ .aad are fond of fishing, may frequently 
find opportunities for casting a line; especially in the 
summertime, when vessels are obliged to anchor, during 
ao opposing tidcj for want of wind to bear against it. 

Often 



^Often "We siet vessds ddmirftbty sitbdfed f<9r darting a Vne, 
and wonder thut no one oa board should be provided. 
' Bot it will be necessary, pevlous to embarkation, to 
obtain, V possible, a few live crabi, or lcb»ter$i or mus" 
£ies, ice, for baits 5 or if such cannot be had, •those tbat 
^anre been boiled : orft-esh herrin»i, friece^ ofcod, had* 
docks. Ire. may be sobstitated. 

. I was CHice in a vessel, of which: the captain had sonx 
good tackle, though but tndi&rent bails ? yet with some 
nom beef, and a few stips of fst baconi he contrived to 
catch m aefeRil very nioa fishf while at anchor offthft 
tnast of Norfolk, and at the mouth of the Thamef. 
V It if neoessaiy to premise^ that the larger fchea tf 
almost every kind I shall tre^ of, are to be Icmnd only i« 
fvtkohv sitnatear, geiien% on certain banks farm* 
4novvd fhxn oor shore t the angler tbetv&ia mnsl 0004 
HM hiaoKlf with a smdter t«ce of adtewoturmj vAtta 
k* RQaiiia e» t^rra flraoat he win, however, oci 
nanny occasions ha^ excellent sport 1 especially if h« 
good situata>as| which, ina short time, he will 
at first sight. 

: Sea-fishea alwaya l»te best when the tide la nsbgf 
4hey then seem to be con^disat as weQ as hungry. Aa 
the tide begins to d)b, tibey commence their retreat^ 
cAen rather soddenly f periu^ they are fear^ of bemg 
left on the sands. 

HaRringsaklaafficieBt,>Ihape, loservfraaageMrraLgi£d« 
to those who, being partiailaily keen, fiatto^ tbeh- gama 
to a dbtanoe firom^the land, I riidl proofed to give a brief 
descriptkm <^ the several fishes they wiB probably find at 
Iheirhooksj together with theh* expropriate bdta, &c, • 

Of 
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Of Sea Bailie 

Th^ie mttatlbwaAY varioiss $ for thoie fislieg whidi nvei 
SanmAhxBt aet will take anj thing that iaeataUe t llm»/ 
tJw shark, the aUaoore, the boneta, and many others^ 
tdceMi/t ieff, po^^ &:o. n^7> I have even seen them 
bile at a piece of potatoe. 

> But> generally speaking, such Wishes as frequent onf 
eoastSy subsist on skell-JlshiS} viz. wuscles, crabs, 
thrimpt, eysters, &c. all -of which prove veiy alluring j 
ai are idso every kind of bait used for river fish ; espe-^* 
^sXtf hbs and greaves,' 

Few sea-fishes will refuse a bit of one of their owd 
Species ; but the flesh of the salmon and of the alhacore 
(which is not unlike bad beef), seem to be preferred by 
die^reater number. 

• There is a peculiar kind of sea-fish. If it may be so 
eaHed, which grows on the roeks^ in many j^ces on ouf 
aouthem coast 5 it is extremcdy common in many parts of 
Europe, and indeed, of the whole world, but abounds 
chiefiy do the- rooks suirounding islands, especially in 
warm latitudes : it is, of all the baits I am acquainted 
with, the very best* I never knew a fish to refuiie It5 
but have, on die coalraiy, seen $11 kinds competiting t6 
get at my hook. 

This bait is called the anintatjtbwer, the actinia sociata 
of naturalists; and is thus described. ^ > 

** The aciitua iociaia is a tender, fieshy substance, 
which consists of many tubular bodies/ gently swelling 
towards the upper pait, 'and terminating like a b^\[ or 
very small omoik.i its only orifice is in the centne o^nhe 
V V upper- 



M p |i en a o rt ptrt> norroiiodcd ygnA rows of tentades^ dr 
daws, whkh, when oontracted, appear like citdes tti 
Wads. 'Thb openiiig ts capable c£ gieit e xte n skm } and 
it is amaaing to see w^iat large fisha some of them can 
swallow I such as mMScln, crahsg ke* When the atdmul 
has scratched out the fish, it throws back the ibdkp 
throogh the same passage. From this aperture it ltke« 
vise prodooes its jouog ones alive $ idready fumishjed 
with little claws> which they extend in search of foodr 
m soon as they are fixed. At low water the mumai-^ 
Jhwer u found on the rocky coasts of Sussex and Com* 
wall ; attadied in the shallows to some solid substance* 
by a broad base, like a sucker. This base is wcathy of 
notice ; the knobs observed npaa it> are formed into 
several parts^ by its insinuating itself into the inequalities 
ofrocks, or gracing pieces of shells; part of which fine^. 
quendy remain in it, covered with the fleshy substance. 
JmmalJUmers very much resemUe the exterior leaves 
of the anemone, and their limbs are not unlike its shag, 
or inner part.*' 

This description cannot £ul to profve a &ithfiil guide, 
to direct the angler's search for so excellent a bait : it 
was at one time called the $ea nettle, irom an erroneous 
aupposttion that it stung att who touched it 

Sea Fishes. 

The Cod. The Gar-fisk. 

The Base. Tbe Skaie. 

ThcCoalJbL Tbe HalihtL 

TbeTurbot. The^ Sand eel. 

The Haddock. The Congor eel. 

The 
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^Shtd Ptaim. The Lobster. 

The Mackerel. Th« Cray-fish, and 

• Thd^^UiMf / Tbe{7r«». 
ThellcrrMf* 

Of the Cod. 

Thu wdl-knovn fish rises to a great weight, aooie* 
timea exceeding 20^ or 25 pomkb : it is extremdjr vom* 
cioiu, and its stoooach> fadkd tiie soundt is so stfo^g» 
that it caneven d^est whole crabs, &c. Cods snatch at 
eveiy thing th^ see moTingy and are particularly attracted 
by all substances of a bright red ; whence they ke ficer 
qaendy taken, on the great banks, with pieces of scaxkt 
doth on soitaMe hooks. , 

Those w1k> fi$h for them on our coasts, and in the 
filths to the northward, biut with bullocks' liver, lights, 
smaU fishes, and e^)ecially with one called the cuddy, 
which, at some seasons, abounds so much, as to be 
caught by dipping a basket into the water. 

Hie cod delights in places comparatively shallow > 
though it is rarely found of any size where the water is 
not 40 or 50 feet deep. Cods feed near the bottom; 
therefore, when you are intent on taking them, let your 
lead sink till you toaqb the ground, and then draw up « 
few feet. Vary your dt^»th now and then, and you will 
scarody miss of them, if you are propeily situated. 

The fiy of the cod, that is, such fishes as rarely escoeed 
one or two pounds, frequent our coasts, and will be 
Ibund on those long shelvii^ sands which aie never diy, 
and which have connexion with rather a bold shore. Use 
die strong tackle. The ^oss, coal-fish, and. the Kng, 
may aU be classed with the «s4f. 

or 






Qft^e Turhot. ^ 

This fish \vj$*mnt Wr on the DutdiWHC> bat lh# 
nhail ooes sometimes come upon our shores^ioid are oaaglit 
while fishing for mackerel, &c. ^c. Their fevoarita 
bait is a lamprey, of which we export often full 400,000^ 
fiDm the Thames chk/^fs ihr the ffuppty of 4he Dutoh 
fisbffiftneii* who readily p^ ftom Ibrty to fiAj shiHiag* 
per diousmid, fefirefy for l»r§or-M#«. * 

l)i6 iurbofs average from sk> to tw)^e> or Icnirteell^ 
potinds ; some gw w to the 'wdght of twenty-fi^, or even* 
thirty, but their flesh becomes coarse. They are also 
caught with small pieces of fiesh herrings,- haddock, or 
kuUochs* liver \ but the lamprey is preferal^e. 

Fifik folrth^m on ^ baziks before described, as also 
«n long, Hdt, shelving sands, that lay dry when the tide m 
«ilt, but on which it rises Very fast ; tliere they will be 
found among th^ other flat ishes, whick run hi with 
great keenness to pidc up what may be exposed on 1ii» 
aanda. Your tackle of the amsiller sisie* 

0/ tke HadfMt. . . 

• Theac general]^ weigh fhomone to four pounds, bof 
har^ bees known up to f<Mirteen: ^y aie best about 
Christmas, when in wef} <bey are riso ve^' fine about 
Midsummer. 

These fishes take a wott^ very readify, hanging below 
taid^water, where it MUdt very deep. You noay use A 
laf^dnk-fiMit, as for jm:h, or a Lktdder-ftwxi ', but in 
«o doing, you wtU-miss many when you strike 5 e^^eciaUy 
ily6uk«yett# float ctaadftnrfh>m you. ^ 

Bait with large lohs, on-the smdler tackle^ -or foift 
\* may 
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tUBy put a large raw muscle, an oyster, or the inside oft 
vral, which must be tied on firmiy with a little whito 
wor.sted. Haddocks have large nciouths^ and bite v^iy 
sharp; but be not too violent in striking, lest you may 
have some large fish at your hook. 

You may use a stout rod with a good line : faook# 
No. 1. Your reel-line at least 50 yards^ and the reel^ pro'- 
periy^ a multiplier. In such fishing as this, where you 
often will require 20 yards, or more^ of your line to be 
out, your float sliould be of the double-plug kind, so 
that as you wind up your line, the float may traverse 
down it. 

Of Ike Plaise. 

The coast of Sussex abounds with these fish, which 
lay on the dangerous flats that run far out to sea near Rye, 
Hastings, fire. : tliey generally weigh from two to six 
pounds ^^ though sometimes they are caught on our coasts 
up to nine or ten pounds, and off the Dotch shores, 
sometimes up to near twenty pounds. 

This fish bites ver>' eagerly, but requires small tackle j 
indeed, it may be taken with a rod and a stout liijr, 
hook No. 2 or 3, a Lirge float, and abundance of line on 
a multiplying reel. Bait witli worms, raw muscle, or 
oyster, or a piece of fresh ia/Tfion. 

You should, properly, be in a boatj and angle about 
mid- water, . when the tide is half in, but lo^x'er as it rises. 
Plaise will also take fresh shrimps, firfet peeled, and largo 
gruls. Be gentle with tliem M'hen hooked, for tlieh: 
mouths are rather tender, and apt to give wayj nor 
should you strike too soon, but give time to gorge. 

Always extract your hook from tlie maw of a flat- fish 

N b/ 
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hy cutting crossways with your koife under tiic lower 
eye ; that is> when he has gorged it ; else it may be dis« 
engaged in the ordinacy manner. 

Of the Mackerel. 

These fislies appear on the coast during the sprii^ and 
early part of summer : in weight they rarely CKceed a 
pound and an iialf, even when full of roe, which is daring 
the month of May in general, though sometimes later. 
When you are among them, bait with a piece of xaw 
f)t!sh salmon, or of any fish, or even with a bit of scarlet 
cloth. 

You may use a stiff rod to great advantage, but your 
line must be all the way strong, such as the China line 
I have before mentioned ; and your hook a very stout 
short one, made expressly for tlie purpose j roving is idx 
better tlian a standing bait, letting your line go about a 
yard, or occasionally more, under Water -, though mackc' 

■ 

rel take very well from the surface. 

When you have a bite, give a little time ; do not fear 
to strike tolerably firm, but allow no play, and lift the 
<; h at once into your boat 3 otherwise, the rest will be 
alarmed, and become shy. I have caught great numbers 
from the stern of a ship, by baiting with a piece of raw 
lobster, ox cray-Jish, 

Of the muting. 

This fish is chiefly taken at about a mile or two from 
tlie land, where they may be found, during tlie spring, 
in very extensive shoals : tliey rarely weigh more than a 
pound 3 indeed generally, scarce half so much 3 therefoi-e 
you must use the same tackle^ and angle much in the 

same 
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>ame manner as for mackerel ; observing, ibat the whii' 
ing is far more choice in regard to tlie bait^ whicli must 
be very fresh /iver, good worms, gentles, or a piece of 
any white Jish, 

You should be careful not to take them under six 
inches in ]engtli> at least while within the district of the 
Thames or Medway ; it being contrary to law^ and sub* 
jecting you to informations, which will prove veiy trouble* 
somcj and not less expensive. 

I have before cautioned you " always to consider your- 
self attended by spies ;" there Leing persons every where> 
,who get their livelihood s<dely by lodging informations I 

Of the Herring. / 

l^hough this fish is rarely taken with the hook> being 
principally caught in very extensive nets^ yet it will not 
refuse a bait, as many experience who now and then 
hook a stray herring, after the shoals have been thinne4 
and dispersed by the fishermen, and by the dog-fish. 

The herring will take almost any bait, being extremely 
1-avenous, on account of the scarcity of provision natu- 
rally attendant upon so large an accumulation of these 
greedy d^vourers. 

It is not easy to instruct how to angle for them > the 
fact is, tliat when taken it is quite a matter of cliance, and 
generally forms a part of the sport while fishing for whit^ 
ings late in the season j for the herrings very rarely visit 
our northern coasts before June, when they are full of 
jToe, and they do not come southward imtil much later in 
the year, 

l£, however, you find them come in any proportion to 
your bait, it would be in favour of your sport, were yo i 
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to put on rather a smaller liook than when the maclierci 
and whitings aboand. Herrings have four gills, and die 
ss soon as they quit their element. 

Of the Gar-Fish. . 

This iish a good deal resembles the eel in its make, bat 
has not the dorsal or vent fins, though ;it has a long, 
tpiny, fibrous ridge both above and below. Its mouth is 
very long and slender, armed with small sharp teeth; 
snd its sides are marked with nanxxw longitudinal stripes, 
from the head to the tail, of a light bluish olive colour. 
It ^sometimes measures two j^t in length, yet rar^ 
weighs more than a pound. 

In hot weather, tliis fish plays on the surface ; some* 
times great numbers may be seen about ships : they may 
be easily taken with any of the common sea-baits before 
described, on a hook about No. 6, mounted on very 
•trong gut, or rather on weed. They are tolerably vire!! 
flavoured, but rather dry, and are best when boiled : good 
sauce is necessary ; indeed, they are mcM^ ^'aklable for 
■ the sport they give, by their eagerness to deprive each 
other of the bait, than for their flesh. 

Give them time to get the bait well into their mouths, 
and then strike freely : draw out as soon as hooked. 

You should have a small shot or two near your hook, 
to prevent the wind from blowing it away : let your bait 
play on tlie surface, or an inch or two below it. 

Gentles are well calculated for this sport, as are also 
cadlates, I should tliink lansticles remarkably well 
suited as a bait for this fish 3 but I never tried them. I 
have taken great numbers, but always >Kith a piece of 
trtf shitl-Jish ) at which they bite ravenously. 

Of 
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Of tke Skate. 

, These fishes abound towards the North of Scotland, 
>^bere they are taken of a good size> generally weighing 
from six to tiK'enty pounds. Some sm^dl ones come upon 
Qur long shelving sands in the South, and take almost any 
bait : they are prodigiously strong in the water, and re- 
quire very sound tackle, as well as a great length of Jine. 

. The rod is not at all proper for this ^rt. Your tackle 
iliould be of the large description when the skates run to 
any size 5 otherwise the small line, &c. will answer very 
^ell. ' 

Fish fpr them near to the bottom^ and allow good 
t^me J permit the fish to take out some yards of line be- 
lore yon strike : you may know . them by a succession of 
digbt pulls, and at last a strong one with a quick run : 
Apjifirt the^ pouching. Strike firmly, and manage in a 
ygof^tfifle toihe stress you feel. 

The skate spawns in the spring, and is then in season $ 
but they bite best when there is a smart breeze with a 
little swelL If you should be hr from land, and lay on 
<ibe ground for skates (as is propef), you will require at 
least 100 yards, or more, of excellent line, both on ac« 
count of the deep water, and the necessity of giving good 
play; for this. fish sometimes weiglis two or three Ib^n* 
dred weight. Take care how you handle the lon|^- 
tailed skate, as he has a tremendous ^pine on the middle 
of his tail: the wounds made by it are extremely dan* 
fccous. 
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Of the Halibut. 

The fierce fish hys in deep water, and on the common - 
fishing banks ; it is properly a ground fish, but takes a 
bait either on the ground, or a few feet from it. Your' 
tackle must be very stout, for the halibuts generally* 
weigh from 30 lo 70 pounds. 

They seize like \\\e jack : give them a little time, and* 
when they move on again, strike ; but be ready to give 
plenty of line, for it is a very strong fish, and struggles 
desperately. 

The best baits are, fresh JLhes cut into pieces, several 
wuscks ox oysters threaded on your book^ or even large 
fobs,' or a small eel, or a rasher of bacon cut in form of a 
fish. 

But if you can get the animal flower, it is peculiarljr' 
in\4ting to tlie halibut, and is, indeed, the very best of 
sea-baits ', for all large fishes in particular. I hsfc de- 
scribed this under the head of Sea-Baits, 

Of the Sand Eel. 

This very ^e little fisli works its way into the loose 
sands on the sea-beach, and remains concealed while the 
tjde is out ', sometimes it may be seen to put its kead out; 
but wriggles under cover on the least alarm. 

Go with a three-pronged fork, just above low-\yater 
ir.ark, when, by striking it in once or twice, you will 
sometimes see the sand agitated 5 be quick, and you may 
turn up a sand eel. It rarely exceeds a foot in length, hak, 
a sharp head, and a bright side, the back of a light olivc- 
i^cen, with greenish silvery sides 5 it is remarkably sweet 

eatixig 
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mating when boiled> or broiled in buttered paper, or ili a 
pye. 

This is also called the kawk*S'hill by many, on account 
of the peculiar form of its nose> which works doVnwardl 
in some measure. While on the subject of eds^ as re* 
lating to fresh- water fishing, this was mentioned, because 
it may be sometimes found within tlie tide's mixture witii 
river waters. It is necessary to remark, that there is a 
fifth kind of eel> completely a sea fish^ called 

The Congor Ed. 

Tills enormoos fish, which sometimes Veighs 100 
po>ands> or more^ is sometimes caught on our shores. It 
is very common among the islands on the French coast, 
wJiere they take it in the net, or with the hook. 

It \j^ quite a matter of chanoe when the conger bites ; 
tat'in geneial> you may expect them when you bait with 
a small sea fisk on a proportionate hook 5 letting your 
bait lay among the large fissures in the rocky bays. Give 
time to gorge, and pull up quick> so as to prevent your 
line being cut. 

Some shoot the congor, when brought to the surface ;. 
it being no very easy matter to get him into the boat» or 
to k^p him there. At all events, he must be well beaten 
with a good pole, taking care not to strike near the line* 
. The congor is extremely powerful, and will take some 
atength to hold him in : his bite is very sharp, and he 
uses his teeth very freely. 

In places where they abound^ they sonibtimes get 
hooked by attacking mackerel, whitings, &c. that have 
taken your bait 5 but you must not expect to get tliem 
in ; for they conunonly are too strong to be held by the 
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tackle, which vnS}, besides^ cut yaac fingers tenribly^ ii 
you have not a pair of stout gloves on. 

The con^or*5 flesh is very coarse, and should be dressed 
eitlier in the collared form, or prepared like salt cod, 
iing, &^c. v'hen it is not only palatable, but exceedingly 
agreeable, though not very wholesome. 

Of the Lobster, the Cray' Fish, and the Crab, 

The learner is not to 8upf)ose that I am about to in« 
struct him how to ajigle for these fishes> which are taken 
b}' tiie fishermen with a very different apparatus from any 
herein mentioned 3 but I diall state to him how they bx^e. 
been frequently taken. I hsvt purtidpated in the div«r« 
sion, and am therefore qualified to speak to this point. 

Get a very laige iron hoop j such, for instanoej as di» 
centre one fi^m a puncheon, <^ butt; fix toitastroogdet^ 
rather larger than tile area, or spice within the hoop: tboi 
fasten four strong pieces of line st equal cfiAanoes on tto 
hoop (as described hi makkig a mnm/w^neij, and at tbftiif 
ttseetiiig over the centre, make livsmfiBt to a sufficient }ia6^ 

Observe, that the net should be very stouKj and father 
i^ack J but it must be laced afl lomd to the hoop. 

In tlie middle of the net tie nmr meat, or raw ben6s^ 
kc. and lower it down to the bottom, in about four to 
te6 fathoA)^ of water, in any bay or oeek whexe lobsters^ 
^ cray-fifth, or crabs, ifbontid. Now «id then, that is, 
M ever}' quairtpr of an hour <x tw^ty minutes^ dkatwi^ 
your net ; at first very slowly,- but cpaickeniBg fit yon 
fifoceed, and you will d^queatly catch many of die ab^e 
ihell-fishes. 

1 his sport, however, succeeds very ratify ki the 40f 
time, but about midnight is sometimes exeelltnt ! I hart 

repeal- 
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^epeatedfy^ seen «ix and seven thus obtained during a nighty 
or ratlier^ in the space of a couple of hours ; for tlie 
£shes in question do not, I .believe> ramble much firom 

4 

their nx:ky haunts, except at night; when tliey are very 
.busy. We always had the best cport between twelve 
and two o*clock» 



OF FLY-FISHING. 

This is> without doubt, the most cleanly, most pleas- 
ing, most elegant, and tnost difficult part of the science ! 
The apparatus being comparatively small, renders it also 

;less buithensome in many respects ; though the manage- 
ment of the rod will, for a while, cause the arm to expe- 
rience mauy an aclie : a moderate period of practice, **^* 

. however, soon habituates to that motion which, at the 
first, gives some uneasiness, and furnishes to the angler a 
certain habit (which we may be right in considering as a-^' 
tnackj, that gives both freedom of motion, and ease 

. from weariness. 

It is remarkable, that no one lias yet (or at least I havn 

.not met with any publication tliat has) supplied the 
learner with such plain matter-of-fact directions, in re- 

' iqpect to the management oilusflif-rod, as should at once 
enable him to cast his line out witliout constraint. 
The want of such indispensable instruction causes my 

. being more particular in my directions on that head ; for 
h appears to me impossible for any person to succeed in 

ihis branch, who does not, in the first. instance, acquire 
the only true method of throwing the line with that inex- 
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pressible lightness, which shall place the fly on the water, 
as it 'w-ere, imperceptibly. 

Perhaps I may be mistaken, when I think it easy fd 
define such a progressive motion of the arm, as will prin- . 
cipally prodnce the above effect ; I shall, however, at- 
tempt it, and trust, that in the e\'ent of my not equalling 
my own wishes, or the expectations of tiie learner, I 
fiball at least evince the earnestness of my intention to give 
him every aid in my power. 

mhe rod should be well balanced in the right hand, so 
us tp feel light and obedient ; if it fails in this, when 
bandied about a foot or fifteen inches from the butt, it i» 
faulty, and is probably too light under the hand. 

This may be very easily remedied, by taking off the 
brass ferril, and after boring a hole with a large gimblet 
for about two inches in depth, filling it with a^ leaden ping 
made to fit in tight. There must be more or less lead, 
according as the balance is improperly situated : when 
duly corrected, let the ferril be replaced firmly. 

In the first instance, practise with a very light fly, at 
the eh^ of a line made chiefly of single gut for at least six 
feet from tlie hook ; after that, you may loop on a hair 
line (if wove, all the better), beginning with three hairs, 
and growing gradually thicker as it approaches the tip of 
the rod. 

The whole- lengtli, fh)m tlie hook to tlie tip, should 

^ be exactly the length of your rod -, or, or least, should 

by no means exceed it. I cannot too forcibly recommend 

attention to tliis primary point, for it is one of the most 

essential in tlie rudiments of the art. 

Take hold of the bend of the hook between the fore- 
finger and thumb of your left hand^ holding the rod in 

your 
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right hand at its balance j that is to say^ where you 
have a command over it j the same as you would over a 
well-balanced whip. Let the rod point a little forward^ 
sdiBtght before tlie left shoulder, the elbow being kept 
close to your ribs, but without the smallest constraint 

First, turn your rod with a light graceful motion to 
the left (still the point a little lowered), and wave it back 
again in a similar manner, irom the left to the right; 
canying the point of it backward at the same time, and 
quitting your hold of the hook, whidi, by this means^ 
will go £ur behind your back -, but as your next turn of 
the rod is forward, and tliat the point is then considerably 
lowered, your line will double back, and take a new 
direction j so tliat your fly will, at length, be carried com- 
pletely before you, and give tlie lead to your line. 

As you feel tlie line getting into its proper direction, 
carry forward }'ouf arm with an easy movement, until 
your hand is on a level with your shoulder. £y this. 
means, the. little inclination tlie fly might have to tug, 
and consequently to be checked short when the line ac* 
quires its full extent, will be totally prevented} espe- 
cially if you yield a trifle more, by lowering your hand 
and ^arm a little -, keeping them in a straight line up to tlie 
shoulder : this is the doukU turn, 

I'hus you will £ause your fly to light so very gently on 

. the water, as often to leave you in doubt as to tlie precise 

spot where it fell \ but which is frequently pointed out bjr 

the rising of a fish, deceived, equally with yourself, by 

the slight you have attained. 

Above all things, avoid imitating the motion of a whip ; 
for though this art is called a hipping, it diflers widely 
j^om it in regard to the manner in which it is done. JBe 

M G ' • who 
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who throws his line b^ck as a coachman does his iKrhip^ 
Iviil, like him, make it crack when it gets to its full ex- 
tent behind has back ; losing many a good fly> and ocxiung 
forward again with such violence as^ instead of alluring* 
scares the fishes. 

The learner must practise the throw to the left, as well 
as to the right j it is only a change of the motion, and 
comes TCiy fieely when the abore mode is well attained. 

But he must make a point c€ taking a j&vourable wind> 
that is, in his back, when he first begins ; for it^ll be 
^ very great aid, and cause him rather to moderate than 
to urge the motion. 

"When he can master a short line with the wind, he 
• tnny try to throw against a moderate breeze ) but he must 
be extremely cflveful to preser\'e the ddicacy and grace 
^he has acquired, but which are xtrj easily lost by impa- 

Another mode of throwing is, with the single turn, 
*aDd commences with the rod pointing to the left, the 
'hook as before : £rst, bring the point of the rod gradually 
round to the right side ^ then, making a sweep over the 
"right shoulder^ and casting forward, as in the double turn: 
''this appears more easy than the daulle turn, but is not 
so 5 because it is far more difficult to make the fly l^ht 
^gently when the hand has so little preparation. 

Both these modes must be well practised, to the. right, 
and to the left 3 with, and against, the wind} and with 
the wind on the right and left sides ahemately : the 
learner will find many streams which, by their windiogs, 
will afford all the desired positions within a very abort 
distance. If he has not the convenience of a pond, he 
may throw his Mae upon a grass-plot; &c. J usingahook 

broken 
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btoke^ ofFat d»e lacnd^ so as aiot to datch io the inm* 

. MycSaniestdedj^loiastract bthemost perliBCttn^ 
ner, and to render its attainment short and easy^ indiMf 
ff}e to repeat^ that the eUfow must he kepi 4^n until the 
line is getting before tbe rod 3 that it is then to bt 
raised gradually^ so as to throw Ibrward the arm to its 
full length, tlie hand coming to a level with the should 
<der 'y and that this motion must be completely accordmU 
*with the fall of the fly, so that it may never be checked^ 
iiut only guided to its destination : for whenever a check 
'takes place, the % will descend suddenly, and cause 
more or less agitation on the surface ! 

When the learner can completely follow tlie foregoing 
.instructions, he may proceed to such places as are faa* 
•quented by the dace, or by the tleak ; and there, with^ 
very small black fly, on a hook No. 9, or 10, tryhjs 
-hand ; observing, that when the fly has fiiirly ^ttled on 
the water, he should begin to raise the point of his rod^; 
^hy graduaHy sinking and bending the elbow joint ; so^that 
ihis hand may xeturo to its:p]aoe^ opposite to, and abovt 
.a&otfiromi his right shoulder* 

This will raise the. point of the rod by dfsgrees, and 

teanse the fly to come along the sur&ce towards him, till 

tat length it. will rise out of the 'water ; when the ang^r 

should immediately conunence a new throw, without 

rfioffering the hook to come aeaif him. 

' Afler having practised this, so as to be perfect in the 
Imazmer and due time of drawing in, the learner o^ght|o 
\in^ove on the foregoing fdain mode, by causing hi& rod 
> to Tibrate a little as it ascends, that the fly nuiy ^pear 
< to have a spinning notion on the water: this is eflect^ 

by 
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bf tiinpl7 trembliog ihe hand very delicately, as the el- 
bow is depressed : if rightly done, he will soon have a 
fish on his hook. The arm high raised is very bad and 
tiresome. 

The proper manner of striHng a £sh that rises at a fly, 
is an object of considerable moment^ and must be pro* 
perly studied 5 else the beat throws will be of no avail. It 
is proper to point out to the learner, that the fly being 
artificial^ the fish no sooner mouths it than he feels the 
deception, and generally ejects it immediately: add to 
•this> that by the time even the quickest hand can be 
brought to act, when the fish is seen to rise, the latter 
will have began to descend. 

Hence> the striking must be as quick as thought -, but 
at the same moment care must be taken to guard against 
-a certain impulse, too prevalent, to strike as llie fish is ' 

• rising. When this is done, the fish is lost 3 because he 
has not time to close his mouth, without which he can-< 
not, except by mere chance, be hooked. 

3j this it will be seen, there is a critical moment at 

- which the angler is to strike 3 and even then, it must be 
done with great caution, or the line will pay forfeit. 

• There are, in tmth, very few, even of those who call 

• 'themselves good anglers, that strike with judgment.; 
they are generally too qmck, or too slow, and by far too 

- forcible. 

Nothing more is requisite than to turn the hand up a 
' Uttie as it it rising, so as to make not more than five de- 
grees difference in the angle j that is to say, the rod 
must be suddenly brought up about five degrees by a piay 
of the wrist : this wiU -make an immense difference hx 
•thesituaiionof thehookj ^juch, if it does pot catch in 

the 
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the fish's jaw, ^ w3l come many feet nearer than it was 
"whien the fish rose. 

If it should be the angler's good fortune to fix his hook> 
the gentleness of his manner, added to the elasticity of hts 
rod and of his line, will sav^e his tackle> and will never 
force the hook through the hold : besides, though a fi|h 

* is always considerably agitated when first struck, yet it 
will invariably be found, that such as are tugged half way 
out of the water by a violent pull of the rod, are tbe 
most alarmed, and, indeed, the most lacerated -, whence 
they are actuated, both by fear and by pain, to their ut- 
most exertions 5 which frequently succeed, and procuce 
their liberation. 

This I have often witnessed, and formerly used oflen 

to' be guilty of : experience, and that kind of consideoi* 

tioQ which Time will now and then bring in his train^ for 

the benefit of those he journeys with> have taught me to 

' controul ray hand, and thereby to fill my basket. 

The learner may establish an excellent standard with 

* the dace 3 for, so long as he pulls them out of the water, 
' he must consider his manner of striking to be too fi^r- 

* cible 5 but when he just causes them to turn over, or to 
splash, on the very spot tvhere they take the fiy he has 
attained an excellent poinr of perfection, and may then 
jiet out his line to greater lengths gradually, and under- 

' take more formidable adventures. 

In due time he will catch the largest trouts, ciuhs, 
^ kc* with ease ; and may, in his turn, possibly obtain a 

* decided superbrity over many who ridiculed, or, at least, 
'■ amused themselves with the' awkwardness of h's fifst 
- -essays I 

I had 
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I beg kore heseztoiioiDt out $n absurdity which niaigr 
penons commit when using the fLy, namely, that of using 
a long line.mnde.of vaiioos li^lU^ which the^ loop on to a 
Beel4ine, made perhaps of silk^ or even of £ax. 

How two things must be obvious even to themselves j 

ifintiy, that such a line is by no means calculated to throw 

a;>fjf wdl ; and secondly, that owing to the great length 

under the loop, when they have reeled up as much as 

'they can (for >% hen they come to the loop it will stop the 

'.reel), there is such an excess beyond the ordinary raea*. 

'tuitment of the rod, as to deprive the angler of all power 

^yver the fish; which 1 have many times. seen to take the 

advantage of this bungling want of foresight, and very 

^wiaely dance the hayes so neatly among weeds, &c. as 

-to give an opportunity for snapping tlie line, or for shak- 

'ittg oat the hook ! 

•When I undertake to instruct the novice, I may £iirly 
claim ibe liberty of insisting on a due attention to the prQ- 

^fmttums as well as to the qualUy o£ ikis tackle : and I 

«inust be considered as leaving the who)e blame on his 
own shoulders, whenever he errs, or loses his sport, 

' under the pretext of fbUowmg my advice ; though at the 
same moment, he conscioiuly negatives ev^ precaution, 

^'by a. want of ctmsistency. 

Therefore, when I allow him the liber^ of using a 
long line for fly-fishing, and indeed reconunend to hipi 

' (when the waters will adm(it>bothby their expanse and by 
the clearness of their banks from all obnoxious impedi- 
ments), to use as long a line ashe can even'throw with de* 

-'ficacy and precLuon, I am. to be understood, as founding 
such permission, or advice, on the safe means be. ought 

to 
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to possess, of shortenmg that line at pleasure : under 
other cihnimstances, he is prcx^eeding in a gross^ and con- 
tradictory error ! 

Every one who whips with the By, ought to have a 
good reel^ and his rod ought to he ringed in a proper 
naianner. This line should he of woven haib, tapering 
to a point, not exceeding three^ or at the utnx)&t four 
hairs, whert the loop should he made, with exquisite 
neataess, fiDr fastening on the gut foot length j wMdi 
should ^o be taper, by means of the thickesi lengths o£ 
gut being uf^pecmost. AU the knots ^n the gut should 
be &stened down in the best manner. 

This hair line should Jncrease giadually, £k>m three 
(or four) hairsy to Bay number the circuaulanoes maf 
4eiband ; liut in general about tweke or sij^eea haus 
ir31 be found anopk. The fine «i:|^t to be at least thirty 
pgi» bog ; and whofe the £abe$ run krge, fifiy ysixdk 
may be requisite -, especially in broad waieiv. Where n 
very kng line is useil, a mtiltif^iBg reel is indtyinwibk i 
both on account of its size, and to ^iadup, or kt out, with 
nudity. lavery extenttvie waters^ iiae the doii^^aiicA 
iipUer. 

I have before stated, that hair lineft, in particular, mnsi 
never be put by damp : it is better to kave your vod 
atandtag outnde yifeur house, kt it raia ever so herdj 
than to faring 3^ur reel^^ne in wet It mt^ ^ in ysm 
Kxxa, iatime^ but if iheDe U much wamttk, the bakr 
will snarl. 

When the w&tess ky &isly open, thens will seldesn be 
piuch difficulty in Growing the line to such !pkces» witUn 
jGor reach, as may iitifertfae ka^ fiurly to fishes ittiagat 
iies. in judging df tbat-circumstaDcat, hawrever> tki 

young 
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jTDung angler tnust follow this rule, viz. *' never to ^iVB 
himself tlie trouble of offering his iiy to those fishes that 
are rising for pleasure. 

The want of discrimination, in that particular, is the 
caiise of an infinite number of useless casts ; and as, to my 
great sarprize, no author has touched upon it^ I deem it 
expedient to say a few words on the subject. 

Sometimes the fishes will be seen to rise m all direc- 
tions at flies that swarm on the water, especially daring 
the evenings following sultry noons. When such is the 
case, the angler can scarcely mistake 3 but he will find. 
the fishes so glutted in a short time, that they will discon- 
tinue to bite ; or, at least, will be so indifferent, as to 
render it diflkult to attract them : In the early part 0/ 
the eviening, at that hour when the fishes are keen^ after 
a day*8 abstinence, and the flies just beginning to appear^' 
the best effects may be produced by proper selection of 
the Qies to be used. 

• But there are times when the fishes are every where 
Tinng, yet not one will touch a bait of any kind. Many 
circumstances occasion this ; but generally, it is owing 
to the water being so much warmed, as to become un- 
comfortable to the fishes : they then plunge into the air. 
which being cooler than the water« or at least, refireshing 
fix>m its action on the wet surface of the fishes, proves 
particularly acceptable $ operating with them, no doubt, 
much the same as the cold bath, at the same season^ does 
upon the himian firame. 

The great point to be attended to is, that when fishes 
rise to a fly, they come forth with rapidity ; rarely putting 
more than theb: noses out of the water : indeed, they often 
do DO more than give a sharp whid on the water 5 per^ 
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haps scarcely reaching the surface, though it appeals agi- 
tated. On the other hand^ when a fish rises for recreation, 
he comes up more deliberately, makes a greater splash ; 
'generally throwing all, or the greater part of his body ' 
out, and descending head ftremost in a temperate man- 
ner. 

When a fish leaps far out, he generally comes down on' 
his side, and makes a large break in the water as he falls* 
into it. I have observed, that such " are not to.be had"" 
on any terms. 

The angler will find many fishes that are not to be at- 
tracted by one kind of fly, will strike* readily at others j 
therefore he will do well to put on a dropper, that is, 
a smaller fly than the stretcher (which is the name for that 
at the end of the line) , and* of a different cdonr. 

Sometimes two, or even three, droppers are used, where 
the water is very broad, and the Kne very long ; but if 
more than one is set on, it should be observed, as a par- 
ticular rule, to put the larger one nearest to the stretcher'^ 
thus, making all the ^es decline in size, as they- ap*' 
proach the tip of the rod j for, if this be not attended to, 
and a heavy fly be set on at a distance from the stretcher , 
is will cause the line to throw false, and render it impos- 
sible to regulate the motion, or the direction, of the 
stretcher. 

It is also proper to give each dropper a little more' 
length, of its own line, as it is more remote from thef 
stretcher 3 else it will seldom touch the water. When' 
well managed, the droppers will generally prove the most 
successful lures. 

If you ilse a Statural fiy, such as you can catch either 
iQ the house (}r in the open aif, the greatest caution wQt 
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be requisite^ and yoa must eidier take -the advantage of 
a strong i^iod io jrour hack, to get your line out to its 
proper length, or j<m must content jourself with such a 
short range as yoa mxy be able to command, without 
causing the flj to be jerked aShanxibs hook. 

Nothing can be moie killing than the natural fly ; but 
it mnst be managed with the same skill as if it were acH- 
fictal. Supposing thewind tobestroogbdund you, or a little 
'slanting, you cannot do better than keep your rod neaily 
steady in one position, such as will allow the fly, who- 
ever the wind slacks a Uttle> to drop gen% upon the spr* 
6ce, which in such case/ will assujDedly be mopB or less 
rippled. 

I hare oflen done this, and hare seen vanoos laige 
£shes watchiflg fixr the fiE of my book among them ^ 
Indeed^ aomrtimea thqrgmw impatoitwhen the wind 
keqpi the fly lor any while hovcriog over tketm; they 
wiU then nuke Wp» ad it A very little p&actwe viU 
ipire the learner a fidl oonfidfnre hn thj& admimUe device^ 
and teach him how to manage his rod to advantage* 

0/ Natural Flies, 

The best aie not rery giaiiog in their col0urs» yet are 
sufficiently cam{ricuoiis, and of a^ze to cover the )vboJle 
of the hook -, which, for sudi purposes, ought r^rdy to 
exceed No. 7 : I shouldpieferNa 8« ox 0, onibfi lopg 
tun; knowing them Jto he &r more easily coucealed/r and 
fully equal to catch very large £^bes, under good i9anage<> 
ment of good taokle. 

Observe, however, that with the natural fy, you 
should not be so quick.in striking i because the fishes ^re 

iiot so ^ to spit them out. 

the 
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H&e following wiliprofve thenoselves the be^t baits* 

*Ihc common kouse-Jlif, for dace in particokac. 

The biue-botile, excelknt for dhubs, and many other 
£abes. 

The grey sttme-Jly, is taken by trouts, ckubs, dace, &c. 

The very ld¥ge black gad-fly, is admirable for all fishes. 

Thit green-backed fly with coflee-cohured tides, ^ a 
•mnarkaUy tempting bait. 

The yeihw cow^dungfly, peculiaiiy good for the iii>- 
tfeale. 

The cock-chaffer or dummador, in many places caJkd 
caterpillar, is a very fine batt> especially for chubs^ when 
the outer wings are cut off; leaving the inner ones to 
expand* This is diiefly used in dipping over banks, 
hedges* &c. 

The beetle : of this diere are various kinds ; but the 
lightest coloured are generally the best : they must be 
treated like the cock-chaffer. 

The grasshopper and the locust, are extremely tender, 
and their long legs' present the ready means of stripping 
them from the hook : but they are capital liaits. I seldom 
use them \ for the above objection proves^ at times* p^^- 
nant with trouble and vexation ! The fishes do not take 
them so well when the legs are cut off. If* however, 
you do 0re one a trial, or cannot readily obtain any other 
bait, be careful to allow the fish full time to swallow it j 
or you may find that he had only hold of a limb. 

Ihave experienced that two Hies put on the same hook, 
in such manner as to imitate their junction, atpartictdir 
seasons, is extremdy alhiring : thb is done by threading 
the up{«r fly entirely througb its whole length, iateiting 

the 



the hook at its forehead, and bringing it out at its other 
end. Slip it up on the shank, and let the point enter the 
second fly at the heart ; leaving the lower end unpierced, 
so that the hook is completely concealed. Your tackle 
' must be very fine ! 

Practice will convince the angler, that large. na/ura/ 
baits cannot be thrown to any distance with advantage j 
the fact is, that they are far more appropriate to situations 
•close under the land, where the large fishes frequently 
lay, especially in ponds, waiting for what the wind may 
tender to them. 

Where waters are coveied with film, or weeds, on the 
lee side, the fishes will never lay in that quarter ; for they 
are fond of seeing the surface ; from which all the round 
bodied kinds chiefly receive their subsistence. 

Having said as much as I conceive to be necessary on 
the foregoing topic, I shall {proceed to instruct the leaqier 
in what relates to 

• 

The Artificial Fly, 

This is « very important branch no doubt, but the 

> several authors who have at all discussed it, seem to have 

• been very industrious to burthen it with difficulties. Ihe 

numberless forms and colours described, would fill an 



ample volume : yet it is a fact (which I trust my descrip- 
tion will prove), that the whole may be reduced within 
a very small compass. 

There are only four kinds of the artificial fly neces- 
sary, viz. 

1 . The large fiy with wings, either expanded or closed^ 
so as to stand over the back. 

2. The 



• 2. The double tvingsdfy, expanded. 

• 3. Th& single winged hackle, expanded with, or with- 
out, a bodjr. . 

4, The palmer hackle ^ which has no wings, but should 
resemble the hairy caterpillar. 

I make no particular mention of moths, as a separate 
• kind, because they are all of the second class, and differ 
only in being made of yellowish, mealy-looking feathers j 
such as are taken firom the white owl, &c. 

Fias'T Class. The large Fly with Wings— Is 
made, by first lapping a few turns on the butt of your 
hook with well' waxed silk, which should correspond in 
colour with tlie body of the fly ; tlien taking a bunch of 
such featliers as you mean for the wings (cut from the 
stem, or centre rib, of the feather)} lay tl>em pointing for- 
wards, and very even at their butts, and fix them with 
two or three' turns of your silk : now take some mohair, 
or if that be not attainable, some very fine lambs* wool, 
or rabbit Jieece, or any otlier soft substance of the colour 
you wish the body to be, and laying it very thinly all 
around your silk, twist them a little together, so that 
they may lay tolerably smooth. Now proceed to lap tlie 
silk so prepared round your hook, very light and close ^ 
making it thicker or thinner in various parts, according to 
tjie shape of the fly you imitate. 

When you have made it of a due length down the 
shank of tJie hook, make two half- hitches (or half-knots, 
as some cgll them) 5 then having stripped off one side of 
the plumage from sucJi a feather as \v'ii\ answer for legs, 
and leaving a little on both sides at the point to be tied in^ 
. wet such tip, that it may be compact, and >yith your 

silk. 



silk^ now stripped of mohair^ &c. be7ond what is already 
done, tie the end of the hackle down dose behind where 
it is feathered on both sides : now> making a half-hkch, 
carry the silk dose under the butts of the wings, with one 
or two turns round the body, and let it lay out of joor 
way. 

Next, take the hackle, and carry it roond the body of 
the fly, at first at some little distance, but closeras you 
approach the wings, where tlie haokle should be thi(±ly 
set on : tie down the butt of the hackle, cutting away all 
superfluities with a pair of very sharp, fine-pointed scis- 
sors i then turning back the wing-feadiers, which should 
reach the whole length of the shank when thus inverted^ 
whip them down well, either altogether, if you intend to 
have a standing closed wing ; or equally divided and 
spread, so as to form two separate parcels, if you mean to 
spread wings. 

Having secured the 'wangs, carry your silk forward, 
well waxed, and again covered with the mohair; take 
two or three turns round the butt of the hook, as tight as 
you can draw the silk with safety, and finish the bend by 
two half- hitches well drawn, and close above the wings. 

In making the fly, jovi should observe to take as few 
laps- of your silk as may appear indispensably requisite ; 
for you cannot make a fly too light : you will also have 
occasion to make more Kalf-hitches than I have described 
above, which your own judgment will guide m. When 
you have at any time put down a feather, &c. always 
cut away the superfluous ends before you begin to lap or 
tie any thing over 3 because you will else have a heavy, 
awkward, ill- finished fly. 

Further, so soon as you have completed' the form of 

your 
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your fl7> it will be necessary to draw many of the fibr» 
t)f feathers into their proper directions ; thus^ the leg« 
must be formed by pulling down such fibres as stand on 
tlie back of the fly, either out altogether, or into places 
lelow : their length must also be regulated as well ai 
their quantity, taking care to have more legs under the 
breast than under the body j the latter should be picked 
with a needle, &:c. so as to make the mohair appear a 
little between the foldings of the hackle. The wing* 
should be carefully equalized, both in length, and thick* 
ncss, and in direction from the bod}^. 

Do not be afraid of making your wings stand rather 
wide J for, when you draw the fly through the water, 
they wiU collapse considerably 3 especially after being a 
little time in use. 

When you have occasion to use tlie hackles of coipmoU 
poultry, cver;select such as grow on the necks (nearthe 
heads), and on the loins of game cocks : those from bam« 
door fowls, especially hen's feathers, though seemingly 
good, do not answer ; they are too pliant, and neitlier 
^hew nor swim well. Always get tlie feathers you wa»t^ 
such as wood-cocks, partridges, starlings, &c. from the 
^ock birds, for tlie above reason. 

In putting on hackles, &c. be careHil to keep tlie 
flossy, or outer side of the feather, in such position, 
that when the fly is made, it will be exterwrly brilliant : 
for this season, when you whip on a hackle, advert to 
which side of the plumage was stripped off-, and carry it 
round, either with or against the sun, accordingly ; so 
that the upper side of the feather, which is alw ays tlie 
highest coloured, may be next to the head. 

When you have occasion to use a verif large hackle, 

o you 
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you >^i]l find it best not to take tbat part which remains 
on the steiu> but that which is stripped off; as it will be 
more pliant^ and less bulky. Sometimes two hackles will 
be required to furnish one fly. 

If you think it prqper to add feelers> which project 
fhim the heads of many Ales, or to have single, or double 
forked tails^ they are easily added, by whippii^ in dog's 
bristles, or those from over the eyes, or under the chins 
of horses ; or^ which is in general more appropriate, you 
can use single fibres, from that plumage of which the 
wings of your By are made. 

- The flies of this class are as follow j they are rarely used 
but for salmon, 

1. Wings.— Of the reddish brown feather on the turkey 

cock's wing, cut from the stem. 
34xly,«.^traw, or-aubum coloured mohair; yetlow 

silk; hook No. 2, or 3. 
Legs.— A grizzle, or ginger hackle, from a game 

cock. 

2. Wings.— From a grey gander's broad rump feather, 

cut from the stem. 
Body.— Grey, or light brown mohair; light brown 

silk; hook No. 1, or 2. 
Legs.— -A <^rty grizzle hackle from a game cock ; or 

a bittern's hackle. 

3. Wings.— The. rich brown part of a heron's wing, ait 

off from the stem ; or the speckled feather 
from a peacock s wing.; or that firom a gui^ 
nca fowl's back. 
2Q^y.«.Drab coloured, or olive-coloured mohair ; pale 
olive silk; hook No. 3> or 4* 

Legs, 
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- Legi.r*-A small bittern's heckle, lapped onl/ taear die 

wings ; forked taiL 
4. Wing9.r-From the eye <^ a peacock's tail^ cut inym 
the stemii 
Body.-^Deep green mohair j light green silk j hook 

No» 2, or 3. 
Legs.— A white cock's hackle,"^ dyed pale dirty green ; 
or jay's striped blue afad white. 
$, Wings.— 'A rich dark brown speckled feather 6om n 
bittern's wing* 
Body.— .CofFee-coloured mohair, or the fur from a 

hare} coffee-coloured silk ; hook No. 1. 
Legs,— A bittern's hackle 5 or a ginger game cock's ; 
tail forked, 
|5; Wings.— The greenisli dark shining feather from a 
drake's wing, cut off. 
Body. — Bottle-coloured moliair, silk deep chocolate ; 

hook No, 3. 
Legs.— A black cock's hackle 5 or a dpep copper co- 
loured one ; tail ibrked. 

The above sue flies are all killing : a thousand otkert 
may be made for the purpose 5 which, however, will not 
excel when put to use, but have one great fault, vis. that 
of requiring very scarce articles. No. 1^ 2, and 5, are 
all in common use in the Highlands, wheie they kill 
'* many a ltd saumon" 

. The others are more appropriate to warmer waters, 
and to brighter weather, when shewy flies are every 
where abundant. Towards the hottest part of the sum-* 
mer, all the above flies may be made rather more gaudy 
than if the ctirections were impticidy fc^owed -, and as 

o 2 the 
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the year closer iiij the angler will do well to lusk his flies 
with darker silks^ and to choose more sombre, or deeper 
shades of mohair, than above directed; making the 
bodies, at tlie same time; appear more wdolly, but not 
to such a degree as to be rough or harsh ; for then they 
would be unnatural, and no fishes would take them. 

Second Class. The*1>oublb Winged Fly — Is 
generally made with eitlier a very slender, or a very full 
body : the former resembling that of a gnat, the latter that 
of a molh. It is also made on hooks of every size, from 
No, 4, to No. 10, both inclusive. I shall enumerate 
the varieties, witli the most appropriate hooks j first de- 
scribing the formation of tlie fly. 

Set on your gut in the manner before described, with 
the best silk well waxed ; then take a feather properly 
stripped, and wetted, as explained regarding tlie hackle 
for legs in the fly No. 1 , and after Laying it on its back, 
ihat is, the bright side next the hook, and the stem point* 
ing forward along your gut line, whip it down firmly, and 
make a half hitch: then wind your feathers round the 
hook for about four times 3 keeping tliem as close as pos* 
sible to each other, and fastening down with a half hitcli, 
cut off the surplus stem. 

Now take another featlier tiimmed in tlie same way, 
and put it on in the very same manner, as close as possible 
to the fijrst feather : cut off the superfluities, as before, 
and make fast with a half hitch, or two 3 if you mean to 
have a body of any substance, wax your silk again> and 
put on some pf the proper coloured mohair : take a few 
turns down the shank 3 or, if tlie body is to be thick, as 
in a moth, you ma/ lap lack again^ so as to double the 

thick- 
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thicknees : in some the bodies are rather thicker towards 
the tails> in others towards the head 5 to this you will pay 
due attention : fasten off after yon have doubled (he body 
as far back as the last feather will allow. 

Such flies as are to be tiiin bodied, are to be finishe;d 
by lapping only the bare silk down to a proper length 
(generally opposite to the end of the barb), and thento 
£isten off 3 but where the fly is to have a moderate thick- 
ness, you may, . after lapping down with mohair on your 
«ilk, make two half hitches with the bare silk, and return 
with it 5 winding at rather open intervals, but very tight, 
so as te give tlie body an annular, or ring like appear- ^ 
ance; ^ten off at the back -of the last feather. 

These flies should not have ai^ legs -, nor does the head 
want much finish. 

You are now to trim the two feathers -, dividing each 
into two equal parts, and drawing them gently, right 
aod left, with your fore-finger and thumbs so that tliey 
may extend themselves flat and even^ on each ude of the 
hook, like wings. 

llie fint feather you put on, is intended k> represent 
the upper shells, or wings of the fly ; the other featlier 
serves for the inner or backward wings. Hence you will 
generally find, that dark feathers are best suited for tlie 
upper, and sHghtly specked, or light coloured feathers^ 
more fit for the under or back wings. 

I should before have cautioned the learner, to let the 
gut line whereto he fastens the hook, while forming the 
fiy, come down to the shank until it is opposite to the 
point of the hook, or perhaps a little lower, where a 
thick bodied fly is making ; taking care to whip sufli* 
ciently tight to secure the hook properly. 

o 6 He 
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He will also find, that by having the gui to which he 
attaches the hook, selected from the longest fibres he 
may possess (not forgetting to be equidly cantlous as to 
its roi^idness, clearness^ and hardness), he will probably 
reap considerable advantage 5 for> ' however well the loop 
at its upper end may be tied down, it will be mcMre or 
less seen i or may caose some little ripple as he draws it 
in : therefore he should take the above means to remove 
it, as £ir as possible, from the fish's eye. 

I'he files of this second class aie extremefy* various ; 
for there are immense numbers oi natural flies that have 
double wings : the following imitations are, however, by 
far the best ; and if adapted to proper sized hooks, ac<^ 
cording as the fishes run large^ or small^ will raiely fiul 
of success. 

1. The Upper Wings.— Of the red feather fitwi a cock 

partridge's tail, slipti^ the stem. 
The Lower Wings.— 'The light-coloured feather from a 

starling^s wing. 
Hcok.— No. 5, 6, 7, or 8} usb dark clay-coloured 

silk; body moderate. 
a.The Upper Wings. — A mottled grouse's hackle. 
The Under Wings.— The light clear feather under a 

swallow's wing. 
Hook.— No. 5, 6, 7, or S, Use nankeen-coloured 

silk ', the body rather thin. 
d.The Upper Wings.-«Thespeck}edfeatherfromagrouse*8 

back. 
Tlie Under Wii^.— Hie light-coloured starfing's wing. 
Hook. — Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8. Use deep clay-coloured silk ; 

the body somewhat fuU. 

4. The 
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4,The Upper Wings.— The long wing feather of a pur- 
ple pigeon^ stripped off the stem. 
The Under Wings. — The same^ but of two or three 

shades lighter. 
Hook.— Nos. 6, 7, 8. Use deep purple silk \ a thin, 

but rather long body. 
5.The Upper Wings.— The greenish-cast featlier from a 

pheasant's wing^ slipped off the 
stem. 
The Under Wings.— The brown feather from a swal- 
low's wing, with a slight cast of 
bluish green. 
Hook.«>»No. 4| 6, Q, 7> or 8. Use dark green silk, 

the body of one of the long fibres 
on the great tail-feathers of the 
peacock, lapped round, and baek 
again. 
fl.Tbe Upper Wings.— A small raven's feather fi^m the 

wing. 
The Lower Wings.— The dark red feather from the par- 
tridge's tail, stript off. 
Hook.— No. 4, or 5, or 6. Use deep chocolate silk ; 

or you may use black, making the 
body, of the fibre of a black ostcich 
feather, but not too thick. 

ThemoM^y prc^rly belongs to this class; and should, 
in general, have a heavy body. 

l.Tbe Upper Wings.— Of a i&di duck's wing. 
TheUader Wings.— *From the yellow feathers on a dun 

owl. 

o4 Hook. 



Hook.— Ncs. 6, 7y 8. Use silk two sbddes deeper than 

the lower wings^ and dun mohair 
for the body. 
2.The Upper Wings.— llie soft feather from the back, or 

ramp of a speckled dun fowl. 

The Under Wings. — ^Tlic same, but of a shade lighter, 

and very soft. 

Heok.^No. 6, or 6. Body of dun mohair, use red- 
dish dun-<:6loured silk. 
3. ITie Upper Wings. — ^The yellow feather of an owl. 

The Under Wings.— The lighter ditto of the same. 

Hook. — No. 6, 7 9 <^ 8. Use cream-coloured mohair, 

and nankeen-coloured silk. 
4.The Upper Wings.— The clear-coloured feather from 

under a swallow's wing. 

Tlie Under Wings.— Ditto, but whiter and smaller, from 

the same. 

Hook.— No. 7, 8, or p. Use white rabbit's hair, and 

pearl-coloured silk, bu| little waxed. 

The learner will observe, that motk-Jlies are only to be 
used towards dusk, and during the night; if his enthu- 
siasm should lead him to sacrifice his rest, &c. to the 
pursuit of pleasure. Some folks boast of having had 
great sport by night-fishing ; but I cannot say such ever 
fell to my lot : I caught more colds thzn^hes !! ! 
* I have before spoken of dipping by means^ of a lan- 
tern 3 which is by &r preferable. 

Third Class. The Sikolb-wingkd Hacklb— Is 
made, by lapping one feather, as before described, then 
whipping on with or without mohair> or other body, till 

you 
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yoQ come opposite to the point of the hook, or to the barb 
ibr some long-bodied flies ; then lapping in a hackle from 
the bottom of your body> and bringing it up to where 
the feather was ended, taking care to make the turns of 
the hackle sit closer as yon approach the wing feath^r^ at 
which you finish, and fasten off with two half-hitches. 

I. Wings.^-The grey feather from a drake (or a mal^ 
lard, if to be had), tinged with a dash of 
day> or reddish yellow : it b rather )9carce $ 
bnt you will find a feather on some hens very 
like it, and which may serve^ though not so 
well. 

Body—Of gold platings carried spirally round your 
hook three times 5 this is tied in before you 
begin to lap your gut down after finishing the 
wing9, and is fastened by a half-hitch or two, 
at the bottom of your whipping^ opposite the 
barb. 

Xegs.— A fine red hackle from a game cock, very 
bright, and taken from about the middle of 
the neck) it should be rather smaQ, and very 
stiff. 

Hook.—Nos. 6, 7, 8 : silk of a maroon colour, but 
well waxed. 

N. B. This fly is called the red-spinner, and is an 
excellent one. 

* 

2* Wings.— The reddish feather on a woodcock's wti^^ 
rather mottled. 
Body.— Very small and.neat, of axeddbh yellow mo^ 

hair. 
Legs.— A red cock's hackle^ veiy small and brilliant. 

« « Hook. 
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Hook.— Noi.7, 8, 9, 10; oik ofreddbb ydbw, 
wen waxed. 
3. Wngs.— The grey ^lecUed feather on a maDanl's 
bfeast 

Bodj.— Amber-coloored mobair, veij thinlj pat oa, 
but long : two taO-foii» of the same as the 
wii^, oqIj a little shortened. 
I«gtf.— A griz2le cock's hackle. 
Hook.^-No. 4, or 5 > amber-colomed sOk. 
N. fi. The mallard's feather may be steeped in tur- 
meric-water fat half an hour, which wt31 gire it a 
bright but durable yellow : use both vaiieties. This 
is called the May-fiy. 

4. Wings.— From a partridge's tail, the red leather stript 

off. 
Body.— Only of manxm-cdoured liU:. 
Legs.— A dingy brownish-red hackle. 
Hook.«— No. 5j 5> or 7 1 maroon silk. 

5. Wings. — ^The brown part stripped off fiioma snipe** 

liring («>ne of the longer featheis). 
Body.<'''-Coffee-cd[oured mohair, very thinly put on. 

Use the samecoloured silk. 
Legs.— A bhck cock's hackle^ very small and brilUaat« 
Hook.— *No. Qi 7, or 8. 

6. Wings,— A grouse's hackle. 
Body.*— Deep reddishrbrown siUc 
L^.— A red coclj^ hackle. 
Hook.— No. h, a, or 7. 

Th« ii}^xS^\Q% ^e o# this dte^ b«t are called «*#- 
Jim. 

7. The 
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f , The red ant-Jh/. 

Wings.— The feather from a starling's wing. 

Body .«— Amber-coloured mohair; thin near the wingis, 

but tliick at the end. 
Legs.— Very nice red cock's hackle, only twice soundj 

close to the wings. 
Hook.— No. 8, or 10. Use amber-coloured silk. 
8. The black ant-fly. 

Wings.— A fine sky-blue feather firom the gull's, pi-^ 
geon's, or other bird's wing, veiy small 
fibred, and with a rich gloss. 
Body.— A fibre of black ostrich feather, thickest at the 

bottom. 
Legs.— A very small black cock's hackle, taken from 
near the head ; only put on two turnsj very 
close to the wings. 
Hook. — No. 8, or 10. Black silk, 
p. The hlue-hottle. 

Wings. — Any small dark brown feather, stripped ofT 

the stem. 
Body.— A fibre from the long tail*feather of the pea- 
cock, and head of the same. 
Legs.— A black cock's hackle, veiy fines. 
Hook. — No. 7, or 8. Black silk. 
M). Itie pale lluejly. 

Wings.-*«-The light blue feather of a gull, or of a sea- 

fwallow. 
6ody.-— fi^bits* wool, slightly dyed in a weak solu« 
tion of indigo, mixed with the same^ghtly 
dyed in turmeric-water. 
Legs.'— A small white hackle, dyed of a vety dear 

p3le blue. 
Hook.— No. 7, or 8. Straw-colo«rcd silk. * 

o 6 I con- 
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I consider the grouse's hackkj No. 6^ to be an admi- 
Table fly for almost all seasons, and for all waters ^ 4Uid 

next to that the foHo^iog : 

» 

11. The red hackle, 

Wings. — ^A gniddle-sised red hackle, lapped very 
dosely together, beginning with the thickest 
end, and working downwards with the 
smaller end, or point, of thefeather, con- 
trary to the visual practice. 

Body.— Is only a continuation of the s^, veiy thinly 
laid on, tiU opposite the point of the hook. 

Legs. — None. 

Hook.— Nos. 6, 7, 8, g, 10. The silk deep orange, 
or strong sulphur colour, as you may And 
the fishes take ; but wax well. , - 

12. The ^lack hachk. 

Wings.— -As above, onty substituting a hlack fisr a 
ted hackk. 

Body.— As above, only block inateadof re<2 silk (or it 
m^ be hottle^cohuTj. 

Legs.— None.. 

Hook. — Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, lO. 

N. B. When this last fly is made with a very small 
black, or very deep brown, feather, foi wings, and 
an equally minute black hackle, worked with the 
thinn«st black silk that can be had, for 1^, it is 
called the |fna/«^^ and is extremely killing : hook 
l^o. 10« 

FouETB Class. Thb PALSi£R-HACKix — Is made 
generally on a hook about No. 4> or 5, by first whipping 

the hook ojn for a few Ispv ^^ ^^PP^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

of 
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of a long fibre^ and of a hackle, at the same place ; then^ 
lapping down the whole length as €ai as the shank it 
straight^ and in making the half-httches at bottom^ a 
«nall piece of plating is lapped in. This done, cany the 
fibre round the hook very close, adding a second, or more 
fibres, if requisite, to complete down to the end of the 
whipping. 

When it is completed thereto, lap it in under the plat* 
ing> which is now to be carried round fi-om the bottom to 
the top, leaving a very small interval between each 
round. When the platbg is brought up completely, let 
the hackle be passed round progressively downwards, so 
as nearly to fill up the intervab left by the plating ; &sten 
off at the bottom with two half-hitches. 

In this way, all the materials will be seen ; and if the 
hackle have very long stiff fibres, the palmer will bear a 
dose resemblance to those smaU hsaxy caterpillars which 
aboond at various seasons. 

1 . The red palmer. 

Body.—- Of the long fibre firom a peacock's tail-ftathei:; 
The plating to be yellow, t. e, gilt. 
The hackle to be red, from* the lower part of a 
game cock's neck. 
. Ho<dL.-*-No. 4, or 5 5 work it with red silk. 

2. The black palmer. 

Body.— To be the fibres of a black ostrich feather. 
The plating to be white^ i. e. silver. 
The hackle to be blacky worked with Uack 
silk. 
Hook.— *No. 4> or 5« 

Having 
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Having now detailed the several classes> ihsfonaa, 
and tbe constructiofi of artificial flies in genehU> I magt 
iaferm the kamer> that he cannot do better than preserve 
fuch ftalhen as chance maf throw in his way, when they 
appear well calculated for making flies. 

He should strip away the down^ and one side of the 
plumage, as shewn in Fig. 4, Plate V. ; so that they 
may occupy but little space in his fly-fishing pocket- 
book. 

Each kind of feather should be superscribedj to indi- 
cate what bird, and ivkai part, it was taken from ; so 
that if the angler should find it a killing feather/he might 
know how to supply himself with more. 

Although I have described those feathers, and arrange* 
ments, which are most generally useful, it is not to be 
supposed that those wily will answer hb purpose : on 
the contrary^ in some waters the fishes will take only the 
local insects, which the angler must catchj and endeavouf 
to imitate. 

By following the foregoing method, and by keeping a 
few of the necessary articles always athand, such as mo- 
hair, and silks of various colours, trinomed feathers, &c. 
be will never be at a loss ; but will speedily be distin- 
guislied as a clever angler ! 

1 hold the common practice of swelling a volume, by 
the insertion of what is called *' a descr^>tion of the seve*^ 
ral wMers passing through the various counties," l» be 
completely unnecessary. I have seen many gentlemen 
grievously disappointed when they have been informed^ 
and indeed convinced, on ai riving at a stream of which 
ihe-highest character was £,iven.ixi print, to find^ that 

ZXtVL 
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even the fishes allotted thereto had never been seen within 
scores of miles. 

I confess my diversion has been ample on such occa« 
Bions, especially when I have seen the .pocket Mentor 
pulled out> and read with such attention^ and with such 
emphasis^ as strongly marked tlie chagrin that pervaded 
the reader's mind. And tlien the suspicion^ that the 
townsfolks are all jealous of tlie strangers who come to 
cast a line in their waters ; together with many an indig- 
nant, or at least a significant^ look at all who did not^ right 
or wrong, l&ll in with the author's assertions I 

Before a gentleman leaves his home in search of sport, 
he ought to inquire^ among those who visit the town^ or 
county, he may be intent on journeying to, what the real • 
character of the waters may be 5 for, if he blindly follows 
the cant, not to say the chicanery, with which some vo- 
lumes abound, he will generally find both his time and 
his money very much mis-spent ! ! ! 

Withholding, therefore, from such a practice as I have 
reprobated^ I shall conclude my labours on this subject^ 
with recommending to the learner a carefiil perusal of the 
game laws, so far as they relate to fishing -, for which 
purpose I have annexed them to this volume 3 at the 
lame time apologizing to him for any want of perspicuity, 
or of sound information 3 and trusting to his liberality for 
such errors of the press as will, even under the greatest 
vigilance, sometimes be found in works of the utmost 
importance, and produced by the most able autluvs ! 

He who has not patience enough to overlook trifles, 
wiH never have sufficient of that quahty (which is excel* 
lent onidl occasions) to qualify him 6x an an|^er ! 

APPEN* 
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tJENERIC DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS FISHES, 

The Salmon.— Scales not yeiy large, and rather 
round—no scales on the head— large moiTtb^ thin lips, 
the upper jaw generally protruding a little— very sharp 
teeth in the jaw, on the tongue, and in the throat Co* 
verings of the gills, three bony laminsB— the back round, 
with little arch on the back — ^the lateral line nearly 
straight, the sides not much flattened^ andsUvery. 13 
rays in the anal fin, 14 in each pectoral fin, 10 in edch 
ventral fin, 21 in the tail, and 14 in the dorsal ^ also 12 
rays in the gills. The fi^rehead black, as also the back— « 
black pupils, silvery iris, and cornea of the eyes yellow- 
ish. When in season, the flesh is of a fine rose colour $ 
and when fresh firom the sea, many black spots are seen 
on the sides. The males have a nail, or stud, of a homy 
substance at the tip of the lower jaw, and usually some 
reddish spots on the sides } their tails are also more 
forked, and their heads more bluff, than those of the 
females. Every species of this genus has a small fleshy 
fln between the dorsal and the tail, called die adipousfln.- 

The Salmon-tbovt— Has six dots on each pectoral 
fin. The rays are as follow : in the gills, 12 rays ; in 
the pectoral, 14 i in the dorsal, 14; in the ventrals and 

analj 
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smsl, 14; and in the tail« 20. The head is small and 
\v(»lge-shaped— >the jaws of equal length, sharp teeth^ 
locking into each other 5 also on the tongue, and in the 
roof of tlie mouth. The nose and front hbck — small eye; 
black pupil, silvery iris, mixed with yellow— cheeks, 
yellow and riolet ; sometimes spotted. The back a little 
arched and black-^-sides black, inclining to violet-* 
belly white ; small scales. The dorsal and adipous fins, 
and the body, ornamented with round or angular black 
spots i sometimes with red and Uack mixed* 

The White Teout, or Whitli-ng. — Short bluff 
head—red spots in white rings on the body, which is 
lan^ and thinner than in other trouts^^large mouth; 
j«wi, and roof of the mouth, armed with sharp teeth— • 
eyes Isffgd i pupil black, with silvery iris. The cheeks, 
ndes, bdly, and gill-covers, silvery— aperture of the gilla 
tery large. The back, front, tail, and fins, brownish > 
dorsal fin spotted with brown ; the tail foiked 10 rays 
in the gills, 15 in the pectoral fin, 10 in the ventral, 
11 in the anal, 18 in the tailj and 12 in the dorsaL The 
adipous fin on the back^ a dirty brown. 

The Black Trout.— »Large head, which, as well as 
the back, is of a blackish brown-supper jaw longest | 
sharp teeth in jaws, toi^ue, and palate. The eyes full 
sized, with bhie iris^ and black pupil, edged with red. 
Back round—back and head spotted with violet— sides 
ydllowish, or reddish white ; and have reddish spots on a 
cofifee-coloured ground, circled with white. Belly white> 
and large. The fins generally have a yellow cast l^ray% 
ia the gills^ 14 in the dorsal and pectoral fins^ 10 in the 
/ ventral 
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Jtentral and anal^ and 24 in the tad, which is broad. The 
adipous fin, deep brownish yellow. 

Tlie Common Trout. — Large head, large teeth, 
bent inwards on the jaws j under jaw longest — the mouth, 
full of teeth— nose and front deep brown— <lieeks yel- 
low, with green tinge— eye, moderate-sized } black pu- 
pil with red edge; iris white, with a black crescent 
border. Body ratlier narrow, round back, omamentedi 
with black spots; sides yellowish green; sometimes 
rich yellow, or of a light rose colour. Scales very 
small. Sides, spotted red on blue ground. Pectoral 
fins, clear brown, with 14 rays ; ventrals, red^ with 10 
rays ; anal, purple in part, afterward yellowish grey> 
and with 10 rays j tail, deep greenish brown, with a fur- 
row, rounded tips> and 20 rays ; 10 rays in the gills j the 
adipous fin yellow, bordered with brown ; and the dor<^ 
sal grey, with purple spots, and 14 rays. In Wales^ 
some trouts are marked with red and black spots as large 
as sixpences. 

The Char A. —Black back— ndes pale blue— belly 
orange-red— tail tmncate. 10 rays in gills, 14 in pec- 
torals, 8 in ventrals, 12 in the anal, 24 in the tail, and 
13 in the donal. lltad very blunt-^eye moderate, 
Mdth black pupil ; silver iris m a gold circle. Scalea 
very minute. Dorsal fin yellow, with bbck spots— • 
back greenish— belly white. Anus very near the tail i 
all the other fins reddish ; the adipous fin brightest. 

The Graxlimo, or Umbbr.— -Under jaw longest-* 
head, small and rounded ; brown above, with black dots; 
at its sides> bluish white. Teeth in jaws, gullet, and 

palatej 
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palate, bill not on the tongue. Papil black j iris yel* 
low> with black dots. Body long, with large hard 
scales— back darkish green and round— -sides rather 
flat, and of a bluish grey. A straight line runs over eacli 
row of scales from head to tail ; that in the middle marked 
with small black dots. The belly is white, and larger 
than in other trouts. The pectoral fins wliitc, with \6 
rays : all the other fins red 3 the dorsal fin violet, with 
brown spots on a gieenish ground 5 5 first rays single, 
the others divide into 8 branches near their end. 10 rays 
in the gills, 12 in the ventral, 14 in the anal, and 18 in 
the tail. The flesh white, and smelb like thyme. 

The PiKB, Jack, or Xccs.-— Canine teeth — ^no adi- 
pous fins — ^large mouth } upper jaw concaved, and some- 
what duck-billed; under jaw rather longest— toi^e 
large, and armed with teeth— palate smooth, large throat 
—nostrils double, and near the eyes, which are large, 
round, with bluish-black pupils 3 the irides of a gold yel- 
low. The mouth very large, and the lowest jaw tlie 
broadest. Gills, 15 rays; pectoral fins, 14; ventrals, 
10; anal, 17; in the tail and dorsal, each ao—the dorsal 
£k back, over the anal fin. Scales very minute, and 
coverii^ the gill-covers — back and fi^ont dark greenish 
brawn— -sides mottled, clay and bluish— fins of a yellow 
tinge, with deep purple edges— belly white. The colours 
grow brighter at spawning time. 

The Pbrch.— Anal fin ,11 rays, of which the first is 
hard ; 7 hi the gills, 14 in the pectoral, 5 in the ventral, 
15 hard rays in the anterior, and \6 soft ones in the pos- 
terior, dorsal; 25 in the tail. Wide mouth; jaws of 

nearly 
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nearly equal length, with teeth, as also in die giillet. 
Tongue short and smooth — nostrils double, and near to 
the eyes 3 in front of the nostrils, two small apertures 
—eyes large, pupils black -, iris bluish, edged with yellow. 
Coverts of the gills furnished with very small scales ; 
those on the body larger, but all of them peculiarly 
rough and hard — the belly broad and white -, the anus 
rather near the tail. The pectorals are of a reddish co- 
lour 5 the ventral, anal, and tail, deep red j the dorsals 
violet, and the first has a large black spot among the 
shorter rays. In the back, just under the anterior dorsal, 
there is a peculiar bend, to be seen in only one point of 
view. The perch, when in the water, appears to be 
striped deep brown and white ; but when taken out, ap- 
pears of a greenish cast, with golden bars or spots, which 
give it a beautiful appearance. 

The Rupp — Is ^ species of the perch 3 it has several 
indentions in the head j has 15 or 27 spines in the dorsal 
fin, 17 rays in the tail, 6 in the ventral, and 14 in the 
pect<M^l fins 3 also 7 in the gills, of which the covers arc 
marked with deep blackish-green crescents. The body 
is long and shiny — the head large, and, as well as the 
back, of a blackish colour. Eyes large; pupil blue; iris 
brown with a yellow spot — jaws of equal length, and 
armed, as are 4he throat and' palate, with small sharp 
teeth. Sides yellow, inclining to green and brown j 
5ome are all over of a gold colour. The sides, the pectora^ 
anddorscd fins, and the tail, are marked with small black 
gpots^— broad belly, anus rather forward, fins yeUow^ 
and the tail bifiircated. 
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The Carp— -Has a Bat, brcxui body, covered with 
large scales ; 25 rays in the anal fin, 15 in the pectoral, 
6 in the ventral, 12 in the dorsal, and 22 in the tail. 
The head is small and pointed ; the mouth extremely 
small. The eye moderate, with black pupil, ins yellow, 
spotted with black ; hind, part of the head blue, as is the 
back, which' is sharp above, and round below— neck 
rises rather suddenly from the back of the head— lateral 
line marked with yellow dots, belly bluish. Pectoral and 
dorsal fins red, anal and dorsal fins edged with blue, tail 
blue and forked, the under part longest. 

The Bream.— A species of carp'y has blackish fins, 
27 or 29 rays in the anal fin, 17 -in the pectoral, 9 in 
the ventral, 12 in the dorsal, and 19 in the tail ; blunt 
snout, firont dark blue, cheeks rather yellow. Black 
pupil, iris pale yellow, and above it a crescent shaped 
black spot— the old ones broad and thick— young ones 
narrow and thin. Scales large, back black, sharp and 
much arched : lateral line curved, and has about 50 
black spots. Sides yellow, while, and black, mixed j 
pectoral fins yellow below, violet above, and blackish 
towards their ends. Ventrals have a violet ground, with 
appendages 5 anal fin, grey in the middle, and blackish 
at the edges ; the tail bifurcated, longest at bottom, and 
/of a deep blue, as is the dorsal, which lays far back. 

The Roach. — A species of carp; red fins and lips, 
pup'd blackish brown, iris red ; in the anal fin 12 rays, 
in the pectoral 15, in the tail 20, in the dorsal 12, and 
in the ventrals 9. Large scales, which are of a greenish 
black hue, on the back 3 the sides and belly silvery 5 the 
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yteral line ciirved> and has 36 minute prickles : the back 
is roond and highly arched, the sides rather flat; the 
tail forked. Teeth in the jaws, but not in front. 

The RuD.— A species of carp : small head, rounded at 
the end, wide nostrils, and laige scales j back sharp 
between the front and the dorsal ; afterwards round, and 
of a deep green ; the pectorals are of a deep brownish red, 
the dorsal reddbh green; the sides white, inclining tp 
yellow. Irides orange colour, fins of the anus, belly and 
tail, Vermillion; pectoral l6 rays, ventrals 10, dorsal 
12^ anal 15, and in the tail 20. 

The Dace. — A. species of carp: small head-^bluflfer 
than the roach; body longer and rounder; also sides 
brighter; back rather brownish, and rounded. Pupil 
black, iris yellowish ; mouth not very small ; all the fins 
white; 10 rays in the anal, Q in the dorsal, 11 in the 
.pectoral, Q in the ventral, 18 in the tail. The tail 
forked. 

The Bleak.— A species of carp : under jaw protrudes, 
head pointed, forehead fiat; transparent and olive-co- 
loured, with little black dots, cheeks blue, hrgp eyes, 
blue pupils, and silver iris. Vexy small scales, which 
easily rub ofiT, and are used in making false pearls. Back 
nearly straight, of an olive colour ; sides brilliant white ; 
sprat shaped, pectorals red and white, with 14 rays; 
anal, grey, with 21 rays, dorsal and tail, greenish, the 
former 10 rays, the latter 18 ; ventral g rays. 

The Minnow*— A diounutive species of carp. Yen* 
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Ml, 8 TBy%, dorsal 8, anal 8, pectoral 15> tml 19; bod/ 
soni-pellucid : in some waters spotted with red^ and then 
called PINKS 5 back^ black in general, bnt in some clear 
blue i striped lon^tudinally ; some are diversified with 
yellow, blue, and other colours ; fins generally bluish^ 
marked each with a red spot. The head wedge-shaped, 
and dark-green above ; the gill-covers yellow j red lips j 
small eyesj black pupil, golden iris, body long and round, 
thick at the shoulders, and small at the tail, which is 
ftrked. 

Loach.— Four barbs on the upper lip, and four on the 
lower J a small forked spine over each eye ; 4 rays in tlie 
gills, II in the pectoral, S in the ventral, 8 in the anal, 
7 in the dorsal, and 1 4 in the tail. Pointed head, broad 
mouth, 12 teeth in each jaw, pupil black, iris gold; 
cheeks and gills, yellow with brown spots ; broad neck j 
the body round, and generally black, but mixed with 
yellow and brown, in dots and stripes; beUy orange- 
coloured, with black dots j the scales very minute, but 
covered with slime. Fins generally yellow, with black 
spots or streaks ; tail rounded off. 

The Eel.— Under jaw protrudes'; body of a bluish 
black, or of a very deep blackish green; very long, 
smooth, rather flat towards the tail, but round behind 
} the shoulders, mouth broad, forehead flat and wide, jaws 
and mouth full of small teeth, the eyes small, and co* 
vered with a membrane, pupil black, iris gold colour. 
No gill-covers, but two small apertures of a crescent 
shape, close to the pectorals : lateral line straight, with 
small white dots. The colour various, as particularised 
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under their several kiods' f9gM. The skin verf dip- 
peiy^ scales long and sofl^ but ooly visible in a drjr state. 
The pectorals are small and flabby, with 19 rays. The* 
dorsal fin begins a little way from the neck> and unites 
with. the t3il> induding which there are 1000 rays, in 
the anal 100, commencing at the amis, but joining the 
taillielow. Inthe back II6 veikeb'rae. 

The BARBEL^-*Sd called from its four barbs, twa on 
each side of the moutli, is a species of carp : it is hog* 
mouthed : very broad shoulders, body rather long 5 the 
head oblong, and olive-coloured. The peqtoral, J 7 
rays, ventral, pj anal, S^tail, Ip; dorsal, 12: in the 
last the second ray is very stiff and serrated. Lips thick, 
and rather red, protruding at pleasure ) black pupil } iris> 
light brown j s.cales of a middle size, and dentated$ 
body olive-coloufed, sides inclining to blue, belly white, 
inclining to green; lateral line straight, with black dots; 
tall forked, and edged with black ; but as well as the 
pectorals, ventrals, and anal, red; the dorsal bluish« 
Roe poisonous j though Block denies it. 

Tlie Tench.— A species of carp : scales minute, 
dullish brown colour, gill covers greenish ; fins extremely 
large, pliant, and of a violet colour. The colours of this 
fish vary much, according to the nature of the waters. 
The body mucous. Pectorals, 18 rays; ventrals, pj 
anal, 25; tail, 10; dorsal, 12; hea4 pointed and broad, 
of a deep green ; eye rather small, black pupil, iris, 
golden colour; brealt white ; jaws of equal length, strong 
lips ; back curved like a slack bow ; the tail rounded at 
thecornerji: four short broad teeth in each jaw: some 
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WMitli i^ <tdKit SR dftficleiit in tbls piirdciilisf . 

Th^ Gi}BaBoir.-<-A species of carp : back dak greeil- 
Ml bicyWDy 'viHIiicli soon gives p]ace to a silveify ^Mie t 
ike main smaE; round' bodjj moutb fiat witly sm^l 
barbs j pectorals^ l6 rajni> anal^ lO; vcntrat, 9; tail, 
10 i dorsal^ 9. The fins are red or green^ some are 
black, and aome gik^geoBs hare dotted backs, 
bdlieft indiiung to yellow. Near the eyes two large 
fli06trib> no tedb in die jaws. 

The C«ua,— A species of carp : in the anid, 1 1 rays ; 
dorsal, }ly ^ctond, 16; ventral, (>; tail, 17. The 
.body nearly cyBndrical -, bead flat ; back dusky green ^ 
sides and beOy silvery ; the old ones rather of a gold colour 
>wbeB in season. Scales ej;tremely large and signlar ; 
mouth federate, no teeth ; tail rathe^ forked. £ye 
moderale, pnpil 'deep brown, with sUver Iris ; or black 
witk gold it'jB, according to age. 
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TSE LAWS REGARDING ANGLING, 

NETTINGy Stc. Sre. 



1. No ^alhioi^ can Be netted, aitd sold as tlie produce of 
a fisheryy that may weigh Teas than six pounds} penalty 
5/. to be levied on any party concerned. 

2. No salmon under eighteen inches in lengthy from the 
' eye to th6 middle of the tail, shall be taken out of any 

water, by any device j penalty 5/. 

3. No net to be used for salmoii fisheries' of teis thaa 
two inches and a half in the mesh ) penalty, <net for- 
feited, and 5L 

4\ Salmon fisheries open July 31^f, and last fo November 
12drj iff the Ribble, fi*6m Janoairjr 1st to Septem- 
ber l^fr. But thisr i& vtrj partial; Itaany parts having 
oth^r regulations. , Rfoitt Septsemb^ 8'th to November 

• •M'th, i. e, fire t^eeki, bo salmon ought to be taken 
any where, on account of the spawning ;' diotig& that 
is tf veiy uncertain point. 

5. No person to use any device M&htrehy the spawn of 
fish may be d&stfoyed. Pctdty, iniprisonment for one 
year. ^ 

6. Bargemen and others, catching fish in nets in canals, 
passing through the property of persons, not being 
free waters, are subject to heavy fines, and to impri- 
sonment : and tlMS same penalties attend the poisonix^ 

«r wilfidly destroyiog fiibes in aU waters. 
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f. Laying ti^4au», mares, ex devices of afiy 
fer catching fish> without leave from tbe ownei:^ 
sobjects to heavy fines : if done at nighty subje^ to 
transportation. 

8, In the Thamea, and wherever the waten are under 
the controol of Cooporations, no person is aUowed lo 
use a £o//of»-/iiie before the first day of June, Qitder 
penalty of 20/. andfor^finghis rod, Bcc. The seaton 
properiy concludes on the 13th of November, but is 
not much noticed ^ though few persons chuse to 
angle later. The fiy may be used all the year round. 

9« Tbe foUowing sizes are laid down as standards j 
below wluch no fishes are allowed to be taken by net. 
No salmon or trouis, when out of season. (The query 
is, who shall determine this point) ? 
No pike under ten inches firom eye to taiL 
No smelt under five inches. 
No barbel under twelve inches. 
N B. It is carious to observe that the legislature have 
been very carefiil of smelts and barbel, but have 
cunitted atrp, perch, tench, &c. fi-om the protec- 
tion thus afibrded. We may perhaps reason^ly 
infer, that those who drew up this incoherent code, 
were not much given to angling. 
10. All persons, fishing in private waters, anned, or any 
way disguised, or committing any waste on the said 
property, thus armed or disguised, are deemed felonsj 
without benefit (^ckigy. 

THB EM9. 
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THE LIFE OF IZAAK WALTON, 

IirCLUDINO NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 

BY THOMAS ZOUCH. D.D. F.L.8. PREBENDARY OF DURHAM. 

Lmtdou, S. Prowett, 1824. 



•* It ia with feelings of adnintiiw, (daOar to thtMejut expfcwed)* forbeantilUtTpognfhjr, tktt 
we notice tliiB pablication. It ii a it w pan i oa to IMfor'c Edition of Wdton, nd pcriwyt tbc otiier 
is incomplete vrithoot the biognphj of Dr. Zonch. The eabelUshmenu sre of the irst st^ of ex- 
cellence, and the dnwings are from the pencils of Ae nuMt esdnent Artists. 



** There U a vieir of St. Albaa's Ahbcf, hj Nasmjth. nUeh is ncominonly lieantifnl, i 
to be particularized. The l>ook is qvite a geni in Ae wmj ol art." 

LU«nrr JfMMu*, ttoftk* ttk, UM. 
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